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PREFACE TO THIS EDITJOK 


T he Chapters now offered to the Reader were 
foraierly published as a portion of The Philosophy 
of the ^ndiictive Sciences, founded upon their History : 
but the nature and subject of these Chapters are more 
exactly described by the present title, The History 
of Scientific Ideas. For tliis pari of the work is 
mainly historical, and was, in fact, collected from^^hc 
body of scientific literature, at the same time that 
the History of the Inductive Sciences was ^o collected. 
The present work contains the history of Science so 
far as it depends ofi Ideas; the former work contains 
the same history so far as it is derived from Obser- 
vation. The leading %ttui’es in that were theories 
inferred from Facts; the leading features of this are 
Discussions of Theories tending to make them con- 
sistent with the conditions of human t];^ought. 

The Ideas of which the History is here given are 
mainly the following: 

Space, Time, Humber, Motion, Cause, Force, Mat-^ 
ter. Medium, Intensity, Scale, Polarity, Element, Affi- 
nity, Substance, Atom, Symmetry, Likeness, Natural 
Classes, Species, lAfe, Functi/m., Vital Forces. Final 
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Causes, Historical Causation, Catastrojjhe and Uni- 
formity, First Cause, 

The controversies to which the exact fixption of 
these Ideas gnd their properties have given occasion 
form a*lai;"e and essential part of the History of 
Science: but diey also form an important part of 
^the 4|?hilosophy of Science, for no Philosophy of Sci- 
ence can be complete which does not solve the 
difficulties, antitheses, and paradoxes on which such 
controversies have turned. I have given a survey 
of such controversies, generally carried from tlieir 
earliest origin to their latest aspect; and have stated 
what appeared to me the best solution of each pro- 
blem. This has necessarily involved me in much 
thorny metaphysi<?s; but such metapljysics is a neces- 
sary^ part of the progi'css of Science. The human mind 
deriving its knowledge of Tnith from the observation 
of nature, pannot evade the ta^k of determining at 
every step how Truth is consistent with itself This 
is the Metaphysics of Progressive Knowledge, and this 
is the matter of this present History. 

Of the remaining part of what was formerly jmb- 
lished as the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
an additional part, described in the Introduction to 
the present work, will shortly be published. 

TaiiftTY Lodge, 

May 24, 1858. 


Erratum.^ p. 157, 1 . ii from top, for sciences read science. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


T he Philosophy of Science, if tlie phrase were tc 
be understood in thg comprehensive sense which 
most naturally offers itself to our thoughts, would 
imply nothing less than a complete insight into the 
essence and conditions of all real knowledge, and an 
exposition of the best methods •for the discovery of 
new truths. We must narrow and lower this concep- 
tion, Ai order to mould it into a form in which we 
may make it the immediate object of our labours with 
a good hope of success; yet still it may be a rational 
and xiseful undertaking, to endeavour to make some 
advance towards such a Philosophy, *even siccording to 
the most ample conception of it which we can form. 
The present work has been wntten with a view of 
contributing, in some* measure, however ^mall it may 
be, towards such an undertaking. 

But in this, as in every attempt to advance beyond 
the position which we at present occupy, our hope of 
success must depend mainly upon our being able to 
profit, to the fullest extent, by the progress ^ready 
made. We may best hope to underiftand the nature 
and conditions of real knowledge, by studying the nature 
and conditions of the most certain and stable portions 
of knowledge which wc already possess : and we are 
most likely to learn the best methods of discovering 
truth, by examining how truths, now universally re- 
cognized, have really been discovered. Now there do 
exist among us doctrines of solid and acknowledged 
certainty, and truths of which the discovery has been* 
received with universal applause. These constitute 
what we commonly term Sciences; and of these bodies 
of exact and enduring knowledge, we have within our 
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reach so large and varied a collection, that we mav 
examine them, and the liistory of their formation, 
with a good prospect of dt driving from the study such 
instiTiction as we seek. We may best hope to make 
some progress towards tlui ]fhil<»>sophy of Science, by ' 
employing ourselves upon The Philosophy of the 
Sciences. ^ 

The^ASWe^it'fi^ to wliich tlie name is most commonly 
and unhesitalfingly given, are those which are con- 
^ cerned about tlm material world ; wliether they deal 
with the ciilestial bodies, as .the sun and stars, or tlie 
(;ai*th and its products, or the elemcmts ; whether tliey 
considei* the dificrences which prevail among such ol)- 
jects, or their origin, or their mutual operation. And 
in all these Sciences it is familiarly understood and 
assumed, that their doctrines are obtained by a common 
process of collecting general truths from ])a<ticular 
()bs(>TV(;d facts, which process is termed Induction. It 
is fui’ther assumed that both in these and in other i>i-o- 
vinces of knowledge, so long as this process is duly 
and legitimately perfoi*med, the results will be real 
substantial truth. And although this j>i*oci^ss, with tlu^ 
conditions under which it is legitimate, and the gene- 
ral laws of the formation of Sciences, will hereafter be 
subjects of ‘discussion* in this work, I shall at jjyesent 
so far adopt the assumption of which I speak, as to 
give to the Sciences from wliich our lessons are to be 
colhicted the name of Inductive Sciences. And thus 
it is tli/\t I am led ,to designate my work as The Phi- 
losophy OF THE* Inductive Sciences. 

The views respecting the nature and progress of 
knowledge, towards which we shall be directed by such 
a course of inquiry as I have pointed out, though de- 
rived from those poi-tions of human knowledge which 
are more peculiarly and technically termed Sciences, 
will by 'no means be confined, in their bearing, to the 
domain of such Sciences as deal with the material 
•world, nor even to the whole range of Sciences now 
existing. On the contrary, we shall be led to. believer 
that the nature of tmth is in all subjects the same, and 
that its discovery involves, in all cases, the like epndi- 
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tions. On one subject of hiUnan specTilation after an- 
other, man’s knowledge assumes tliat exact and substan- 
tial character which leads usrto term it Science; and in 
all these cases, whether inert matter or living bodies, 
whether permanent relations or successive occurrences, 
be the subject of our attention, we can point out cer- 
universal characters which belong to truth, certain 
general laws wliich have regulated its [)rogress among 
men. And we naturally expect that, even when W() 
extend our range of speculation wider rf?till, when we 
oontemj^late the world within us as well as the world 
without us, when we consider the thoughts and actions 
of men as well as the motions and operations of unin- 
telligent bodies, we shall still find some general analo- 
gies which belong to tlie essence of truth, and run 
through the whole intellectual universe. Hence wo 
Iia-ve reason to trust that a just Philosophy of the Sci- 
f'nces may throw light upon the nature and extent of 
our knowledge in (ivery department of human specula- 
tion. By considering what is the i;eal imjiort of our 
acquisitions, where they are certain and definite, we 
may learn something respecting the difference between 
true knowledge and its precarious or illusory sem- 
blances; by examining the steps by which ^such acqui- 
sition?; have been inadtj, Ave may discover the conditions 
under wliich truth is to be obtained; by tracing the 
boundary-line between our knowledge and our ignor- 
ance, we may ascertain in some measure the extent of 
the powers of man’s understanding.* 

But it may be said, in such a design *tliere is nothing 
new ; these are objects at which inquiring men haA^e 
often before aimed. To determine the difference be- 
tween real and imaginary knowledge, the conditions 
under which Ave arrive at truth, the range of the 
powers of the human mind, has been a favourite em- 
ployment of speculative men from the eai*liest to the 
most recent times. To inquire into the original, cer- 
tainty, and compass of man’s knowledge, the limits of 
his capacity, the strength and w(;akness of his rctison, 
has been the professed purjiose of many of the most 
conspicuous and valued labours of the philosophers of 
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all periods up to our owrfday. It may appear, there; 
fore, that there is Kttle necessity to add one more to these 
numerous essays ; and littlfe hope that any new attempt 
will make any very important addition to the stores of 
thought upon such questions, Which have been accu- 
mulated by the profoundest and acutest thinkers of all 
ages. ^ ^ 

To this I reply, that without at all disparaging tlic 
value or importance of the labours of those who have 
previously written 2*esj)ecting the foundations and con- 
ditions of human knowledge,' it may still be possible to 
add something to what they have done. The writings 
of all gi’eat philosophers, up to our own time, form 
a series which is not yet terminated. The books and 
systems of philosophy which have, each in its own 
time, won the admiration of men, and exercised a 
powerful influence upon their thoughts, have had each 
its own part and functions in the intellectual history of 
the world ; and other labours wliich shall succeed these 
may also have the^ir proper office and useful effect. We 
may not be able to do much, and yet still it may be in 
our power to effect something. Perhajrs the very 
advances made by former inquirers may have made it 
possible foi\us, at prespnt, to advance still furtherr. In 
the discovery of truth, in the develojunent of Irnan’s 
mental powers and privileges, each geneiution has its 
assigned part; and it is for us to endeavour to perform 
our portion of this j)erpetual task of our species. Al- 
thouglVthe terms which describe our undertaking may 
be the same wliich have often been employed by pre- 
vious writers to expr^ess their purpose, yet our position 
is diflPerent from theirs, and thus the ixjsult may be 
different too. We have, as they had, to run our ap- 
propriate course of speculation with the exertion of 
our best powers ; but our course lies in a more advanced 
part of *the great line along which Philosophy travels 
from age to age. However familiar and old, therefore, 
Tie the design of such a work as this, the execution 
may have, and if it l>e performed in a manner suitable 
to the time, will have, something that is new and not 
unimportant. 
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Indeed, it appears to bf absolutely necessary, in 
’order to check the prevalence of grave and pernicious 
errour, that the doctrines wtich are taught concerning 
the foundations of human knowledge and the powers 
of the human mind, ^hoftld be from time to time re- 
vised and corrected or extended. Erroneous and par- 
tial views «are promulgated and accepted ; pne portion 
ol the truth is insisted upon to the undue'' excMsion of 
another; or principles true in themsel^^s are exagge- 
rated till they produce on men’s minds the effect of^ 
falsehood. When evils of this kind have grown to a 
serious height, a Reform is requisite. The faults of 
the existing systems must be remedied by con‘ecting 
what is wrong, and supplying what is wanting. In 
such cases, all the merits and excellencies of the labours 
of the preceding times do not supersede the necessity 
of pulJting forth new views suited to the emergency 
which has arrived. The new form which errour has 
assumed makes it proper to endeavour to give a new 
and corresponding form to truth. Thus the mere pro- 
gress of time, and the natural grov^h of opinion from 
one stage to another^ leads to the production of new 
systems and forms of philosophy. It will be found, I 
think, that some of *the doctrines now •most widely 
prevalent respecting the foundations and nature of 
truth are of such a kind that a Reform is needed. 
The present age seems, by maw indications, to be 
called upon to seek a sounder Philosophy of Know- 
ledge than is now current among, us. To contribute 
towards such a Philosophy is the objifct of the present 
work. The work is, therefore, like all works which 
take into account the most recent forms of speculative 
doctrine, invested with a certain degree of novelty in 
its aspect and import, by the mere time and circum- 
stances of its appearance. 

But, moreover, w^e can point out a very iftipbrtant 
peculiarity by which this work is, in its design, distin- 
guished from preceding essays on like subjects ; and this 
difference appears to be of such a kind as may well 
entitle us to expect some substantial addition to our 
kno,wledge as the result of our labours. The peculiarity 
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of vrhich I speak has alr^iady been announced ; — it is 
this : that we purpose to collect our doctrines concern- 
ing the nature of knowliige, and the best mode of 
acquiring it, from a contemplation of the Structure 
and History of those Science^ (the Material Sciences), 
which are universally recognized as the clearest and 
surest examples of knowledge and of discovery. It^ 
by suiireyin^ and studying the whole mass of such 
Sciences, and <he. various steps of their progress, that 
^we now hope to aj)proach to the true Philosophy of 
Science. 

Now this, I venture to say, is a new method of pur- 
suing the philosophy of human knowledge. Those who 
have hitherto endeavoured to explain the nature' of 
knowledge, and the process of discovery, have, it is true, 
often illustrated their views by adducing special exam- 
ples of truths which they conceived to be established, 
and by referring to the mode of their establishment. 
But these examples have, for the most part, been taken 
at random, not selected according to any principle or 
system. Often they have involved doctrines so preca- 
rious or so vague that they confused rather than eluci- 
dated the subject ; and instead of a single difficulty, — 
What is the 'nature of Knowledge? these attempts at 
illustration ihtroduced Wo, — ^What was the ti*ue analy- 
sis of the Doctrines thus adduced ? and, — ^Whether they 
might safely be taken as types of real Knowledge? 

This has usually heen the case when there have 
been adduced, as standard examples of the formation 
of human knowl^ge, doctrines belonging to supposed 
sciences other than the material sciences ; doctrines, for 
example, of Political Economy, or Philology, or Morals, 
or the Philosophy of the Fine Arts. I am very far 
from thinking that, in regard to such subjects, there are 
no important truths hitherto established : but it would 
seem thgtt those tniths which have been obtained in 
these provinces of knowledge, have not yet been fixed 
by means of distinct and permanent phraseology, and 
sanctioned by universal reception, and formed into a 
connected sy^em, and traced through the steps of their 
gradual discovery and establishment, so as to make 
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them instructive examples of the nature and progress 
•of truth in general. Herealfcer we trust to be able to 
show that the progress of m#ral, and political, and phi- 
lological, and other knowledge, is governed by the same 
laws ai^that of physiqgil stience. But since, at present, 
the former class of subjects are full of controversy, doubt, 
qnd obscurity, while the latter consist of undisputed 
ti^iths clearly understood and expressed, it mayd3e con- 
sidered a wise procedure to make the# latter class of 
doctrines the basis of our speculations. And on the 
having taken this course^ is, in a great measure, my* 
hope founded, of obtaining valuable tiuths which have 
escaped preceding inquirers. 

iBut it may be said that many preceding writers on 
the nature and progress of knowledge have taken their 
examples abundantly from the Physical Sciences. It 
woul(>be easy to point out admirable works, which have 
appeared during the present and former generations, in 
which instances of discovery, borrowed from the Physi- 
cal Sciences, are introduced in a manner most happily 
instructive. And to the works in '^liich this has been 
done, I gladly give my most cordial admiration. But at 
the same time I mayVenture to remark that there still 
remains a difference between my design and theirs : and 
that J[ use the Physical Science^ as exemplifications of 
the general progress of knowledge in a manner very 
materially difierent from the course which is followed 
in works such as are now referred to. For the conclu- 
sions stated in the present work, respecting ki^owledge 
and discovery, are drawn from a cormected and syste- 
matic survey of the whole range of Physical Science and 
its History; whereas, hitherto, philosophers have con- 
tented themselves with adducing detached examples of 
scientific doctrines, drawn from one or two departments 
of science. So long as we select our examples in this 
arbitrary and limited manner, we lose the be»t part of 
that philosophical instruction, which the sciences are 
fitted to afford when we consider them as all members 
of one, series, and as governed by rules which are the 
same for all. Mathematical and chemical truths, phy- 
sic^ and physiological doctrines, the sciences of classifi- 
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cation and of causation, n^st alike be taken into our 
account, in order that we may learn what are the gene-' 
ral characters of real knowfedge. When our conclusions 
assume so comprehensive a shape that they apply to a 
range of subjects so vast and vaii^ied as these, Vr e may 
feel some confidence that they represent the genuine 
form of universal and permanent truth. But if o^’ 
exempMficafeon is of a narrower kind, it may easily 
cramp and disifcirb our philosophy. We may, for in- 
stance, render our views of truth and its evidence so 
*rigid and confined as to be quite wortliless, by founding 
them too much on the contemplation of mathematical 
truth. We may overlook some of the most important 
steps in the general course of discovery, by fixing 4hr 
attention too exclusi^ly upon some one conspicuous 
group of discoveries, as, for instance, those of Newton. 
We may misunderstand the nature of physiokigical 
discoveries, by attempting to force an analogy between 
them and discoveries of mechanical laws, and by not 
attending to the intermediate sciences which fill up the 
vast interval between these extreme terms in the series 
of material sciences. In these and in many other 
ways, a partial and arbitrary reference to the material 
sciences in cur inquiry into human knowledge may 
mislead us ; or at least ‘may fail to give us those wider 
views, and that deeper insight, which should result 
from a systematic study of the whole range of sciences 
with this particular object. 

The design of the following work, then, is to form a 
Philosophy of Science, by analyzing the substance and 
examining the progress of the existing body of the 
sciences. As a preliminary to this undertaking, a sur- 
vey of the history of the sciences was necessary. This, 
accordingly, I have already performed ; and the result 
of the labour thus undertaken has been laid before the 
public as^a History of the Inductive Sciences, 

In that work I have endeavoured to trace the steps 
by which men acquired each main portion of that 
knowledge on which they now look with so ,.much 
confidence and satisfaction. The events which that 
History relates, the speculations and controversies 
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which are there described, |nd discussions of the same 
kind, far more extensive, which are there omitted, 
must all be taken into ouil account at present, as the 
prominent and standard examples of the circumstances 
which •attend the pwDgrIss of knowledge. With so 
much of real historical fact before us, we may hope to 
«.joid such views of the processes of the l^uinan mind 
as are too partial and limited, or too vague aiM loose, 
or too abstract and unsubstantial, to represent fitly the 
real forms of discovery and of truth. 

Of former attempts, made with the same view ol 
tracing the conditions of the progress of knowledge, 
that of Bacon is perhaps the most conspicuous: and 
hii labours on this subject were opened by his book 
on the Advancement of Learning^ which contains, 
among other matter, a survey of the then existing 
state nf knowledge. But this review was undertaken 
rather with the object of ascertaining in what quarters 
future advances were to be hoped for, than of learning 
by what means they were to be nijide. His examina- 
tion of the domain of human knowledge was conducted 
rather with the view of discovering what remained 
undone, than of finding out how so much had been 
done. Bacon’s survey was made for the purpose .of 
tracing the . boundaries, rathe? than of detecting the 
principles of knowledge. ‘I will now attempt,’ he 
says^, Ho make” a general and faithful perambulation 
of learning, with an inquiry what parts thereof lie 
fresh and waste, and not improved and coii\i^rted by 
the industry of man \ to the end tha^ such a plot made 
and recorded to memory, may both minister light to 
any public designation, and also serve to excite volun- 
tary endeavours.’ Nor will it be foreign to our scheme 
also hereafter to examine wdth a like purpose the fron- 
tier-line of man’s intellectual estate. But the object 
of our perambulation in the first place, is noiJ so mucli 
to determine the extent of the field, as the sources of 
its fertility. We would learn by what plan and rules 


* Advancement of Learning^ b. L p. 74* 
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of culture, conspiring wii^bi the native forces of the 
bounteous soil, those rich harvests have been produced 
which fill our gamers. Bfecon’s maxims, on the other 
hand, respecting the mode in which he conceived that 
knowledge was thenceforth to*be cultivated, haVeJittle 
reference to the fiulures, still less to the successes, 
which are recorded in his Review of the learning 
his tim€. His precepts are connected with his histori- 
cal views in slight and unessential manner. His 
Philosophy of the Sciences is not collected from the 
Sciences which are noticed in his survey. Nor, in 
truth, could this, at the time when he wrote, have 
easily been otherwise. At that period, scarce any 
branch of physics existed as a science, except Astro- 
nomy. The rules which Bacon gives for tlie conduct 
of scientific researches are obtained, as it were, by divi- 
nation, from the contemplation of subjects with ifegard 
to which no sciences as yet were. His instances of 
steps rightly or wrongly made in this path, are in a 
great measure cases of his own devising. ‘ He could 
not have exemplified his Aphorisms by references to 
treatises then extant, on the laws of nature; for the 
constant burden of his exliortation is, that men up to 
his time had almost universally followed an erroneous 
course. And however'^we may admire the sagj^city 
with which he pointed the way along a better path, 
we have this great advantage over him ; — ^that we can 
interrogate the many travellers who since his time 
have jo^>meyed on Jbhis road. At the present day, 
when we have rfiader our notice so many sciences, 
of such wide extent, so well established; a Philoso- 
phy of the Sciences ought, it must seem, to be found- 
ed, not uj)on conjecture, but upon an examination of 
many instances; — should not consist of a few vague 
and unconnected maxims, difficult and doubtful in 
their application, but should form a system of wliich 
every part has been repeatedly confirmed and veri- 
fied. 

This accordingly it is the purpose of the p??esent 
work to attempt. But I may further observe, that as 
my hope of making any progress in this undertaking is 
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founded upon the design of peeping constantly in view 
*the whole result of the past history and present con- 
dition of science, I have alsJ been led to ^aw my les- 
sons from my examples in a manner more systematic 
and M^lar, as appeiurs t6 me, than has been done by 
preceding writers. Bacon, as I have just said, was led 
^ his maxims for the promotion of knowledge by the 
sagacity of his own mind, with little or no afd from 
previous examples. Succeeding philosojfhers may often 
have gathered useful instruction from i^e instances of, 
scientific truths and discoveries which they adduced, 
but their conclusions were drawn from their instances 
casually and arbitrarily. They took for their moral 
any which the story might suggest. But such a pro- 
ceeding as this cannot suffice for us, whose aim is to 
obtain a consistent body of philosophy from a contem- 
platioft of the whole of Science and its History. For 
our purpose it is necessary to resolve scientific truths 
into their conditions and ingredients, in order that we 
may see in what manner each of these has been and is 
to be provided, in the cases whicA we may have to 
consider. This accordingly is necessarily the first part 
of our bisk : — to analyse Scientific Truth into its Ele- 
ments. This attempt will occupy the earlier portion 
of the present work ; and will necessarily be somewhat 
long, and jierhaps, in many parts, abstruse and unin- 
viting. The risk of such an inconvenience is inevit- 
able; for th(i inquiry brings before us many of the 
most dark and entangled questijpns in which men 
have at any time busied themselveS. And even if 
these can now be made clearer and plainer than of 
yore, still they can be made so only by means of men- 
tal discipline and mental effort. Moreover this analy- 
sis of scientific truth into its elements contains much, 
both in its principles and in its results, different from 
the doctrines most generally prevalent amohg us in 
recent times : but on that very account this analysis is 
an essential part of the doctrines which 1 have now to 
lay before the reader : and I must therefore crave his 
indulgence towards any portion of it which may ap- 
peal* to him obscure or repulsive. 
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There is another circufistance which may tend to 
make the present work less pleasing than others on the 
same subject, in, the natuife of the examples of h\iman 
knowledge to which I confine myself ; all my instances 
being, as I have said, taken f^*o^]^ the material ^qjjences. 
For the truths belonging to these sciences are, for the 
most part, neither so familiar nor so interesting to 
bulk of readers as those doctrines wliich belong to some 
other subjects* Every general proposition concerning 
politics or mo];uls at once stirs up an interest in men’s 
bosoms, which makes them listen with curiosity to the 
attempts to trace it to its origin and foundation. Every 
rule of art or language brings before the mind of culti- 
vated men subjects of familiar and agreeable thought, 
and is dwelt upon with pleasure for its own sake, as 
well as on account of the philosophical lessons which it 
may convey. But the curiosity which regards the 
truths of physics or chemistry, or even of physiology 
or astronomy, is of a more limited and less animated 
kind. Hence, in the mode of inquiry which I have 
prescribed to myself, the examples which I have to 
adduce will not amuse and relieve the reader’s mind 
as much as they might do, if I could allow myself 
to collect thc^m from the whole field of human know- 
ledge. They will have in them nothing to engage 
his fancy, or to warm his heart. I am compelled to 
detain the listener in the cMlly air of the external 
world, in order that we may have the advantage of 
full daylight. ^ 

But although^ cannot avoid this inconvenience, so 
far as it is one, I hope it will be recollected how great 
are the advantages which we obtain by this restriction. 
We are thus enabled to draw all our conclusions from 
doctrines which are universally allowed to be emi- 
nently certain, clear, and definite. The portions of 
knowledge to which I refer are well known, and well 
established among men. Their names are familiar, 
their assertions uncontested. Astronomy and Gteology, 
Mechanics and Chemistry, Optics and Acoustics, Bo- 
tany and Physiology, are each recognized as large and 
substantial collections of undoubted truths. Men ai’e 
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wont to dwell with pride an^ triumph on the acquisi- 
tions of knowledge which have been made in each of 
these provinces j and to spelk with qpnfidence of the 
certainty of their results. And all can easily learn in 
^what ]|Bfositories thesd trtfe-sures of human knowledge 
are to be found. When, therefore, we begin our in- 
qi^ry from such examples, we proceed uppn a solid 
foundation. With such a clear ground of confidence, 
we shall not be met with general assertions of the 
vagueness and uncertainty of human knowledge; with 
the question. What truth, is, and How we are to re- 
cognize it; with complaints concerning the hopeless- 
ness and unprofitableness of such researches. We have, 
at least, a definite problem before us. We have to 
examine the structure and schenje, not of a shapeless 
mass of incoherent materials, of which we doubt 
whetheA* it be a ruin or a natural wilderness, but of 
a fair and lofty palace, still erect and tenanted, where 
hundreds of different apartments belong to a common 
plan, where every generation adds something to the 
extent and magnificence of the pile. The ceitainty 
and the constant progress of science are things so un- 
questioned, that we are at least engaged in an intel- 
ligible inquiry, when* we are examining the grounds 
and nature of that certainty, tlie causes 5.nd laws of 
that progress. 

To this inquiry, tlieii, wB now proceed. And in 
entering upon this task, however our plan or our prin- 
ciples may differ from those of the eqiiiient philosophers 
who have endeavoured, in our own or in former times, 
to illustrate or enforce the philosoj)hy of science, we 
most willingly acknowledge them as in many things 
our leaders and teachers. Each reform must involve 
its own peculiar principles, and the result of our at- 
tempts, so far as they lead to a result, must be, in some 
respects, different from those of former workfe. But 
we may still share with the great writers who have 
treated this subject before us, their spirit of hope and 
trust, fjieir reverence for the dignity of the subject, 
their belief in the vast powers and boundless destiny 
of n^. And we may once more venture to use the 
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words of hopeful exhort^ion, with which the greatest 
of those who have trodden this path encouraged him- 
self and his followers whAu he set out upon his way. 

‘ Concerning ourselves we speak not; but as touch- 
ing the matter which we haVe in hand, this wb ask ; — ‘ 
that men deem it not to be the setting up an 02)inion, 
but the pcrrforming of a Work : and that they recghre 
this afe a certainty ; that we are not laying the founda- 
tions of any *sect or doctrine, but of the profit and 
dignity of m^kind. Furthemiore, that being well 
disposed to what shall advantage themselves, and put- 
ting ofi‘ factions and prejudices, they take common 
counsel with us, to the end that being by these our 
aids and appliances freed and defended from wander- 
ings and impedimente, they may lend their hands also 
to the labours which remain to be }>erformed : and yet 
fui-ther, that they be of good hope; neither Imagine 
to themselves this our Reform m something of infinite 
dimension, and beyond the grasp of moi’tal man, whcm 
in truth it is the end and true limit of infinite errour ; 
and is by no means unmindful of the condition of mor- 
tality and humanity, not confiding that such a tiling 
can be carried to its perfect close in the space of one 
single age, but assigning it as a task to a succession of 
generations.’ 

[The Pliilosoj)hy of the Inductive Sciences, accord- 
ing to our view, must be founded upon the History of 
such Sciences ; which history we have attempted in a 
forme»)Work. Th^i events of that history may be de- 
scribed generallj as the rise of Theories out of Facts. 
But besides tliis, which we may term the external his- 
tory of Theories, there is an internal history of Theories, 
namely, the series of steps by which the human mind 
becomes capable of forming each Theory. Hence to 
complete the History of the Sciences as derived from 
Facts, require a history of the Ideas by which such 
derivation has been made possible : and thus, the First 
Fart of our Philosophy must be a History of Sdentifie 
Ideas ; — a labour no less historical than our ^former 
work, and concerned with the same events ; but which 
has been purposely kept separate dunng the composi- 
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tion, in order that it might be afterwards presented in 
a more systematic form, which I have here attempted 
to do. * 

Scientific Ideas are iihe Conditions of the derivation 
of Sciences from Factsc: bdt can any method or methods 
be given by which such a Derivation can be ensured, or 
at least, aided? Many such methods hav« been pro- 
posed; of wliich the most celebrated is the i^ovum 
Organon of Bacon, of which the title 'v^as intended to 
imply that its scope goes much beyond tjie Organon of 
Aristotle. With the experience of the formation of 
Science which tlie world has had since Bacon’s time, it 
does not aj^pear presumptuous to siij)pose that we can 
now improve or correct his methods; nor to term such 
an attempt Novum Organon Renbvatum. 

The Pliilosophy of the IndiJfctive Sciences, then, 
contains these two parts, The History of Scientific Ideas, 
and the Novum Organon Renovatum.'] 
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INDUCTIVE SCI-ENCES. 


PART I. 

HISTORY OE SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. 


[We have just spoken of Tlieorieh and Facts, of Ideas 
ind Facts, and of Inductive Sciences, which ini|{Jy the 
opposition of Induction and Deduction,* The explana- 
}ion of these antitheses must be the starting point of 
>ur Philoso})hy.] 
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[Knowledge grows, and] through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the 
Suns. 
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Quic adhuc inventa sunt in Scientiis^ ea hujusmodi sunt ut 
Notionibus Vulgaiibus fere subjaceant : ut vero ad interiora et 
femotiora Natune penetretur, necesse est ut tarn Notiones 
quam Axiomata magis cert4 et znunit^t vi& a pai*ticularibus 
abstrahantur ; atque oninino melior et certior intellecttls adope- 
ratio in usum veniat. 


Bacon, Nov, Org,, Lib. i. Aphor. xviii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Op the Fundamental Antithesis of Philosophy. 

Sect. I. — Thoughts and Things. 

I N order that we may do something towards deter- 
mining the nature and conditions of human know- 
ledge, (which I have already stated as the purpose of this 
work,) I shall have to refer to an antithesis or opposi- 
tion, which is familiar and generally recognized, and in 
which the distinction of the things opposed to each 
other is commonly considered very clear apd plain. I 
shall have to attempt *to make tjiis opposition sharper 
and stronger than it is usually conceived, and yet to 
shew that the distinction is far from being so clear and 
definite as it is usually assumed to be : I shall have to 
point the contrast, yet shew that the things which are 
contrasted cannot be separated : — I* nipst explain that 
the antithesis is constant and essential, but yet that 
there is no fixed and permanent line dividing its mem- 
bers. I may thus appear, in different parts of my 
discussion, to be proceeding in oi)posite directions, but 
I hope that the reader who gives me a patient attention 
will see that both steps lead to the point of yiew to 
which I wish to lead him. 

The antithesis or opposition of which I speak is 
denoted, with various modifications, by various pairs of, 
terms : I shall endeavour to shew the connexion of these 
different modes of expression, and I will begin with that 
form*which is the simplest and most idiomatic. 
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The simplest and most# idiomatic expression of the^ 
antithesis to which I refe]| is that in which we oppose* 
to each other Things and Thoughts. The opposition 
is familiar and plain. Our thoughts are something 
which belongs to ourselves; scfmething which takes 
place within us; the y a re what we tliink; they are ac- 
tions of oui* minds. Things, on the contrary, are soja/j- 
thing different from ourselves and independent of us ; 
something which is without us; they are; we see them, 
touch them, ai?d thus know that they exist; but we do 
not make them by seeing or touching them, as we make 
our Thoughts by thinking them ; we are passive, and 
Things act upon our organs of perception. 

Now what I wish especially to remark is this : that 
in all human Knowledge both Thoughts and Things 
are concerned. In every part of my knowledge there 
must be some thing about which I know, and ah inter- 
nal act of me who know. Thus, to take simple yet 
definite parts of our knowledge, if I know that a solar 
year consists of 3^15 days, or a lunar month of 30 days, 
I know something about the sun or the moon ; namely, 
that those objects perform certain revolutions and go 
through cer^in changes, in those numbers of days ; but 
I count such numbei;s and conceive such revolutions 
and changes by acts of my own thoughts. And both 
these elements of my knowledge are indispensable. If 
there were not such external Things as the sun and 
the moon I could not have any knowledge of the pro- 
gress of time as marked by them. And however regu- 
lar were the motions of the sun and moon, if I could 
not count their appearances and combine their changes 
into a cycle, or if I could not understand this when 
done by other men, I could not know anything about a 
year or a month. In the former case I might be con- 
ceived as a human being, possessing the human powers 
of thinking and reckoning, but kept in a dark world 
with nothing to mark the progress of existence. The 
latter is the case of brute animals, which see the sun 
and moon, but do not know how many days make a 
month or a year, because they have not human powers 
of thinking and reckoning. 
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The two elements which are essential to our know- 
ledge in the above cases, areipecessary to human know- 
ledge in all cases. In all cases, Knowledge implies a 
combination of Thoughts and Things. Without this 
combination, it would not be Knowledge. Without 
Thoughts, there could be no connexion ; without Things, 
tli^fe could be no reality. Thoughts and Things are so 
intimately combined in our Knowledge, that we Wo not 
look upon them as distincf. One sinf^le act of the 
mind involves them both; and their contrast disap- 
pears in their union. 

But tliough Knowledge requires the union of these 
two elements. Philosophy requires the separation of 
them, in order that the nature and structure of Know- 
ledge may be seen. Therefore I* begin by considering 
this separation. And I now proceed to speak of an- 
other way of looking at the antithesis of which I have 
spoken ; and which I may, for the reasons which I have 
just mentioned, call the Fundamental Antithesis of 
Philosophy. 

Sect, 2. — Necessary and Experiential Truths. 

Most persons are familiar with the distinction of nece s- 
sary and contingent truths. The formCr kind ^e 
Truths which cannot but be true; as that 19 and ti 
make 30 ; — ^that parallelograms upon the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal; — ^that all the 
angles in the same segment of a circle are equal* The 
latter are Truths which it happens (contingi^ are true ; 
but which, for anything which we can see, might have 
been otherwise; as that a lunar month contains 30 
days, or that the stars revolve in circles round the pole. 
The latter kind of Truths are learnt by experience, and 
hence we may call them truths of Experience^ or, for 
the sake, of convenience. Experiential Truths,* in con- 
trast with Kecessary Truths. 

Geometrical propositions are the most manifest ex- 
amples .of Kecessary Truths. All persons who have 
read and understood the elements of geometry, know 
that* the propositions above stated (that parallelograms 
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upon the same base^ and .between the same parallels 
are equal; that all the anf les in the same segment of a 
circle are equal,) are neceimiily true ; not only they a/re 
true, but they must he true. The meaning of the terms 
being understood, and the proof being gone through, 
the truth of the propositions must be assented to. We 
learn these propositions to be tiue by demonstrat^MS 
deduced from definitions and axioms; and when we 
have thus leafnt them, we^ see that they could not be 
otherwise. In,. the same manner, the truths which con- 
cern numbers are necessary truths : 1 9 and 1 1 not only 
do make 30, but must make that number, and cannot 
make anything else. In the same manner, it is a neces- 
sary truth that half the sum of two numbers added to 
half their difiference iSs equal to the greater number. 

It is easy to find examples of Experiential Truths; — 
propositions which we Imow to be true, but kfiow by 
experience only. We know, in this way, that salt will 
dissolve in water; that plants cannot live without light; 
— in short, we know in this way all that we do know 
^in chemistry, physiology, and the material sciences in 
general. I take the Sciences as my examples of human 
knowledge, rather than the common truths of daily life, 
or moral or J)olitical truths ; because, though the latter 
ai’e more generally interesting, the former are much 
more definite and certain, and therefore better starting- 
points for our speculations, as I have already said. And 
we may take elementary astronomical truths as the 
most familiar exaipples of Experiential Truths in the 
domain of science. 

With these examples, the distinction of Necessaiy 
and Experiential Truths is, I hope, clear. The former 
kind, we see to be true by thinking about them, and 
see that they could not be otherwise. The latter kind, 
men could never have discovered to be true wdthout 
looking ‘at them; and having so discovered them, still no 
one will pretend to say they might not have been other- 
wise. For aught we can see, the astronomical truths 
which express the motions and periods of the sun, 
moon and stars, might have been otherwise. If we had 
been placed in another part of the solar system, ouc ex- 
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*periential trutHs respecting (feys, years, and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, wofLld have been other than 
they are, as we know from astronomy itself. 

It i^ evident that tlj^ distinction of Necessary 
and Experiential TrJths involves the same antithesis 
which we have already considered ; — ^the antithesis of 
Thoughts and Things. Necessary Truths are derived 
from our own Thoughts : Experiential truths h.re de-; 
rived from our observation of Things about us. The 
opposition of Necessary and Experiential Truths is 
another aspect of the Fundamental Antithesis of Phi- 
losophy. 


Sect 3 . — Deduction and Induction. 

I HAVE already stated that geometrical truths are esta- 
blished by demonstrations deduced from definitions 
and axioms. The term Deduction is specially applied 
to such a course of demonstration of truths from defi- 
nitions and axioms. In the case of the parallelograms 
upon the same base and between the same parallels, we 
prove certain triangles to be equal, by supposing them 
placed so that their two bases have the same extremi- 
ties; and hence, referring to an Axiom respecting 
straight lines, we infer that the bases coincide. We 
combine these equal triangles with other equal spaces, 
and in this way make up both the one and the other of 
the parallelograms, in such a manner as to shew that 
they are equal. In this manner, gping on step by step, 
deducing the equality of the triangle from the axiom, 
and the equality of the parallelograms from that of the 
triangles, we travel to the conclusion. And this pro- 
cess of successive deduction is the scheme of aU geome- 
trical proof. We begin with Definitions of the notions 
which we reason about, and with Axioms, or self-evident 
truths, respecting these notions ; and we gef, by rea- 
soning from these, other truths which are demonstra- 
tively evident ; and from these truths again, others of 
the salne kind, and so on. We begin with our own 
Thoughts, which supply us with Axioms to start from ; 
and we reason from these, till we come to propositions 
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which are applicable to the Things about us ; as for, 
instance, the propositions i^Jspecting circles and spheres 
applicable to the motions of the heavenly bodies. Tliis 
is Deduction^ or Deductive Reasoning. ^ 

Experiential truths are acquired in a very different 
way. In order to obtain such truths, we begin with 
Things. In order to learn how many days there are^ifi 
a year, br in a lunar month, we must begin by observing 
the sun and the” moon. We must observe their changes 
?day by day, am^ try to make the cycle of change fit into 
some notion of number which* we supply from our own 
Thoughts. We shall find that a cycle of 30 days nejirly 
will fit the changes of phase of the moon ; — ^that a cycle 
of 365 days nearly will fit the changes of daily motion 
of the sun. Or, to ’go on to experiential truths of 
which the discovery comes within the limits of the his- 
tory of science — ^we shall find (as Hipparchus lound) 
that the unequal motion of the sun among the stars, 
such as observation shews it to be, may be fitly repre- 
sented by the notiop of an eccentric; — a cii*cle in whiqh 
the sun has an equable annual motion, the spectator 
not being in the center of the ciycle. Again, in the 
same manner^ at a later period, Kepler started from 
more exact observatiouj^ of the sun, and compared them 
with a supposed motion in a certain ellipse ; and was 
able to shew that, not a circle about an eccentric point, 
but an ellipse, supplied the mode of conception which 
truly agreed with the motion of the sun about the 
earth ; or rather, as rCopemicus had already shewn, of 
the earth about *^he sun. In such cases, in which 
truths are obtained by beginning from observation of 
external things and by finding some notion with which 
the Things, as observed, agree, the truths are said to 
be obtained by Induction. The process is an hiductive 
Process. 

The contrast of the Deductive and Inductive pro- 
cess is obvious. In the former, we proceed at each step 
from general truths to particular applications of them ; 
in the latter, from particular observations to a general 
truth which includes them. In the former case we 
mav be said to reason downwards^ in the latter case, 
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upwards; for general notions are conceived as stand- 
•ing above particulars. Necessary truths are proved, 
like arithmetical sums, by aading together the portions 
of which they consist. An inductive truth is proved, 
lik%th(? guess which ans^^ers a riddle, by its agreeing 
with the facts described. Demonstration is irresistible 
iij its effect on the belief, but does not produce surprize, 
because all tl^e steps to the conclusion are exi!ibited, 
before we arrive at the conclusion. Ihductive infer- 
ence is not demonstrative, but it is ofteq more striking 
than demonstrative reasoiiing, because the intermediate 
links between the particulars and the inference are not 
shewn. Deductive truths arc the results of relations 
among our own Thoughts. Inductive truths are rela- 
tions wdiicli we discern among existing Things; and 
thus, this opposition of Deduction and Induction is 
again An aspect of the Fundamental Antithesis already 
spoken of. 


Sect 4 . — Theories and p^acts. 

General exp^iriontial Truths, such as we liave just 
spoken of, are called Theories, and the particular obser- 
vations from which .they are collected,* and which 
they include and explain, are cailed Fofts, * Thus Hip- 
pai-chus’s doctrine, that the sun moves in an eccentric 
about the earth, is his Theory of the Sun, or the Eccen- 
tric Theory, The doctrine of Kapler, that the Earth 
moves in an Ellipse about the Sun, is Kepler^ Theory 
of the Earth, the Elliptical Theory. ^ Ifewton’s doctrine 
that this elliptical motion of the Earth about the Sun 
is produced and governed by the Sun’s attraction upon 
the Earth, is the Newtonian theory, the Theory of 
Attraction, Each of these Theories was accepted, be- 
cause it included, connected and explained the Facts; 
the Facts being, in the two former cases, the motions 
of the Sun as observed; and in the other case, the 
elliptical motion of the Earth as known by Kepler’s 
Theory.. This antithesis of TJveory and Fact is included 
in what has just been said of Inductive Propositions. 
A Theory is an Inductive Proposition, and the Facts 
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are the particular observations from which, as I have 
said, such Propositions ar^ inferred by Induction. The 
Antithesis of Theory and Fact implies the fundamen- 
tal Antithesis of Thoughts and Things; for a Theory 
(that is, a true Theory) may be described as a Thoj|ght-< 
which is contemplated distinct from Things and seen 
to agree with them ; while a Fact is a combination of 
our Thoiights with Things in so complete agreenfbnt 
that we do not regard them as separate. 

Thus tlie aijtithesis of Theory and Fact involves the 
antithesis of Thoughts and Things, but is not identical 
with it. Facts involve Thoughts, for we know Facts 
only by thinking about them. The Fact that the year ^ 
consists of 365 clays; the Fact that the month consists 
of 30 days, cannot be^ known to us, except we have the 
Thouglits of Time, Number and Recurrence. But these 
Thoughts are so familiar, that we have the fact in our 
mind as a simple Thing without attending to the 
Thought which it involves. When we mould our 
Thoughts into a Theory, we consider the thought as 
distinct from the Facts ; but yet, though distinct, not 
independent of them ; for it is a true Theory, only by 
including and agreeing with the Facts. 

Sect 5 . — Ideas and Sensations, 

We have just seen that the antithesis of Theory and 
Fact, although it involves the antithesis of Thoughts 
and Tilings, is not^ identical with it. There are other 
modes of expresision also, which involve the same Fun- 
damental Antithesis, more or less modified. Of these, 
the pair of words which in theiy relations appear to 
separate the members of the antithesis most distinctly 
are Idea^ and Sensations, We see and hear and touch 
external things, and thus perceive them by our senses; 
but in perceiving them, we connect the impressions of 
sense according to relations of space, time, number, 
likeness, cause, <fec. Now some at least of these kinds 
of connexion, as space, time, number, may be^ contem- 
plated distinct from the things to which ‘ they are ap- 
plied ; and so contemplated, I term them Ideas, ^ And 
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the other element, the impressions upon our senses 
iVhich they connect, are call^ Sensations, 

I term space, time, cause, &c.. Ideas, because they 
are general relations among our sensations, apprehended 
•by an act of the mmd,€iotDy the senses simply. These 
relations involve something beyond what the senses 
alfjne could furnish. By the sense of sight we see 
various shades and colours and shapes before us, but 
the outlines by which they aj'e separated into distinct 
objects of definite forms, are the work* of the mind 
itself. And again, when we conceive visible things, 
not only as surfaces of a certain form, but as solid 
bodies, placed at various distances in space, we again 
exert an act of the mind upon them. Whcm we see a 
body move, we see it move in a pjfth or orbit, but this 
orbit is not itself seen ; it is constructed by the mind. 
In like»manner when we see the motions of a needle 
towards a magnet, we do not see the attraction or force 
which produces the effects; but we infer the force, by 
having in our minds the Idea of Cause. Such acts of 
thought, such Ideas, enter into our perceptions of ex- 
ternal things. 

But though our perceptions of external things in- 
volve some act of the mind, they must involve^something 
else besides an act of the mind. If we must exercise 
an act of thought in order to see force exerted, or orbits 
described by bodies in motion, or even in order to see 
bodies existing in space, and to distinguish one kind of 
object from another, still the act of tjiought alone* does 
not make the bodies. There must be sonfething besides, 
07 t which the thought is exerted. A colour, a form, a 
sound, are not produced by the mind, however they 
may be moulded, combined, and interpreted by our 
mental acts. A philosophical poet has spoken of 
All the world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive. 

But it is clear, that though they half create, they do 
not wholly create : there must be an external world of 
colour and sound to give impressions to the eye and 
ear, a&i» well as internal powers by which we perceive 
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, what is offered to our organs. The mind is in some 
' way passive as well as acjive : there are objects withoilt 
as well as faculties within ; — Sensations, as well as acts 
of Thought. 

Indeed this is so far geherally acknowledged, thalJ 
according to common apprehension, the mind is i)txssive 
rather than active in acquiring the knowledge whic^ it 
receives concerning the material world. Its sensations 
ai-e generally^ considered more distinct than its opera- 
tions. The vorld without is held to be more clearly 
real than the faculties within. That there is something 
different fisom ourselves, something external to us, 
something independent of us, something wliich no act 
of our minds can make or can destroy, is held by all 
men to be at least Us evident, as that our minds can 
exert any effectual process in modifying and appre- 
ciating the impressions made upon them. Mv)st per- 
sons are more likely to doubt whether the mind be 
always actively applying Ideas to the objects which it 
perceives, than whether it perceive them passively by 
means of Sensations. 

But yet a little consideration will show us that an 
activity of the mind, and an activity according to cer- 
tain Ideas, IS requisite in all our knowledge of external 
objects. We see objects, of various solid forms, and at 
various distances from us. But we do not thus perceive 
them by sensation ^one. Our visual impressions can- 
not, of themselves, convey to us a knowledge of solid 
form^ or of distance from us. Such knowledge is in- 
fenced from wffat we see : — ^inferred by conceiving the 
objects as existing in space, and by applying to them 
the Idea of Space. Again : — day after day passes, till 
they make up a year : but we do not know that the 
days are 365, except we count them ; and thus apply 
to them our Idea of Number. Again : — ^we see a needle 
drawn to a magnet : but, in truth, the drawing is what 
we cannot see. . We see the needle move, and infer the 
attraction, by applying to the /act our Idea of Force, 
as the cause of motion. Again: — ^we see two trees of 
different kinds ; but we cannot know that they are so, 
except b^r applying to them our Idea of the resemblance 
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and difference which makes kinds. And thus Ideas, 
Bja well as Sensations, nece/j^rily enter into all our 
knowledge of objects: and these two words express, 
perhaps more exactly thg,n any of the pairs before 
‘mentioned, that Fundtoental Antithesis, in the union 
of which, as I have said, all knowledge consists. 

Sect 6, — Reflexion and Sensatifn, 

It will hereafter be my business to slv)w what the 
Ideas are, which thus enticr into our knowedge; and 
how each Idea has been, as a matter of historical fact, 
introduced into the Science to which it especially be- 
longs. But before I i)roceed to do this, I will notice 
some other terms^ besides the phrkses already noticed, 
which have a reference, more or less direct, to the 
FundaiAental Antithesis of Ideas and Sensations. I 
will mention some of these, in order that if they should 
come under the reader’s notice, he may not be per- 
plexed as to their bearing upon the view here presented 
to him. 

The celebrated doctrine of Locke, that all our 
‘ Ideas,’ (that is, in his use of the word, all our objects 
of thinking,) come frcun Sensation or Beflexion, will 
naturally occur to the reader as connecteii with the 
antithesis of which I have been speaking. But there 
is a great difference between Locke’s account of Sensa- 
tion and Reflexion, and our view of Sensation and 
Ideas. He is speaking of the origin of,our knowledge ; — 
we, of its nature and composition. is content to 
say that all the knowledge which we do not receive 
directly by Sensation, we obtain by Keflex Acts of the 
mind, which make up his Reflexion. But we hold that 
there is no Sensation without an act of the mind, and 
that the mind’s activity is not only reflexly exerted 
upon itself, but directly upon objects, so as to perceive 
in them connexions and relations which are not Sensa- 
tions. He is content to put together, under the name 
of Reflexion, everything in our knowledge which is 
not Sensation : we are to attempt to analyze all that is 
not Sensation;’ not only to say it consists of Ideas,, but 
voa. L 
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to point out what those Ideas are, and to show the 
mode in which each of fiiem enters into our know- 
ledge. His purpose was, to prove that there are no 
Ideas, except the reflex act^ of the mind : our endea- 
vour will be to show that the •acts of the mind, both' 
direct and reflex, are governed by certain Laws, which 
may be conveniently termed Ideas. His proc^lv.re 
was, & deny that any Ifnowledge could be derived from 
the mind alone : our course will be, to show that in 
every part of our most certain and exact knowledge, 
those who have added to our knowledge in every age 
have refeiTed to principles which the mind itself sup- 
plies, I do not say that my view is contrary to his : 
but it is altogether difierent from liis. If I grant that 
all our knowledge cdbies from Sensation and Reflexion, 
still my task then is only begun ; for I want further to 
determine, in each science, what portion coifies, not 
from mere Sensation, but from those Ideas by the aid 
of which either Sensation or Reflexion can lead to 
Science, , 

Locke’s use of the word ‘ idea’ is, as the reader will 
perceive, different from ours. IJe uses the word, as he 
says, which ‘ serves best to stand for whatsoever is the 
object of tlie understanding when a man thinks.’ ‘ I 
have used it,’ he adds, ‘ to express whatever is meant 
by phantasjn, notion^ species, or whatever it is to which 
the mind can be ^employed about in tliinking.’ It 
might be shown that tliis separation of the 7nind itself 
from* the ideal objects about which it is employed in 
thinking, may*lead to very erroneous results. But it 
msLy suffice to observe that we use the word Ideas, in 
the manner already explained, to express that element, 
supplied by the mind itself, which must be combined 
with Sensation in order to produce knowledge. For us, 
Ideas are not Objects of Thought, but rather Laws of 
Thouglit. Ideas are not synonymous with Notions; 
they are Principles which give to our Notions what- 
ever they contain of truth. But our use of the term 
Idea will be more fully explained hereafter. ' 
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Sect 7 * — Subjective and Objective, 

The Fundamental Antithesis of Philosophy of which I 
have to, speak has been bijought into great prominence 
in the writings of modern German philosophers, and has 
conspicuously formed the basis of their system«. They 
indicated this antithesis by the terms subjective 
and objective. According to the technical ]|^nguage of old 
writers, a thing and its qualities are described as sub- 
ject and attributes; and thus a man’s faculties and acts 
are attributes of which he 'is the subject. The mind is 
the subject in whicli ideas inhere. Moreover, the man’s 
hiculties and acts are employed upon external objects; 
and from objects all his sensations arise. Hence the 
part of a man’s knowledge which l)elongs to his own 
mind, is subjective : that which flows in upon him from 
the wond external to liim, is objective. And as in man’s 
contemplation of nature, there is always some act of 
thought which depends upon himself, and some matter 
of thought which is independent of » him, there is, in 
every part of his knowledge, a subjective and an objec- 
tive element. The combination of the two elements, 
the subjective or ideal, and the objective or.obseiwed, is 
necessary, in order to ^ive ns anji insiglit into the laws 
of nature. But different persons, according to their 
mental habits and constitution, may be inclined to 
dwell by preference upon the one or the other of these 
two elements. It may perhaps interest the reader to 
see this difference of intellectual chaiacfj^r illustrated in 
two eminent men of genius of modern times, Gothe 
and Schiller. 

Gothe himself gives us the account to which I refer, 
in his history of the progress of his speculations con- 
cerning the Metamorphosis of Plants ; a mode of view- 
ing their structure by which he explained, in ^ very 
striking and beautiful manner, the relations of the dif- 
ferent parts of a plant to each other; as has been nar- 
rated in the History of the Inductive Sciences. Gothe 
felt a delight in the passive contemplation of nature, 
unmiiigled with the desire of reasoning and theorizing ; 
a deliiht such as naturally belongs to those poets who 

D 2 
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merely embody the images which a fertile genius sug- 
gests, and do not mix with these pictures, judgments 
and reflexions of their own. Schiller, on the other 
hand, both by his own stroi\g feeling of the value of 
moral purpose in poetry, and by*' his adoption of a sys- 
tem of metaphysics in which the subjective element was 
made, very prominent, was well disj)osed to recog?iize 
fully the autl^ority of iSeas over external impressions. 

Gothe for a time felt a degree of estrangement to- 
wards Schillei, arising from this contrariety in their 
views and characters. But * on one occasion they fell 
into discussion on the study of natural histoiy; and 
Giithe endeavoured to impress upon his companion his 
persuasion that nature was to be considered, not as com- 
posed of detached and incoherent parts, but as active 
and alive, and unfolding herself in each portion, in 
virtue of principles which pervade the whole. Schiller 
objected that no such view of the objects of natural 
histoiy had l>een pointed out by observation, the only 
guide which the natural historians recommended ; and 
was disposed on this account to think the whole of 
their study narrow and shallow. ‘Upon this,’ says 
Gothe, ‘I expounded to him, in as lively a way as I 
could, the .metamorphosis of pitots, drawing on paper . 
for him, as I proceeded, a diagram to represent that 
general form of a plant which shows itself in so many 
and so various tramformationa Schiller attended and 
understood; and, accepting the explanation, he said, 

“ This is not oJ)seivation, but an idea.” I replied,’ adds 
Gothe, ‘with some degree of irritation; for the point 
which separated us was most luminously marked by 
this expression: but I smothered my vexation, and 
merely said, “ I was happy to find that I had got ideas 
without knowing it; nay, that I saw them before my 
eyes.”J Gothe then goes on to say, that he had been 
grieved to the very soul by maxims promulgated by 
Scliiller, that no observed fiict ever could correspond 
with an idea. Since he himself loved best to wander 
in the domain of external observation, he had’ been led 
to look with repugnance and hostility upon anything 
which professed to depend upon ideas. ‘ Yet,’ he ob- 
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serves, ‘ it occurred to me that if my Observation was 
identical with his Idea, there must be some common 
ground on which we might meet.’ They went on with 
their mutual explanations, and became intimate and 
* lasting friends. ‘And thus,’ adds the poet, ‘by means 
of that mighty and interminable controversy between 
c^ect and subject, we two concluded an alliance which 
remained unbroken, and produced much benefit tJo our- 
selves and others.’ 

The general diagram of a plant, of whiph Gothe hero 
speaks, must have been a combination of lines and 
marks expressing the relations of position and equiva- 
lence among the elements of vegetable forms, by which 
so many of their resemblances and differences may be 
explained. Such a symbol is not to Idea in that gene- 
ral sense in which we propose to use the term, but is a 
particidar modification of the general Ideas of symme- 
try, developement, and the like; and we shall hereafter . 
see, according to the phraseology which we sliall ex- 
plain in the next chaj)ter, how such a diagram might 
express the ideal conception, of a planl. 

The antithesis of subjective and objective is very fami- 
liar in the philosophical literature of Germany and 
France; nor is it uncommon in any age* of our own 
literature. But though efforts have recently been made 
to give currency among us to this phraseology, it has 
not been cordially received, and has been much com- 
plained of as not of obvious meaning. Nor is the com- 
plaint without ground : for when wp regard the»mind 
as the subject in which ideas inhere, iff becomes for us 
an object, and the antithesis vanishes. We are not so 
much accustomed to use subject in this sense, as to 
make it a proper contrast to object. The combination 
^ ideal and objective^ would more readily convey to a 
modem reader the opposition which is intended be- 
tween the ideas of the mind itself, and the ^objects 
which it contemplates around it. 

To the antitheses alre^y noticed — Tlioughts and 
Things; Necessary and Experiential Tmths; Deduc- 
tion and Induction; Theory and Fact; Ideas and 
Sensations; Reflexion and Sensation; Subjective and 
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Objective; we may add others, by which distinctions 
depending more or less upon the fundamental anti- 
thesis have been denotecf Thus we speak of the in- 
ternal and external sources of our knowledge; of the 
world within and the worU wiihout us; of Mem and 
Nai>ure, Some of the more recent metaphysical writei*s 
of Germany have divided the universe into the Me apd 
Not-rde (Ich and Nicht-ich). Upon such phraseology 
we may obsei'/e, that to have the fundamental anti- 
thesis of which we speak Veally understood, is of the 
highest consequence to philosophy, but that little ai>- 
j)ears to be gained by expressing it in any novel 
manner. The most weighty pai-t of the philosopher’s 
bisk is to analyze the operations of the mind; and in 
this task, it can aid* us but little to call it, instead of 
the mind^ tlie mhjecty or the me. 

Sect. 8 . — Matter and Form. 

There are some other ways of expressing, or rather 
of illustrating, tiie fundamental antithesis, which I 
may briefly notice. The antithesis has been at dif- 
ferent times presented by means oT various images. One 
of the most ancient of tliese, and one which is still 
very instructive, is thh-t which speaks of Sensations as 
the Matter^ and Ideas as the Form, of our knowledge; 
just as ivory is the matter, and a cube tlie form, of a 
die. This comparison has the advantage of showing 
that Iwo elements of an antitliesis which cannot be 
separated in faot, iWy yet be advantageously separated 
in our reasonings. For Matter and Form cannot by 
any means be detached from each other. All matter 
must have some form; all form must be tlie foim of 
some material thing. If the ivory be not a cube, it 
must have a spherical or some other form. And the 
cube, in order to be a cube, must be of some material ; 
— ^if not of ivory, of wood, or stone, for iiistanca A 
figure without matter is merely a geometrical concep- 
tion; — ^a modification of the idea of spaca Matter 
without figure is a mere abstract term; — a supposed 
union of certain sensible qualities which, so insqlated 
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from others, cannot exist. Yet the distinction of Mat- 
ter and Form is real; and, as a subject of contempla- 
tion, clear and plain. Nor is the distinction by any 
means useless. The speculations which treat of the 
•two sul^ects. Matter and* Figure, are very different. 
Matter is the subject of the sciences of Mechanics and 
O^emistry; Figure, of Geometry. These two classes 
of Sciences have quite different sets of prindpldfe. If 
we refuse to consider the Matter and* the Form of 
bodies separately, because we cannot ejchibit Matter 
and Form separately, we, shut the door to all philo- 
sophy on such subjects. In like manner, though Sen- 
sations and Ideas are necessarily united in all our 
knowledge, they can be considered as distinct; and 
this distinction is the basis of all philosophy concerning 
knowledge. 

This ‘illustration of the relation of Ideas and Sensa- 
tions may enable us to estimate a doctrine which has 
been put forwards at various times. In a certain 
school of speculators there has existed a disposition to 
derive all our Ideas from our Sensations, the term 
Idea being, in this school, used in its wider sense, so 
as to include all modifications and limitations of our 
Fundamental Ideas. The doctrines of this"* school have 
been summarily expressed by saying that ‘ Every Idea 
is a transformed Sensation.* Now, even supposing this 
assertion to be exactly true, we easily see, from what 
has been said, how little we are likely to answer the 
ends of philosophy by putting forward such a maxim 
as one of primaiy importance. For wfe might say, in 
like manner, that every statue is but a transformed 
block of marble, or every edifice but a collection of 
transformed stones. But what would these assertions 
avail us, if our object were to trace the rules of art by 
which beautiful statues were formed, or great works of 
architecture erected? The question naturally ^occurs, 
What is the nature, the principle, the law of this 
Transformation? In what faculty resides the trans- 
forming power? What train of ideas of beauty, and 
symmetry, and stability, in the mind of the statuary 
or the architect, has produced those great works which 
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mankind look upon as among their most valuable pos- 
sessions; — ^the Apollo of the Belvidere, the Parthenon,* 
the Cathedral of Cologne? When this is Vhat we 
want to know, how are we helped by learning that the 
Apollo is of Parian marble, or tlie Cathedral oPbasaltic * 
stone? We must know much more than this, in order 
to acquire any insight into the principles of statua^'y 
or of tirchitecture. In like manner, in order tha{ we 
may make arfy progress in the philosophy of know- 
ledge, which is our puiq)ose, we must endeavour to 
learn something fui'ther respecting ideas than that 
they are transformed sensations, even if they were 
this. 

But, in reality, the assertion that our ideas are 
transfonned sensations, is erroneous as well as frivo- 
lous. For it conveys, and is intended to convey, the 
opinion that our sensations have one form whi'oh pro- 
perly belongs to them ; and that, in order to become 
ideas, they are converted into some other form. But 
the tinitli is, that our sensations, of themselves, with- 
out some act of %ho mind, such as involves what we 
have termed an Idea, have no form. We cannot see 
one object without the idea of space; we cannot see 
two without the idea of resemblance or difference; and 
space and difference are not sensations. Thus, if we 
are to employ the metaphor of Matter and Form, 
which is implied in the expression to wliich I have 
referred, our sensations, from their first reception, have 
theii* Form not changed, but given by our Ideas. With- 
out the relations of thought which we here term 
IdeaSy the sensations are matter without form* Matter 
without form cannot exist : and in like manner sensar 
tions cannot become perceptions of objects, without 
some formative power of the mind. By the very act 
of being received as perceptions, they have a formative 
power Exercised upon them, fhe operation of which 
might be expressed, by speaMng of them, not as tram- 
forimdy but simply formed ; — as invested with form, 
instead of being the mere formless material of percep- 
tion. The word informy according to its Latin etymo- 
logy, at first implied this process by which matter is 
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invested with form. Thus Virgil^ speaks of the thun- 
derbolt as informed by the hj^nds of Brontes, and Ste- 
ropes, and Pyracmon. And Dryden introduces the 
word in another place : — 

Let others better mould the running mass 
Of metals, or inform the breathing brass. 

Eveif in this use of the word, the form is sometliing 
superior to the brute manner, and gives fit a new sig- 
nificance and purpose. Andf hence the ^erm is again 
used to denote the effect ^produced by an intelligent 
piinciple of a still higher kind : — 

. . . . He informed 

This ill-shaped body with a daring soul. 

And finally even the soul itself, in its original condi- 
tion, is Jooked uj)on as matter, when viewed with re- 
ference to education and knowledge, by which it is 
afterwards moulded; and hence these are, in our lan- 
guage, termed information. If we confine ourselves 
to the first of these three uses of tlse term, we may 
correct the erroneous opinion of which we have just 
been speaking, and retain the metaphor by which it is 
expi*essed, by sapng, that ideas are not trxinsformed, 
but informed sensations. 

Sect. 9 . — Man the hiterpreter of Nature, 

There is another image by which writers have r^re- 
sented the acts of thought tlirough Vh^ch knowledge 
is obtained from the observation of the external world. 
Nature is the Book, and Man is the Interpreter. The 
facts of the external world are marks, in which man 
discovers a meaning, and so reads them. Man is the 
Interpreter of Nature, and Science is the right Inter- 
pretation. And this image also is, in many respects, 


1 Ferrum exercebant vasto Cyclopes in Antro 
Brontesque Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon; 
His informatum manibiis, jam parte polita 
Fulmen erat.— viii. 421 
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instructive. It exliibits to us the necessity of both 
elements; — the marks w^ich man has to look at, aiid 
the knowledge of the alphabet and language which he 
must possess and apply before he can find any meaning 
in what he sees. Moreover tMs image presents to usj 
as the ideal element, an activity of the mind of that 
veiy kind which we wish to point out. Indeed /lie 
illusfration is rather an example than a comparison of 
the composifion of our Jcnowledge. The letters and 
symbols whiph are presented to the Interpreter are 
really objects of sensation.* the notion of letters as 
signs of words, the notion of connexions among words 
by which they have meaning, really are among our 
Ideas ; — Signs and Meaning are Ideas, supjdied by the 
mind, and added t<5 all that sensation can disclose in 
any collection of visible marks. The Sciences are not 
figuratively, but really, Interpretations of Natilre. But 
this image, whether taken as example or comparison, 
may serve to show both the opposite character of the 
two elements of knowledge, and their necessary com- 
bination, in order that there may be knowledge. 

This illustration may also serve to explain another 
point in the conditions of human knowledge which we 
shall have* to notice: — ^nainely^ the very different de- 
grees in which, in different cases, we are conscious of 
the mental act by which our sensations are convei'ted 
into knowledge. For the same difference occurs in 
reading an inscription. If the inscription were entire 
and*'plain, in a language with which we were familiar, 
we should be tinconscious of any mental act in reading 
it. We should seem to collect its meaning by the 
sight alone. But if we had to decipher an ancient 
inscription, of which only imperfect marks remained, 
with a few entire letters among them, we should pro- 
bably make several suppositions as to the mode of 
readiflg it, before we found any mode which was quite 
successful ; and thus, our guesses, being separate from 
the observed facts, and at first not fully in agreement 
with them, we should be clearly aware that the con- 
jectured meaning, on the one hand, and the observed 
marks on the other, were distinct tldngs, thougii these 
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two things would become united as elements of one 
abt of knowledge when we h^d hit upon the right con- 
jecture. 

Sect, 10 . — Tlie Funddmental Antithesis insej)ar(Me, 

Thje illustration just referred to, as well as other ways 
of cdhsidering the subject, may help us to get cA^er a 
difficulty which at first sight appears perj^lexing. We 
have spoken of the common opposition 0/ Theory and 
Fact as important, and ap involving what we have 
called the Fundamental Antithesis of Philosophy. But 
after all, it may be asked, Is this distinction of Theory 
and Fact i*eally tenable? Is it not often difficult to say 
whether a special part of our knowledge is a Fact or 
a Theory? Is it a Fact or a Theory that the stars re- 
volve round the pole? Is it a Fact or a Theory that 
the earth is a globe revolving on its axis? Is it a Fact 
or a Theory that the eai*th travels in an ellipse round 
the sun ? Is it a Fact or a Theory that the sun attracts 
the earth ? Is it a Fact or a Theory tliat the loadstone 
attracts the needle? In all these cases, probably some 
persons would answer one way, and some persons the 
other. There are many persons b^" whom the doctrine 
of the globular form of the earth, the doctrine of the 
earth’s elliptical orbit, the doctrine of the sun’s attrac- 
tion on the earth, would be called theories^ even if they 
allowed them to be true theories. But yet if each of 
these propositions be true, is it not 2^ fact And «ven 
with regard to the simpler facts, as the •motion of the 
stars round the pole, although this may be a Fact to 
one who has watched and measured the motions of the 
stars, one who has not done this, and who has only 
carelessly looked at these stars from time to time, may 
naturally speak of the circles which the astronomer 
makes them describe as Theories. It would seem,' then, 
that we cannot in such cases expect general assent, if 
we say, This is a Fact and not a Theory, or This is a 
Theory and not a Fact, And the same is true in a vast 
range of cases. It would seem, therefore, that we can- 
not rest any reasoning upon this distinction of Theory 
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and Fact; and we cannot avoid asking wlietker there 
is any real distinction in, this antithesis, and if so, what 
it is. 

To this I reply : the distinction between Theory (that 
is, true Theory) and Fact, is this ; that in Theory thfe 
Ideas are considered as distinct from the Facts: in 
Facte, though Ideas may be involved, they are xipitj in 
our appreh^sion, separated from the sensations. In 
a Fact, the Ideas are applied so readily and familiarly, 
and incorpomted with the sensations so entirely, that 
we do not see them, we see through them. A person 
who carefully notes the motion of a star all night, sees 
the circle which it describes, as he sees the star, though 
the circle is, really, a re^lt of his own Ideas. A per- 
son who has in his blind the measures of different lines 
and countries on the earth’s surface, and who can put 
them together into one conception, finds that Yhey can 
make no figure but a globular one : to him, the earth’s 
globular form is a Fact, as much as the square form of 
his chamber. person to whom the grounds of be- 
lieving the earth to travel round the sun are as familiar 
as the grounds for believing .the movements of the 
mail-coaches in this country, looks upon the former 
event as 4, Fact, just as he looks upon the latter events 
as Facte. And a person who, knowing the Fact of the 
earth’s annual motion, refers it distinctly to its mecha- 
nical cause, conceives the sun’s attraction as a Fact, 
just as he conceives as a Fact, the action of the wind 
whibh turns the^ sails of a mill. He cannot see the 
force in either case ; he supplies it out of his own Ideas. 
And thus, a true Theory is a Fact ; a Fact is a familiar 
Theory. That which is a Fact under one aspect, is a 
Theory under another. The most recondite Theories 
when firmly established are Facte: the simplest Facts 
involve something of the nature of Theory. Theory 
and fract correspond, in a certain degree, with Ideas 
and Sensations, as to the nature of their opposition. 
But the Facts are Facte, so far as the Ideas have been 
combined with the Sensations and absorbed in them : 
the Theories are Theories, so far as the Ideas are kept 
distinct /rom the Sensations, and so far as it is consi- 
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dered still a question whether those can be made to 
agree with these. ^ 

We may, as I have said, illustrate this matter by 
considering man as interpreting the phenomena which 
Ae sees. *He often intei^rets without being aware that 
he does so. Thus when we see the needle move to- 
wandjf the magnet, we assert that the magnet exercises 
an attractive force on the needle. But it js only by an 
interpretative act of our own minds that we ascribe 
this motion to attraction. That, in this* case, a force 
is exerted — something of the nature of the j)ull which 
we could apply by our own volition — is our interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena ; although we may be conscious 
of the act of inte 2 q)retation, and may then regard the 
attraction as a Fact. * 

Nor is it in such cases only that we inter]:)rct pheno- 
mena in*our own way, without being conscious of what 
we do. We see a tree at a distance, and judge it to be 
a chestnut or a lime ; yet this is only an inference from 
the colour or form of the mass accoi;ding to precon- 
ceived classifications of our own. Our lives are full of 
such unconscious interj)retation8. The farmer recog- 
nizes a good or a bad soil; the artist a picture of a 
fiivourite master; the •geologist ^ rock of, a known 
locality, as we recognize the faces and voices of our 
friends; that is, by judgments formed on what we see 
and hear ; but judgments in which we do not analyze 
the steps, or distinguish the inference from the appear- 
ance. And in these mixtures of observation anof in- 
ference, we speak of the judgment thus formed, as a 
Fact directly observed. 

Even in the case in which our perceptions appear to 
be most direct, and least to involve any interpretations 
of our own, — ^in the simple process of seeing, — who 
does not know how much we, by an act of the niiiid, 
add to that which our senses receive? Does any one 
fancy that he sees a solid cube? It is easy to show that 
the solidity of the figure, the relative position of its 
faces and edges to each other, are inferences of the 
spectator ; no more conveyed to his conviction by the 
eye aldne, than they would be if he were Iqoking at 
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a painted representation of a cube. The scene of nature 
is a picture without depth of substance, no less than 
the scene of art; and in the one case as in the other, 
it is the mind which, by an act of its own, ^discovers 
that colour and shape denote^ distance and solidity. 
Most men are unconscious of this perpetual habit of 
reading the language of the external world, and trans- 
lating as they read. The draughtsman, indeed, is com- 
pelled, for his j)urj)oses, to return back in thought from 
the solid bodies which he has inferred, to the shapes of 
surface which he really sees. He knows that there is 
a mask of theory over the whole face of nature, if it 
be theory to infer more than we see. But other men, 
unaware of this masquerade, hold it to be a fact that 
they see cubes and spheres, spacious apartments and 
winding avenues. And these things are facts to them, 
because they are unconscious of the mental operation 
by which they have penetrated nature’s disguise. 

And thus, we still have an intelligible distinction of 
Fact and Theory, if we consider Theory as a conscious, 
and Fact as an unconscious inference, from the pheno- 
mena which are presented to our senses. 

But still,. Theory and Fact, Inference and Perception, 
Reasoning and Observation, ait5 antitheses in none of 
which can we separate the two members by any fixed 
and definite line. 

Even the simplest terms by which the antithesis is 
expressed cannot be separated. Ideas and Sensations, 
Thoughts and, Things, Subject and Object, cannot in 
any case be applied absolutely and exclusively. Our 
Sensations require Ideas to bind them together, namely, 
Ideas of space, time, number, and the like. If not so 
bound together. Sensations do not give us any appre- 
hension of Things or Objects. All Things, all Objects, 
must ^xist in space and in time — must be one or many. 
How space, time, number, are not Sensations or 
Things. They are something different from, and op- 
posed to Sensations and Things. We have termed 
them Ideas. It may be said they are Relatiom of 
Things, or of Sensations. But granting this form of 
expressicm, still a Relation is not a Thing or a’Sensa-* 
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tion; and therefore we must still have another and 
opposite element, along witl^ our Sensations. And 
yet, though we have thus these two elements in every 
act of perception, we canngt designate any portion of 
file act aS absolutely and exclusively belonging to one 
of the elements. Perception involves Sensation, along 
with Ideas of time, space, and the like; or, if anyone 
prefers the expression, we may say. Perception involves 
Sensations along with the apprehension of Relations. 
Perception is Sensation, along with such Ideas as make 
Sensation into an apprehension of Things or Objects. 

And as Perception of Objects implies Ideas, — as 
Observation implies Reasoning ; — so, on the other hand, 
Ideas cannot exist where Sensation has not been ; Rea- 
soning cannot go on when there has not been previous 
Observation. Tliis is evident from the necessary order 
of develfipement of the human faculties. Sensation 
necessarily exists from the first moments of our exist- 
ence, and is constantly at work. Observation begins 
before we can suppose the existence o^ any Reasoning 
which is not involved in Observation. Hence, at what- 
ever period we consider our Ideas, we must consider 
them as liaving been already engaged in jjoiinecting 
our Sensations, and as •having be^n modifieiJ by this 
employment. By being so employed, our Ideas are 
unfolded and defined ; and such developement and defi- 
nition cannot be separated from tha Ideas themselves. 
We cannot conceive space, without boundaries or forms ; 
now Forms involve Sensations. We •cannot conceive 
time, without events which mark the course of time; 
but events involve Sensations. We cannot conceive 
number, without conceiving things which are num- 
bered ; and Tilings imply sensations. And the forms, 
things, events, which are thus implied in our Ideas, 
having been the objects of Sensation constant]y in 
every part of our life, have modified, unfolded, and 
fixed our Ideas, to an extent which we cannot estimate, 
but which we must suppose to be essential to the jiro- 
cesses which at present go on in our minds. We can- 
not say that Objects create Ideas; for to perceive 
Objects* we must already have Ideas. But ^e may 
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say, that Objects and the constant Perception of 
Objects have so far modij&ed our Ideas, that we cannot, 
even in thought, separate our Ideas from the percep- 
tion of Objects. 

We cgginot say of any ideas,* as of the Idea* of spaed, 
or time, or number, that they are absolutely and (ex- 
clusively Ideas. We cannot conceive what spacev^ or 
timej or number, would be in our minds, if we had 
never perceived any Thii\g or Things in space or time. 
We cannot conceive ourselves in such a condition as 
never to have perceived smy Thing or Things in space 
or time. But, on the other hand, just as little can we 
conceive ourselves becoming acquainted with space and 
time or numbers as objects of Sensation. We cannot 
reason withouli. haidng the operations of our minds 
affected by previous Sensations ; but we cannot conceive 
Reasoning to be merely a series of Sensations. In 
order to be used in Reasoning, Sensation must become 
Observation ; and, tis we have seen. Observation already 
involves Reasomng. In order to be connected by our 
Ideas, Sensations must be Things or Objects, and 
Things or Objects already include Ideas. And thus, 
none of the terms by wliich the fundamental antithesis 
is expressed can be g,bsolute]y and exclusively ap[)lied. 

I will make a remark suggested by the views which 
have thus been presented. Since, as we have just seen, 
none of the terms which express the fundamental anti- 
thesis can be applied absolutely and exclusively, the 
absolute application of the antithesis in any particular 
case can nevet* be a conclusive or immoveable principle. 
This remark is the more necessary to be borne in 
mind, as the terms of this antithesis are often used in 
a vehement and peremptory manner. Thus we are 
often told that such a thing is a Fact; a Fact and 
not a Theory, with all the emphasis which, in speaking 
or writing, tone or italics or capitals can give. We 
see from what has been said, that when this is urged, 
before we can estimate the truth, or the value of the 
assertion, we must ask to whom is it a Fact? what 
habits of thought, what previous information, what 
Ideas does it imply, to conceive the Fact as a Fact? 
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Does not the apjjrehension of the Fact imply assump- 
ttoiis wliich may with equal justice be called Theory, 
and which are i)erhaps false Theory? in which case, the 
Fact is no Fact. Did not the ancients asseit; it as a 
Fact, thift the earth st»od still, and the stars moved? 
and can any Fact have stronger aj^parent evidence to 
justify j)eivsons in asserting it emjdiatically thiin this 
had?* • 

Tlu^se remarks arc by no means urged in order to 
show tliat no Fact can be certainly know^ to be true; 
but only, to show that no Fact can be certainly shown 
to be a Fact, merely by calling it a Fact, however 
emi)hatically. There is by no means any ground of 
general skepticism with regard to truth, involved in 
tlie doctrine of the necessary combination of two ele- 
ments in all our knowledge. On the contrary, Ideas 
are requisite to the essence, and Things to the i*eality 
of our knowledge in every case. The propoHions of 
Geometry and Arithmetic are examples of knowledge 
respecting our Ideas of space and number, with regard 
to which there is no room for doubt. The doctrines 
of Asti'onomy are examples of truths not less certain 
res2)ecting the Facts of^ the external woxld. 

• 

Sect, 1 1 . — Successwe Generalization, 

In the preceding jxages we have Ixeen led to the doc- 
trine, that though, in the Antithesis of Theory and 
Fact, there is involved an essential opposition; namely 
the opposition of the thoughts within ite and the phe- 
nomena without us; yet that we cannot distinguish 
and define the members of this antithesis separsitely. 
Theories become Facts, by becoming certain and fami- 
liar; and thus, as our knowledge becomes more sure 
and more extensive, we are constantly transferring to • 
the class of facts, opinions which were at first regarded 
as theories, 

Now we have further to remark, that in the pro- 
gress of human knowledge respecting any branch of 
speculation, there may be several such steps in succes- 
sion, each depending upon and including the preceding, 
voi. I. ^ 
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The theoretical views wliich one generation of ' dis- 
coverers establishes, become the facts from wliich the 
next generation advances to new theories. As men 
rise from the particular to the general, so, in the same 
manner, they rise from what is general to wh^ffc is more 
general. Each induction supplies the materials of 
fresh inductions; each generalization, with all ths^t it 
embraces in its circle, may be found to be but one of 
many circles, comprehended within the circuit of some 
wider generalization. 

This remark has already .been made, and illustrated, 
in the History of the Ind'mtive Sciences^ ; and, in truth, 
the whole of the history of science is full of suggestions 
and exemplifications of this course of things. It may 
be convenient, however, to select a few instances which 
may further explain and confirm this view of the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge. 

The most conspicuous instance of this succession is 
to be found in that science which has been progressive 
from the beginning of the world to our own times, and 
which exhibits far the richest collection of successive 
discoveries : I mean Astronomy. It is easy to see that 
each of these successive discoveries depended on those 
antecedently made, and that in, each, the truths which 
were the ''highest point of the knowledge of one age 
were the fundamental basis of tlie efforts of the age 
which came next. Thus we find, in the days of Greek 
discovery, Hipparchus and Ptolemy combining and ex- 
plaining the particular facts of the motion of the sun, 
moon, and planets, by means of the theory of epicycles 
and eccentrics ; — a highly important step, which gave 
an intelligible connexion and rule to the motions of 
each of these luminaries. When these cycles and epi- 
cycles, thus truly representing the apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies, had accumulated to an inconve- 
nient 'amount, by the discovery of many inequalities in 
the observed motions, Copernicus showed that their 
effects might all be more simply included, by making 
the sun the center of motion of the planets, instead of 


Hist Inductive Sciences^ b. vil c. iL sect 5. 
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the earth. But in this new view, he still retained the 
ejlicycles and eccentrics which^overned the motion of 
each body. Tycho Bralie’s observations, and Kepler’s 
calculations, showed that, besides the vast number of 
f^ts whibh the epicycNcal theory could account for, 
there were some which it would not exactly include, 
and, Kepler was led to the persuasion that the planets 
move in ellipses. But this view of motion was at*first 
conceived by Kepler as a modification of tlie conception 
of epicycles. On one occasion he blarney himself for 
not sooner seeing that such jsl modification was possible. 
‘What an absurdity on my part!’ he cries*; ‘as if 
libra tion in the diameter of the epicycle might not 
come to the same thing as motion in the ellipse.’ But 
again; Kepler’s of the elliptical motion of the 

})lanets were establislied ; and these laws immediately 
became the on whicli the mathematicians had to 
found their mechanical theories. From these facts, 
NTewton, as we have related, proved that the central 
force of tlie sun I'etains the planets in their oibits, ac- 
cording to the Law of the inverse square of the dis- 
tance. The same law was shown to prevail in the 
gravitation of the earth. It was shown, too, by induc- 
tion from the motions Jupiter {|nd Saturn^ that the 
planets attract each other; by calculations from the 
figure of the earth, that the parts of the eartli attract 
each other ; and, by considering the course of the tides, 
that the sun and moon attract the waters of the ocean. 
And all these curious discoveries being established as 
JhcfyS, the subject was ready for another 'step of gene- 
ralization. By an unparalleled rapidity in the progress 
of discovery in this case, not only were all the induc- 
tions which we have first mentioned made by one in- 
dividual, but the new advance, the higher flight, the 
closing victory, fell to the lot of the same extraordi- 
nary person, * 

The attraction of the sun upon the planets, of the 
moon upon the earth, of the planets on each other, of 
the parts of the earth on themselves, of the sun and 


3 Ifist. Inductive ScUnces^ b. v. c. iv. sect. 3. 
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moon upon the ocean ; — all these truths, each of itself 
a great discovery, were^ included by Newton in the 
higher generalization^ of the universal gravitation of 
matter, by which each particle is drawn to every other 
according to the law of the inverse square ;*■ and tlitis 
this long advance from discovery to discovery, from 
truths to truths, each justly admired when new,,. and 
then rightly used as old, was closed in a wortliy and 
consistent manner, by a tyuth wliich is the most worthy 
admiration, , because it includes all the researches of 
preceding ages of Astronomy. 

We may take another example of a succession of 
this kind from the history of a science, which, though 
it lias made wonderful advances, has not yet readied 
its goal, as phyaicStl astronomy ajqiears to have done, 
but seems to have before it a long prospect of future 
progi'css. I now refer to Chemistiy, in whilh I sliall 
try to point out how the preceding discoveries afforded 
the materials of the succeeding; although this subor- 
dination and connexion is, in this case, less familiar to 
meiVs minds than in Astronomy, and is, perhaps, more 
difficult to present in a clear and definite shape. Syb 
vius saw, in the hicts which occur, when an acid and 
an alkali Jire broug^it together, the evidence that they 
neutralize each other. But cases of neutralization, and 
acidification, and many other effects of mixture of* the 
ingredients of bodies, being thus viewed as faeU^ had an 
aspect of unity and law given tliem by Geoffrey and 
Bagman who .introduced the conception of the Chemi- 
cal Affinity W Elective Attraction, by which certain 
elements select other elements,^ as if by preference. 
That cf)mbustion, whether a chemical union or a chemi- 
cal separation of ingredients, is of the same nature with 
acidification, was the doctrine of Beecher and Stahl, 
and was soon established as a truth which must form a 
part*^of every succeeding physical theory. That the 
i-ules of affinity and chemical composition may include 
gaseous elements, was established by Black and Caven- 
dish. And all these truths, thus brought to light by 


4 Inductive SdeneeSf b. xiv. c. iiL 
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chemical discoverers, — affinity, the identity of acidifi- 
cation and combustion, the in^)ortance of gaseous ele- 
ments, — along with all the facts respecting the weight 
of ingredients and compounds which the balance dis- 
closed, — ^ere taken up, connected, and included as 
'particulars in the oxygen theory of Lavoisier. Again, 
the i'esults of this theory, and the quantity of the seve- 
ral ingredients which entered into each cornpouAd — 
(such results, for the most i^art, being nSw 110 longer 
mere theoretical speculations, but recogiyzed facts) — 
were the particulars from .which Dalton derived that 
wide law of chemical combination wliich we tenn the 
Atomic Theory. And this law, soon generally accepted 
among chemists, is alreatly in its turn become one of 
the facts included in Faraday’s Theory of the identity 
of Chemical Affinity and Electric Attraction. 

It is Unnecessary to give further exemplifications of 
this constant ascent from one step to a liigher; — this 
perpetual conversion of true theories into the materials 
of other and wider theories. It will hereafter be our 
business to exhibit, in a more full andT formal manner, 
the mode in which this j)rincii)le determines the whole 
scheme and structure of all the most exact sciences. 
And thus, beginning with the fac^ of sense* we gradu- 
ally climb to the highest forms of liuman knowledge, 
and obtain from experience and observation a vast col- 
lection of the most wide and elevated truths. 

There are, however, truths of a very different kind, 
to which we must turn our attention, iji order to pursue 
our researches respecting the nature and founds of our 
knowledge. But befor*e we do this, we must notice one- 
more feature in that progress of science which we have 
already in part described. 
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Of Technical Terms. 


I. TT lias already been stated that we gather know- 
I ledge from tlie external world, when we ai’e able 
to apply, to the facts which we observe, some ideal con- 
ception, which gives unity and connexion to multiplied 
and seijiarate perceptions. We have also shown that 
our conceptions, thus verified by facts, may themselves 
be united and connected by a new bond of Hie same 
nature; and that man may thus have to pursue his 
way from truth to truth through a long progression of 
discoveries, each resting on the preceding, and rising 
above it. 

Each of these stejis, in succession, is recorded, fixed, 
and made available, by some peculiar form of words ; 
and sucli words, thus rendertnl Jirecise in their mean- 
ing, and ap])ropriatcd to the service of science, we may 
call Technical Terms, It is in a great measure by in- 
venting such Tc^rms that men not only best express 
the discoveries they have made, but also enable their 
followers to bec^nio so familiar with these discoveries, 
and to possess them so thoroughly, that they can rea- 
•dily use them in advancing to ulterior generalimtions. 

Most of our idejil conceptions are described by exact 
and constant words or pluases, such as tliose of which 
we here speak. We have already had occasion to em- 
ploy many of these. Thus we have had instances of 
techilical Terms expressing geometrical conceptions, as 
Ellipsis, Radius Vector, Axis, Plcme, tlie Proportion of 
the Inverse Square, and the like. Other Terms have 
described mechanical conceptions, fks, Accelerating Force 
and Attraction. Again, chemistry exhibits (as do all 
scientjes) a series of Terms which mark tlie steps> of our 
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progress. The views of the first real founders of the 
science are recorded by the Terms which are still in 
use, Neutral Salts, Affinity, *and the like. The esta- 
blishment of Dalton’s theory has produced the use of 
ttie word Atcmi in a peculiar sense, or of some other 
word, as Proportion, in a sense equally technical. And 
Mr^ Faraday has found it necessary, in order to ex- 
pounS his electro-chemical theory, to introduce* such 
teims as Anode and Cathode, Anion and Qfatliion, 

2. I need not adduce any further examples, for my 
object at present is only tp j)oint out the use and in- 
fluence of such language: its rules and principles I 
shall hereafter try, in some measure, to fix. But what 
we have here to remark is, the extraordinary degree in 
which the progress of science is ♦facilitated, by thus 
investing each new discovery with a compendious and 
steady fbrm of exj)ression. These terms soon become 
part of the cuiTent language of all who take an interest 
in speculation. However strange they may sound at 
first, they soon grow familiar in our ears, and are used 
without any efibrt, or any recollection* of the difficulty 
they once involved. They become as common iis the 
phrases which express *our most frequent feelings and 
interests, while yet tln^ have incompai'ably more pre- 
cision than belongs to any terms which ex^^ress feel- 
ings; and they carry with them, in their import, the 
results of deep and laborious trains of research. They 
convey the mental treasures of one ‘period to the gene- 
rations that follow ; and laden with this, their pre^ous 
freight, they sail safely across gulfs of ^bime in which 
empires have suffered shipwreck, and the languages of 
common life have sunk into oblivion. We have still in 
constant circulation among us the Terms which belong 
to the geometry, the astronomy, the zoology, the medi- 
cine of the Greeks, and the algebra and chemistry of 
the Arabians. And we can in an instant, by means of 
a few words, call to our own recollection, or convey to 
the apprehension of another person, phenomena and 
relations of phenomena in optics, miner^ogy, chemistry, 
which are so complex and abstruse, that it might seem 
to req|uire the utmost subtlety of the human mind to 
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grasp them, even if that were made the sole object of 
its efforts. By this remarkable effect of Technical Lan- 
guage, we have tlie resuits of all the labours of past 
times not only always accessible, but so prepared that 
we may (provided we are Careful in the use 6f our in- 
strument) employ what is really useful and efficacious 
for the purpose of further success, without being in finy 
way ‘impeded or perj^lexed by the length and weight of 
the chain of past connexions which we drag along 
with us. 

By such means, — ^by the ,use of the Inductive Pro- 
cess, and by the aid of Teclmical Terms, — man has 
been constantly advancing in the path of scientific 
truth. In a succeeding part of this work we shall 
endeavour to trace the general rules of this advance, 
and to lay down the maxims by which it may be most 
successfully guided and forwarded. But in order that 
we may do this to the best advantfige, we must j)ursue 
still further the analysis of knowledge into its elements ; 
and this will be our employment in the first part of the 
work. 



CHAPTfeR III. 

Of Necessary Truths. 


m 

I. Tj'^YERY advance in hyman knowledge consists, as 
we have seen, in adapting new ideal conceptions 
to ascertained facts, and thus in snperindiicing the 
Form upon the Matter, the active upon the passive 
processes of onr minds. Every silch step introduces 
into our knowledge an additional jiortion of the ideal 
element,* and of those relations which flow from the 
nature of Ideas. It is, therefore, impoi'tant for our 
purpose to examine more closely this element, and to 
learn v hat the relations are which may thus come to 
form part of our knowledge. An inquiry into those 
Ideas which form the foundations of our sciences; — 
into the reality, independence, extent, and principal 
heads of the knowledge. which we ^thus acquire ; — is a 
task on wliich we must now enter, and which will em- 
ploy us for several of the succeeding Books. 

In this inquiry our object will be to pass in review 
all the most important Fundamental Ideas which our 
sciences involve ; and to prove more distinctly in rofer- 
ence to each, what we have already disserted with 
regard to all, that there are everywhere involved in 
our knowledge acts of the mind as well as impressions 
of sense; and that our knowledge derives, from these 
acts, a generality, certainty, and evidence which the 
senses could in no degree have supplied. But before I 
jiroceed to do this in particular cases, I will give 'some 
account of the argument in its general form. 

We have already considered the separation of our 
knowledge into its two elements, — Impressions of Sense 
and Ideas, — as evidently indicated by this; that all 
knowledge possesses characters which neither of these 
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elements alone could bestow. Witbout our ideas, our 
sensations could have no connexion ; without external 
impressions, our ideas would have no reality; and thus 
both ingredients of our knowledge must exist. 

2. There is another mode iir which the distinction 6f 
the two elements of knowledge appears, as I have 
already said (c. i. sect. 2): namely in the distincftion 
of necessary ^ and contingent or experiential^ truths? For 
of these two* classes of truths, the difference arises from 
this ; — ^that the one class derives its nature from the 
one, and the other from the other, of the two elements 
of knowledge. I have already stated briefly the differ- 
ence of these two kinds of tmths : — namely, that tlie 
former are truths which, we see, must be true : — ^the 
latter are true, birt so far as we can see, might be 
otheiwise. The former are true necessarily and uni- 
versally: the latter are learnt from experierice and 
limited by experience. Now with regard to the former 
kind of truths, I wish to show that the universality 
and necessity which distinguish them can by no means 
be derived from experience; that these characters do 
in reality flow from the ideas which these truths in- 
volve; and that when the necessity of the truth is 
exhibited in the way of logical demonstration, it is 
found to depend uj)on certain fundamental principles, 
(Definitions and Axioms,) which may thus be coiivsi- 
dercd as expressing, in some measure, the essential clui- 
racters of our ideiiis. These fundamental princij)les I 
shall afterwards^ proceed to discuss and to exliibit in 
each of the principal departments of science. 

I shall begin by considering Necessary Truths more 
fully than I have yet done. As I have already said, 
necessary truths are those in which we not only learn 
that the proposition is true, but see that it must he 
true; in which the negation of the truth is not only 
false, 'but impossible; in which we cannot, even by an 
effort of imagination, or in a supposition, conceive the 
reverse of that which is asserted. 

3. That there are such truths cannot be doubted. 
We may take, for example, all relations of number. 
Three and Two added together make Five. We cannot 
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conceive it to be otherwise. We cannot, by any freak 
of thought, imagine Three an^ Two to make Seven. 

It may be said that tliis assertion merely expresses 
what we mean by our words; that it is a matter of 
definitiod ; that the pn^position is an identical one. 

But this is by no means so. Tlie definition of Five 
is ijot Tliree and Two, but Four and One. How does 
it appear that Three and Two is the same number as 
Four and One ? It is evident that it is s 8 ; but w/i 7 / is 
it evident? — not because the proposition^ is identical; 
for if that were the reason, all numerical propositions 
must be evident for the same reason. If it be a matter 
of definition that 3 and 2 make 5, it must be a matter 
of definition that 39 and 27 make 66. But who will 
say that the definition of 66 is 3^ and 27? Yet the 
magnitude of the numbers can make no difference in 
the ground of the tnith. How do we know that the 
product of 13 and 17 is 4 less tlian the product of 15 
and 15? We see that it is so, if we perform certain 
operations by the niles of arithmetic ; but how do we 
know the truth of the rules of arithmetic? If we divide 
123375 by 987 according to the process taught us at 
school, how are we assured that the result is correct, 
and that the number 125 thus obtained is* really the 
number of times one number is contained in the 
other? 

The correctness of the rule, it may be replied, can bo 
rigorously demonstrated. It can be shown that the 
process must inevitably give the true 4][uotient. • 

Certainly this can be shown to be tfle case. And 
precisely because it can be shown that the result must 
be true, we have here an example of a necessary truth ; 
and this truth, it appears, is not therefore necessary 
because it is itself evidently identical, however it may 
be possible to prove it by reducing it to evidently iden- 
tical propositions. And the same is the case wffch all 
other numerical propositions; for, as we have said, the 
nature of all of them is the same. 

Here, then, we have instances of truths which are 
not only true, but demonstrably and necessarily true. 
Now sitch truths are, in this respect at least, aHogether 
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different from truths, which, however certain they may 
be, are learnt to be so onjy by the evidence of observfi,- 
tion, interpreted, as observation must be interpreted, 
by our own mental facultie^. There is no difficulty in 
finding examples of these merely observed truths. 
find that sugar dissolves in water, and forms a trans- 
parent fluid, but no one will say that we can see any 
reasoS^i beforehand why the result rmist be so. We 
find that all animals whiqh chew the cud have also the 
divided hoof,; but could any one have predicted that 
this would be universally the cfise? or supposing the 
truth of the rule to be known, can any one say that 
he cannot conceive the facts as occurring otherwise? 
Water expands when it crystallizes, some other sub- 
stances contract inHhe same circumstances; but can 
any one know that this will be so otherwise than by 
observation? We have here propositions r^orously 
true, (we will assume,) but can any one say they are 
necessarily true? These, and the great mass of the 
doctrines established by induction, are actual, but so 
far as we can see, accidental laws ; results determined 
by some unknown selection, not demonstrable con- 
sequences of the essence of things, inevitable and per- 
ceived to be inevitable. According to the phraseology 
which has been frequently used by philosophical wri- 
ters, they are contingenfii^ not necessary truths. 

It is requisite to insist upon this opposition, because 
no insight can be obtained into the true nature of 
knowledge, and the mode of arriving at it, by any one 
who does not‘ ’clearly appreciate the distinction. The 
separation of truths which are learnt by observation, 
and truths which can be seen to be tiue by a pure act 
of thought, is one of the first and most essential steps 
in ^our examination of the nature of truth, and the 
mode of its discovery. If any one does not clearly 
comprehend this distinction of necessary and contin- 
gent truths, he will not be able to go along with us in 
our researches into the foundations of human know- 
ledge ; nor, indeed, to pursue with success any specu- 
lation on the subject. But, in fact, this distinction is 
one that^ can hardly fail to be at once understood. It 
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is insisted upon by almost all the best modern, as well 
aS ancient, metaphysicians {|s of primary importance. 
And if any person does not fully apprehend, at first, 
the different kinds of truth thus pointed out, let him 
i^tudy, to* some extent, those sciences which have neces- 
sary truth for their subject, as geometry, or the pro- 
peiiies of numbers, so as to obtain a familial- acquaint- 
ance with such truth ; and he will then hardly ihil to 
see how different the evidence of the® propositions 
which occur in these sciences, is from t!l^e evidence of 
the facts which are merely learnt from experience. 
That the year goes through its course in 365 days, can 
only be known by observation of the sun or stars : that 
365 days is 52 weeks and a day, it requires no expe- 
rience, but only a little thought* to perceive. That 
bees build their cells in the form of hexagons, we can- 
not kntA\^ without looking at them ; that regular hexa- 
gons may be arranged so as to fill space, may be 
proved with the utmost rigour, even if there were not 
in existence such a thing as a material hexagon. 

4. As I have already said, one mode in which we 
may express the difference of necessary truths and 
truths of experience, is, that necessary truths are those 
of which we cannot cUstinctly conceive tKe contrary. 
We can very readily conceive the contrai-y of experiential 
truths. We can conceive the stars moving about the 
pole or across the sky in any kind ^ of curves with any 
velocities ; we can conceive the moon always appearing 
during the whole month as a luminous disk, as* she 
might do if her light were inherent and* not borrowed. 
But we cannot conceive one of the parallelograms on 
the same base and between the same parallels larger 
than the others for we find that, if we attempt to do 
this, when we separate the parallelograms into parts, 
we have to conceive one triangle larger than anotlier, 
both having all iJlieir parts equal; which we Cannot 
conceive at all, if we conceive the triangles distinctly. 
We make this impossibility ♦more clear by conceiving 
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the triangles to be placed so that two sides of the one 
coincide with two sides j)f the other ; and it is then 
seen, that in order to conceive the triangles unequal, 
we must conceive the two ^bases which have the same 
extremities both ways, to be '’different line.^] though 
both straight lines. This it is impossible to conceive : 
we assent to the impossibility as an axiom, when it is 
expressed by saying, that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a s^mce; and thus we cannot distinctly con- 
ceive the contrary of the proposition just mentioned 
respecting parallelograms, t 

But it is necessary, in applying this distinction, to 
bear in mind the terms of it; — that we cannot dis- 
tinctly conceive the contrary of a necessary truth. For 
in a certain loose, indistinct way, persons conceive the 
contrary of necessary geometrical trutlis, when they 
erroneously conceive false propositions to be true. 
Thus, Hobbes erroneously held that he had discovered 
a means of geometrically ‘doubling the cube,’ as it is 
called, that is, finding two mean proportionals between 
two given lines ; a problem which cannot be solved by 
plane geometry. . Hobbes not only proposed a con- 
struction for this purjiose, but obstinately maintained 
that it was right, yrhen ih- had been proved to be 
wrong. But then, the discussion showed how indis- 
tinct the geometrical concej^tions of Hobbes were ; for 
when his critics had proved that one of the lines in his 
diagram would not meet the other in’I^he point which 
his ‘'reasoning supposed, but in anotlier point near to 
it ; he .maintained, in reply, that one of these points 
was large enough to include the other, so that they 
might be considered as the same point. Such a mode 
of conceiving the opposite of a geometrical truth, forms 
no exception to the assertion, that this opposite cannot 
be distinctly conceived. 

In like manner, the indistinct conceptions of chil- 
dren and of rude savages do not invalidate the distinc- 
tion of necessary and experiential truths. Children 
and savages make mistakes even with regard to num- 
bers; and might easily happen to assert that 27 and 
38 are equal to 63 or 64. But such mistakes “eannot 
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make arithmetical truths cease to be necessary truths. 
When any person conceives t^iese numbers and their 
addition distinctly, by resolving them into parts, or in 
any other way, he sees that Jheir sum is necessarily 65. 
If, on thb ground of the possibility of chiklren and 
savages conceiving something different, it be held that 
this, is not a necessary truth, it must be held on the 
same ^'ound, that it is not a necessaiy truth that 7 
and 4 are equal to 1 1 ; for children and savages might 
be found so unfamiliar with numbers as pot to reject 
the assertion that 7 and 4 are i o, or even that 4 and 3 
are 6, or 8. But I suppose that no j)ersons would on 
such grounds hold that these arithmetical truths are 
truths known only by experience. 

3. I have taken examples of nebessary truths from 
the properties of number and space ; but such truths 
exist no Jess in other subjects, although the discipline 
of thought which is requisite to perceive them dis- 
tinctly, may not be so usual among men with regard to 
the sciences of mechanics and hydrostatics, as it is 
with regard to the sciences of geometry and aiithmetic. 
Yet every one may perceive that there are such truths 
in mechanics. If I press the table with my hand, the 
table presses my hand with an eqpal force : here is a 
self-evident and necessary truth. In dny machine, 
constructed in whatever manner to increase the force 
which I can exert, it is certain thg,t what I gain in 
force I must lose in the velocity which I communicate. 
This is not a contingent truth, boripwed from a^d 
limited by observation ; for a man of sourfd mechanical 
views applies it with like confidence, however novel 
be the construction of the machine. When I come to 
speak of the ideas which are involved in our mechanical 
knowledge, I may, perhaps, be able to bring more 
clearly into view the necessary truth of general propo- 
sitions on such subjects. That reaction is equal anfl 
opposite to action, is as necessarily true as that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space ; it is as impossi- 
ble theoretically to make a perpetual motion by mere 
mechanism as to make the diagonal of a square com- 
mensurable with the side. 
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6. Necessary truths must be universal tmtlis. If 
any property belong to a right-angled triangle necessa- 
rily^ it must belong to all right-angled tiiangles. And 
it shall be j)roved in the following Chapter, that tiiiths 
possessing these two characters, of Necessity and Uivi- 
versality, cannot j)ossibly be the mere results of ex- 
perience. ^ 

[Necessary truths are not considered as a poi‘cion of 
the Inductive Sciences. They are Deductions from our 
Ideas. Thijs the necessary truths which constitute the 
Science of Geometry are Deductions from our Idea of 
Space : the necessary truths which constitute the 
Science of Arithmetic are Deductions from our notions 
of Niunbcr; which perhaps involves necessarily the 
Idea of Time. Eut though we do not call those 
Sciences Inductive which involve properties of Space, 
Number and Time alone, the properties of S|:)ki,ce, Time 
and Number enter in many very important ways into 
the Inductive Sciences ; and therefore the Ideas of 
Space, Time and Number require to be considered in 
the first place. And moreover the examination of 
these Ideas is an essential step towards the exami- 
nation of other Ideas : and the conditions of the pos- 
sibility aiid certainty of trutli, which arc exemplified 
in Geometry and Arithmetic, oj)en to us important 
views respecting the conditions of the ^possibility and 
certainty of all Scientific Truth. We shall therefore 
in the next Book examine the Ideas on which the Pure 
Sciences, Geometry and Arithmetic, are founded. But 
we must first say a little more of Ideas in general.] 



chapter iy. 

Of Experience. 


I. T HERE employ the term Experient;e in a more 
JL definite and limited* sense than that which it 
possesses in common usage ; for I restrict it to matters 
belonging to the domain of science. In snch^ cases, 
the knowledge which we acquire, by means of exj)eri- 
encc, is of a clear and precise nature; and the pas- 
sions and feelings and interests, which make the lessons 
of experience in practical matters so difiicult to read 
aright, no longer disturb and confuse us. We may, 
therefore, hope, by attending to such cases, to learn 
what efficacy experience really has, in the discovery of 
truth. 

Th,at from expcriancef (including intentional expe- 
rience, or observation,) we obtain much knowledge 
which is liighly impoifSint, and \thich could not be 
procured from any other source, is abundantly clear. 
W e haVe already taken several examples of such know- 
ledge. We know by experience that animals which 
ruminate are cloven-hoofed ; and we know tliis in po 
other manner. We know, in like maifiie^ that all the 
planets and their satellites revolve round the sun from 
west to east. It has been found by experience that all 
meteoric stones contain chrome. Many similar por- 
tions of our knowledge might be mentioned. 

How what we have here to remark is this; — ^that 
in no case can experience prove a proposition to be 
necessarily or universally true. However many in- 
stances we may have observed of the truth of a propo- 
sition, yet if it be known merely by obseiwation, there 
IS nothing to assure us that the next case shall not be 
an exception to the rule. If it be strictly true that 
every ruminant animal yet known has cloven h^ofs, we 
VOL. I. p 
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still cannot be sure that some creature will not he;*e- 
after be discovered whic^ has the first of these attri- 
butes without having the other. When the planets and 
their satellites, as far as Satu^, had been al,l found ^o 
movc^ound the sun in one direction, it was still possible 
that there might be other such bodies not obeying this 
rulQi; and, accordingly, wlien the satellites of Uranus 
were detectoi, they appeared to offer an exception of 
this kind. Even in the mathematical sciences, we 
have examples of such rules suggested by experience, 
and also of their precariou^ess. However far they may 
have been tested, we cannot depend upon their correct- 
ness, except we see some reason for the rule. For 
instance, various n?Jes have been given, for the purpose 
of pointing out prirm nurtihers; that is, those which 
cannot be divided by any other number. We may try, 
as an example of such a rule, this one — any o'ild power 
of the number two, diminished by one. Thus the third 
power of two, diminished by one, is seven; the fifth 
power, diminished by one, is thirty-one; tlie seventh 
power so diminished is one hundred and twenty-seven. 
All these are prime numbers : and we might be led to 
suppose that the rule is universal. But the next ex- 
ample shows us the ‘fallaciousness of such a belief The 
ninth power of two, diminished by one, is five hundred 
and eleven, which is not a prime, being divisible b}f seven. 

Experiijnee must always consist of a limited num- 
ber of observations. And, however numerous these 
may be, they cah show nothing with regard to the in- 
finite number of cases in which the experiment has not 
been made. Experience being thus unable to prove a 
fiict to be universal, is, as will readily be seen, still 
more incapable of proving a truth to be necessary. 
Experience cannot, indeed, offer the smallest ground 
for the necessity of a proposition. She can observe and 
record what has happened; but she cannot find, in any 
case, or in any accumulation of cases, any reason for 
what m/U8t happen. She may see objects side by side; 
but she cannot see a reason why they must ever be side 
by side. She finds certain events to occur in succes- 
sion; but the succession supplies, in its occurrence, no 
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re^ison for its recurrence. She contemplates external 
objects; but she cannot detect any internal bond, which 
indissolubly connects the future with the past, the pos- 
sible witlv the real. To^ leawi a proposition by experi- 
ence, and to see it to be necessarily true, are two alto- 
gether different processes of thought. 

2 .* »But it may be said, that we do learn by m^ans 
of observation and experience many unriersal tiniths; 
indeed, all the general truths -of which science consists. 
Is not the doctrine of universal gravitati(5n learnt by 
experience? Are not the Ihws of motion, the proper- 
ties of light, the general principles of chemistry, so 
learnt? How, with these examples before us, can we 
say that experience teaches no universal truths?* 

To this we reply, that these truths can only be 
known to be general, not universal, if they depend upon 
experience alone. Experience cannot bestow that uni- 
viirsality which she herself cannot have, and that neces- 
sity of which she has no comprehension. If these doc- 
trines are universally true, this univeniality flows from 
the ideas which we apply to our experience, and which 
are, as we havcj seen, 'the real souitjes of necessary 
truth. How far these ideas can communicate their 
universality and necessity to the results of ey,pcrience, 
it will hereafter be our business to consider. It will 
then J|)pear, that when the mind collects from observa- 
tion truths of a wide and comprehensive kind, which 
apj)roach to the simplicity and universality of the 
truths of pure science; she gives theAi ^his character 
by throwing upon them the light of her own Funda- 
mental Ideas. 

But the truths which we discover by observation of 
the external world, even when most strikingly simple 
and universal, are not necessary truths. Is the doc- 
trine of universal gravitation necessarily true? It was 
doubted by Clairaut (so far as it refers to the moon), 
when the progression of the a;pogee in fact appeared to 
be twice as great as the theory admitted. It has been 
doubted, even more recently, with respect to the planets, 
their mjitual perturbations appearing to indicate a de- 
viation from the law. It is doubted still, by some 

F2 
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persons, with respect to the double stars. But sup- 
pose all these doubts to be banished, and the law to be 
universal; is it then proved to l)e necessary 1 Mani- 
festly not: the very existence of these dou\>ts provps 
that it is not so. For the doubts were dissipated by 
reference to observation and calculation, not by reason- 
ing ^on the nature of the law. Clairaut’s difficulty ’was 
removed byaa more exact calculation of the effect of 
the sun’s force on the motion of the apogee. The sug- 
gestion of Bessel, that the intensity of gi’avitation 
might be different for diffi3rent planets, was found to 
be unnecessary, when Professor Airy gave a more 
accurate determination of the mass of Jupiter. And 
the question whether the extension of the law of the 
invei'se square to the double stars be true, (one of the 
most remarkable questions now before the scientific 
world,) must be answered, not by any speculations 
concerning what the laws of attraction must neces- 
sarily be, but by carefully determining the actual laws 
of the motion of these curious objects, by means of the 
observations such as those which Sir John Herschel 
has collected foi^ th.at purpose,* by his unexampled sur- 
vey of both hemispheres of the sky. And since the 
extent of this truth is thus to^be determined by refer- 
ence to observed facts, it is clear that no mere accu- 
mulation of them can make its universality cer#Lin, or 
its necessity apparent. 

Thus no knowledge of the necessity of any truths 
can result fromUhe observation of what really happens. 
This being clearly understood, we are led to an im- 
portant inquiry. 

The characters of univermlity and necessity in the 
truths wliich form part of our knowledge, can never 
be derived from experience, by which so large a part 
of our knowledge is obtained. But since, as we have 
seen, we really do possess a large body of truths which 
are necessary, and because necessary, therefore univer- 
sal, the question still recurs, from what source these 
characters of universality and necessity are derived. 

The answer to this question we will attempt to give 
in the laext chapter. 



CHAPlVER T. 

Of the Grounds of Necessary Truths. 


I, rr^O the question just stated, I reply, that the 
JL nec^essity and universality of the truths which 
form a part of our knowledge, are derived from the 
Furidaimnial Ideas which those tniths involve. These 
ideas entirely sha]>e and circumscribe our knowledge ; 
they regulate the active operations of our minds, with- 
out which our jiassive sensations do not become know- 
ledge. They govern these opcirations, according to 
rules which ar(; not only fixed and permanent, but 
which may l>e expressed in plain and definite terms; 
and thes(i rules, when thus expressed^ may be made 
the basis (if demonstrations by which the necessary 
relations imparted to oiv knowledge l>y our Ideas may 
be traced to their cf)ns(3quencos in the most rcjmoto 

i*amifications of scientific truth. , 

• # ^ 

These enunciations of the necessary and evident 
conditions imposed ui)on our knowledge by the Fun- 
damental Ideas which it involves, are termed Axioms. 
Thus the Axioms of Geometry express tlio necessaiy 
conditions which rcivsult from the ldc«i of Space; fflie 
Axioms of Mechanics express the necessfiry conditions 
which flow from the Ideas of Force and Motion ; and 
so on. 

2 . It will be the ofiice of several of the succeeding 
Books of this work to establish and illustrate in detail 
what I have thus stated in general terms. I shall 
there pass in review many of the most important fun- 
damental ideas on which the existing body of our 
science depends; and I shall •endeavour to show, for 
each such idea in succession, that knowledge involves an 
active as well as a passive element; that it is not pos- 
sible without an act of the mind, regulated b^ certain 
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laws. I shall fttrther attempt to enumerate some of 
the principal fundamen^l relations which each idki 
thus introduces into our thoughts, and to express them 
by means of definitions an^l axioms, and other suitable 
forms. 

I will only add a remark or two to illustrate further 
this^ view of the ideal grounds of our knowledge. ^ 

3. To pc^'.^ons familiar with any of the demonstra- 
tive sciences, it will be apparent that if we state all 
the Definitions and Axioms wliich are employed in 
the demonstrations, we state the whole basis on which 
those reasonings rest. For the whole process of de- 
monstrative or deductive reasoning in any science, (as 
in geometry, for instance,) consists entirely in com- 
bining some of these first principles so as to obtain the 
simplest propositions of the science; then combining 
these so as to obtain other propositions of gre^^ter com- 
plexity ; and so on, till we advance to the most recon- 
dite demonstrable truths ; these last, however intricate 
and unexpecterl, still involving no principles except 
the original definitions and axioms. Thus, by com- 
bining the Definition of a triangle, and the Definitions 
of equal lines and equal angles, namely, that they arc 
such as when applied to each other, coincide, with the 
Axiom respecting straight lines (that two such lines 
cannot inclose a space,) we demonstrate the equality of 
triangles, under certain tissumed conditions. Again, 
by combining this result with the Definition of paral- 
lelograms, and v^ith the Axiom that if equals be taken 
from equals tlie wholes are equal, we prove the equality 
of parallelograms between the same parallels and u])Oii 
the same base. From this projiosition, again, we prove 
the equality of the square on the hypotenuse of a tri- 
angle to the squares on the two sides containing the 
right angle. But in all this there is nothing contained 
which is not rigorously the result of our geometrical 
Definitions and Axioms. All the rest of our treatises 
of geometry consists only of terms and phrases of rea- 
soning, the object of which is to connect those first 
principles, and to exhibit the effects of their combina- 
tion in ^e shape of demonstration. 
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4. This combination of first principles takes place 
according to the forms and rules of Logic. All the 
steps of the demonstration m£iy be stated in the shape 
in which logicians are accustomed to exhibit processes 
of reasoning in order tc*show their conclusiveness, that 
is, in Syllogisms. Thus our geometrical reasonings 
might be resolved into such steps as the following : — 

Alf straight lines drawn from the centre of a circle 
to its circumference are equal : 

But the straight lines ab,*ac, are drawn from the 
centre of a circle to its circumference : 

Therefore the straight lines ab, ac, are equal. 

Each step of geometrical, and all other demonstra- 
tive reasoning, may be resolved into three such .clauses 
as these; and these three clauses •are termed respec- 
tively, the major premiss^ the minor premiss, and the 
conclusimh; or, more briefly, the major, the minor, and 
the conlcusion. 

The principle which justifies the reasoning when 
exhibited in this syllogistic form, is this : — ^that a truth 
which can be asserted as generally, 01^ rather as uni- 
versally true, can be asserted as true also in each 
particular case. The *minor only asserts a certain 
j)articular case to be an example of such coliditions as 
are spoken of in th(i major; and lienee the ciinclusion, 
which is true of the major by supposition, is true of 
the minor by consequence ; and thus we proceed from 
syllogism to syllogism, in each one employing some 
general truth in some particular instance. Any pi»of 
which occurs in geometry, or any other (science of de- 
monstration, may thus be reduced to a series of pro- 
cesses, in each of which we pass from some general 
proposition to the narrower and more special proposi- 
tions which it includes. And this process of deriving 
truths by the mere combination of general principles, 
applied in particular hypothetical cases, is callcxi de- 
duction; being opposed to induction, in which, as we 
have seen (chap. i. sect. 3), a* new general principle is 
introduced at every step. 

5. Now we have to remark that, this being so, how- 
ever far we follow such deductive reasoning, we can 
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never have, in our conclusion any truth which is not 
virtually included in the original principles from which 
the reasoning started. Fdr since at any step we merely 
take out of a genei'al proposition something included 
in it, while at the j)receding stap we have taken this 
general proposition out of one more general, and so on 
perpetually, it is manifest that our last result was 
really inchided in the principle or principles' with 
which we b4:gan. I say jf>rincij)les^ because, although 
our logical conclusion can only exhibit the legitimate 
issue of our *lirst principles^ it may, nevertheless, con- 
tain the result of the combination of several such 
principles, and may thus assume a great degree of 
complexity, and may aj)pear so fir removed from tlic 
parent truths, as betray at first sight hardly any 
relationship with them. Thus the proposition which 
has alreiidy been quoted respecting the squarw on the 
sides of a right-angled triangle, contains the results of 
many elementary principles ; as, the delinitions of 
parallels, triangle, and square; the axioms I’especting 
straight lines, ahd respecting parallels; and, perhaj)s, 
others. The coiiclusion is comj)licated by containing 
the effects of the combination* of all tliese elements ; 
but it contains nothing, and can contain nothing, but 
such elements and tfielr combinations. 

This doctrijie, that logical reasoning produces no 
new truths, but only unfolds and brings into view 
those truths wliicK were, in effect, contained in the 
first i)rincii)les of the reasoning, is assented to by almost 
all who, in medern times, have attended to the science 
of lomc. Such a view is admitted both by those who 
defend, and by those who dejneciate the value of logic. 

‘ Whatever is established by reasoning, must have 
been contained and vii-tually asserted in the premises 
‘ The only truth which such propositions can possess 
consists in conformity to the original principles.’ 

In this manner the whole substance of our geometry 
is reduced to the Definitions and Axioms which we 
em})loy in our elementary reasonings; and in like man- 


^ Whately’s Logk^ pp. 237, 238. 
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ner we reduce the demonstrative truths of any other 
scnence to the definitions an^ axioms which we there 
employ. 

6. But in reference to th^s subject, it has sometimes 
been saM that demonstrative sciences do in reality 
depend upon Definitions only; and that no additional 
kin^l of principle, such as we have supposed Axioms to 
be, is*absolutely required. It has been asserted \hat 
in geometry, for example, thp source of Aie necessary 
truth of our proj)ositions is this, that Jhey depend 
upon definitions alone, and, consequently merely state 
the identity of the same tiling under difierent aspects. 

That in the sciences which admit of demonstration, 
as geometry, mechanics, and the like. Axioms os well 
as Definitions are needed, in order to express the 
gi'ounds of our necessary convictions, must be shown 
liereaftejr by an examination of each of these sciences 
in ])articulai’. But tliat the propositions of tlu^se 
sciences, those of geometry for examjile, do not merely 
assert the identity of the same thing, will, I think, be 
generally allowed, if we consider the assertions which 
we are enabled to make. When we, declare that ‘ a 
straight line is the sliortest divstance between tAvo 
])oints,’ is this merely, an identical proposition? the 
definition c>f a straight line in another form? * Not so : 
the definition of a straight line involves the notion of 
form only, and does not contain anything about mag- 
nitude ; consequently, it cannot contain anything equi- 
vahmt to ‘shortest.’ Thus the proposi^^’ons of geometry 
ai'o not merely identical propositions ; neff have we in 
their general character anything to countenance the 
assertion, that they are the results of definitions alone. 
And when we come to examine this and other sciences 
more closely, we shall find that axioms, such as are 
usually in our treatises made the fundamental principles 
of our demonstrations, neither have ever been, noY can 
be, dispensed with. Axioms, as well as Definitions, 
are in all cases reipiisite, in 'j^rder properly to exhibit 
the grounds of necessaiy truth. 

7. Thus the real logical basis of every body of de- 
monstrated truths are the Definitions and Axioms 
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which are the first princijfies of the reasonings. But 
when we are arrived at this point, the question further 
occurs, what is the ground of the truth of these Axioms ? 
It is not the logical, hut^ the philosophical, not the 
formal, but the real foundation of necessal'y ti-utD, 
which we are seeking. Hence this inquiry necessarily 
comes before us, What is the gi’ound of the Axioms of 
Geofnetry, of JMechanics, and of any other demoVistra- 
ble science? 

The answer which we are led to give, by the view 
which we have taken of tlui nature of knowledge, has 
already been stated. The ground of the axioms be- 
longing to each science is the Idea which the axiom 
involves. The ground of tlui Axioms of Geometry is 
the Idea of Space ;'*the gi*ound of the Axioms of Me- 
chanics is the Idea of Force, of Action and Reaction, 
and the like. And hence these Ideas are Fundaimmtal 
Ideas; and since they arc thus the foundations, not 
only of d(niionstration but of truth, an examination 
into their real inq)Oi‘t and nature is of the greatest 
consequenc(5 to bur j)urpose. 

8. Not only tlu5 Axioms, but the definitions which 
form the basis of our reasonings, de])end upon our 
FundameiAal Ideas. And tlui .Defiibtions are not ar- 
bitrary trefiuiti(^ns, but are d(iterniined by a necessity 
no less rigorous tliau the Axioms themselves. We 
could not think of geometrical truths without conceiv- 
ing a circle; and we could not rc^ason concerning such 
truths without (defining a circle in some mode ecpiiva- 
lent to that '‘which is commonly adopted. The Defi- 
nitions of parallels, of right angles, and the like, arc 
quite as neccissarily prescribed by the nature of the 
case, as th(^ Axioms wliicli these Definitions bring 
with them, indeed we may substitute one of these 
kinds of ]>rinciples for another. We (janiiot always put 
a Definition in the place of an Axiom; but we may 
always find an A xiom which shall take the ])lace of a 
Definition. If we assun^e a proper Axiom respecting 
straight lines, we need no Dcifinition of a straight line. 
But in whatever shape the principle a])p(ar, tis Defi- 
nition or as Axiom, it has about it nothing casual or 
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arbitrary, but is determined to be wliat it is, as to its 
iifipoi-t, by tlie most rigorous jiecessity, growing out of 
tlie Idea of Space. 

9. Tlieso principles, — ^definitions, and Axioms, — 
tbus exGibiting the primary developments of a fiin- 
damental idea, do in fact express tlie idt^a, so far as 
its .expression in words forms part of our science. 
They are different views of the same body of trTith ; 
and though each principle, by itself, exliioits only one 
aspect of this body, taken together they <;oiiv(y a suf- 
ficient conception of it for our jmrposes. The Idea 
itself cannot be fixed in w"oT*ds; but these various lines 
of truth proceeding from it, suggest sufficiently to a 
fitly- jirejiared mind, the 2)lace wliere the idea resid(‘s, 
its nature, and its efficacy. ’ 

It is true that these ])rincii>les, — our elementary 
DefinitiiSns and A xioms, — even takim all togiithev, tix- 
jiress the Idea incornpletdy. Thus the Ddinitions and 
Axioms of Geometry, as they are stated iu our eh;- 
inentary -svorks, do not fully exjiress the Idea of Space 
as it exists in our minds. For, in addition to these, 
other Axioms, indopen.dent of th(^se,.and no less evi- 
dent, can be stated; and are in fact statcKl when we 
come to the Higher Geometry, ^uch, for instance, is 
the Axiom of Archimedes — that a ciirvii line which 
joins two points is less than a bi’oken line wliich joins 
the same jioints and includes the cuvve. And thus the 
Idea is disclost^d but not fully levealed, im2)arted but 
not transfused, by the use we make *of it in scieifce. 
When we liave taken from the fountaih so much as 
serves our purjiose, there still remains behind a deep 
well of truth, which we have not exhausted, and 
wliich M^e may easily believe to be inexhaustible. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Fundamental Ideas are not derived from 
Experience. 


I. course of speculation containxid in the 

'Ll last three Chapters, we arc again led to the 
coneliidon wliich we ha-ve already .statcnl, that our 
knowledge ecmtaiiiA an ideal clement, and that this 
element is not derived from experience. For we have 
seen that there are ])ropositions which are k5:iown to 
he necessarily true; and that such, knowledge is not, 
and cannot be, ohhiined by mere obs(;rvation of actual 
facts. It ha,s been shown, also, that these n(^c(^ssary 
truths are the results of certain funchxinental ideas, 
sucli as those of space, number, and tlie like. Hence 
it follows inevitaldy that these ideas and others of the 
same kind ‘are not d,erived from ex{)(a’ionce. For these 
ideas }) 0 ssess a power of infusing into their develop- 
iiKjnts that very necessity which experience can in no 
way bestow. TJiis, power tln^y do not borrow from the 
external world, but possess by their own nature. Thus 
wc unfold out of- tlie Idea of Space the propositions of 
geometry, wlAch ai-e plainly truths of the most rigor- 
ous necessity and universality. But if the idea of space 
were merely collected from observation of the external 
world, it could never enable or entitle us to assert 
such pro])ositions : it could never authorize us to say 
that not merely some lines, but all lines, not only 
have,* but miist have, those properties which geometry 
teaches. Geometry in every proposition speaks a lan- 
guage which experience never dares to utter; and in- 
deed of which she but half comprehends the meaning. ' 
Experience sees that the assertions are true, but she 
sees not how profound and absolute is theiF truth. 
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She unhesitatingly assents to the laws which geometiy 
delivers, hut she does not j)rGifcend to see tlie origin of 
their obligation. She is always ready to acknowledge 
tjie sway, of pure scieiitihc* principles as a matter of 
hict, but she does not drejiin of offering her opimon on 
their authority as a matter of right; still less can she 
justly, claim to ho hei'self the source of that author jty. 

David Hume asserted \ that we are ^ncapalile of 
seeing in any of the appearances wliicli the world pre- 
sents anything of necessary connexion ; and hence he 
inferred that our knowledgtj cannot extend to any such 
connexion. It will be seen from what we have said 
that we assent to his remark as to the fxet, but we 
differ from him altogether in the, consequencti to l)e 
drawn from it. Our inference from Hume’s observa- 
tion is, not the truth of his conclusion, Imt the false- 
hood of* his prenuses; — ^not that, therefore, we can 
know notliing of natural connexion, but that, there- 
fore, wo have some other source of knowledge than ex- 
j)erience : — not, that we can have no idea of connexion 
or causation, because;, in his langu.age, it cannot be the 
copy of an imjn'ossion ; ‘but that since *we have such an 
idea, our ideas are not the coj>ies of our impressions. 

Binco it thus a])])(;ar{f that our fundamentaL ideas are 
not acquired from the external world by our senses, 
but have some sepai*ate and indej^endent origin, it is 
important for us to t^xandne their nature and proper- 
ties, as they exist in themselves; and tins it will^be 
our business to do through a portion *of , the following 
pages. But it may be proper first to notice one or 
two objections which may possibly occiii* to some 
i-eaders. * 

2. It may be said that without the use of our 
senses, of sight and touch, for instance, we should 
never have miy idea of space; that this idea, therefore, 
may propeily be said to be derived from those senses. 
And to this I reply, by referring to a parallel instance. 
Without light we should have no perce})tion of visible 


' Essays, voL iL p. 70. 
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figure; yet the power of perceiving visible figure can- 
not be said to be derived from the light, but resides in 
the structure of the eye. If we had never seen objects 
ill the light, we sliould be‘.£uitc unaware t}u\t we po,s- 
sessed a power of vi.sion ; yet we should not possess it 
the less on that account. If we had never exercised 
the ,sens(is of sight and touch (if we can conceiv(> such 
a state of Vurnan existence) we know not that we 
sliould be conscious of an idea of sjkicc. But the light 
reveals to us at the same time the existence of external 
olijocts and our own power of seeing. And in a very 
similar manner, the exercise of our senses discloses to 
us, at the same time, thci external world, and our own 
id lias of space, tipie, and other conditions, without 
which the (external world can neither be observed nor 
conceived. Tliat light is necessary to vision, does not, 
in any degree, su])orsede the importance of a 'se2>arate 
cxaTnination of tln^ laws of our visual powers, if we 
would understand the nature of our own bodily facul- 
ties and the extent of the information they can give 
us. In like manner, the fact that intercourse with the 
external world is necessary for the conscious employ- 
ment of our ideas, docs not make it the less essential 
for us to examine those ideas* in their most intimate 
structure, in ordcu' that we may understand the grounds 
and limits of our knowledge. Even before we see a 
single object, we Imve a faculty of vision; and in like 
manner, if we can suj>pose a man who has never con- 
tem})lated ai\ object in space or time, we must still 
assume him to Ivaxe the faculties of entertaining the 
idtias of space and time, which faculticjs are called intb 
play on the very first occasion of the use of i^e senses. 

3. In answer to such rcmai’ks as^ the above, it has 
sometimes been said that to assumii separate faculties 
in tbe mind for so many different j)rocesses of thought, 
is to give a mere verbal explanation, since we learn 
nothing concerning our idea of space by being told 
that we have a fiiculty of forming such an idea. It 
has been said that this course of explanation leads to ' 
an endless multiplication of elements in man’s, nature, 
without* any advantage to our knowledge of his true 
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constitution. Wc may, it is said, assert man to have a 
faculty of walking, of standing, of breathing, of s|)eak- 
ing; but what, it is asked, is gained by such assertions? 
T^o this I^reply, that we un-iloubtedly have such lacul- 
tics as those just named; that it is by no means unim- 
portant to consider them; and that the main c|uestiou 
in sucji ftases is, whether they are separate and inde- 
pendent faculties, or complex and derivative ones; 
and, if the latter be the caise, what ar() the simj)le 
and original faculties by the combination of wliich the 
others are produc(;d. In walking, standing, breathing, 
for instance, a great j)art of the operation can be re- 
duced to one single faculty; the voluntary exercise of 
our musckis. But in breathing this^does not appear to 
b(.; the wliolc of the process. The oj>eration is, in part 
at least, involuntary ; and it has been held that there 
is a cerfeiin sympathetic action of the nervcjs, in ad- 
dition to the voluntary agency which tliey transmit, 
wliich is essential to the function. To determine 
whether or no this sympathetic faculty is real and 
distinct, and if so, what are its laws and limits, is 
certainly a highly philosophical inquiry, and well de- 
serving the attention wliich has been bestowed upon it 
by emiivent physiologists. And just of the same nature 
are the inquiries with respect to man’s intellectual 
constitution, on which we propose to enter. For in- 
stance, man has a faculty of apprehending time, and a 
faculty of reckoning numlx^rs : are these distinct, or is 
one faculty derived from the other? •Tq analyze ^le 
various combinations of our ideas and observations into 
the original faculties which they involve ; to show that 
these faculties are original, and not capabhi of further 
analysis : to pointtout the characters which mark these 
faculties and lead to the most important featui*es of 
our knowledge; — these are the kind of researcluis on 
wliich we have now to enter, and these, we trust, will 
be found to be far from idle or useless parts of our 
jilan. If wc succeed in such*attempts, it will apfiear 
*that it is by no means a frivolous or superfluous step 
to distinguish separate faculties in the mind. If we 
do not learn much by being told that we have a faculty 
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of forming the idea of space, we at least, by such a 
commencement, circumscribe a certain portion of tlie 
field of our investigations, wliich, we shall afterwards 
ende^our to show, requires and rewards a special ex- 
amination. And thoTigh we shall thus have to sepa- 
rate the domain of our ]>hilosophy into many provinces, 
thcj^ are, as we trust it will appeal’, neitlier arbitrarily 
assigned, nor vague in their limits, nor infinite in 
number. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the PiriLOSoriiY of the Sciences. 


W E proceed, in the eiisning Books, to tlio closer 
examination of a considerable numlxn' of tliose 
Fundamental J.dcas on wliicli tin; sciences, liitln;rto 
most successfully cultivat(;d, are founded. In this 
task, onr objects will l)e to exj)laiti and analyze sucli 
Ideas so as to bring into view the Definitions and 
Axioms^ or otlua* forms, in whicli we may clothe the 
conditions to wliicli our speculative knowledge is sub- 
jected. I shall also try to jirove, for some of these 
Ideas in particidar, what has been already ui'ged re- 
specting tliem in general, that tln;y are not deriv(;d 
from observation, Imt necessarily impose tlnar condi- 
tions upon that knowledge; of wliicli oliservation sup- 
plies the materials. I. shall furtjier, in some cases, 
endeavour to trace; the liistory of these Ideas as they 
have successively come into notice in the ju'ogress of 
science; the gradual developmejit 1^ wliicli they have 
arrived at their duo jairity ami clearness; and, as a 
necessary part of sucli a history, I shfjl give a view-^of 
some of the princijial controversies wliicfi have tak(;ii 
placi; witli regard to each poition of knowJedgt;. 

An (;xposition and discussion of the Fundamental 
Ideas of each Scj^ncc may, with great propriety, bo 
termed tin; Philosophy of such Science. These ideas 
contain in J^hernselves tin; (;lements of those truths 
which the science discovers and enunciates ; and in 
the pmgress of tin; sciences, both in the world at lai'ge 
and in the mind of each individual student, the most 
important steps consist in apprehending these ideas 
clearly, and in bringing them into accordanci; with the 
observed facts. I shall, therefore, in a series of Books, 
VOL.^. ^ G 
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treat of the Philosojyhj/ of live Pure Sciences, the Philo' 
Sophy of the Meclumica!^ Sciences, the Philosophy of 
CJvcjnistry, and the like, a.nd shall analyze and examine 
the ideas whieli these sciciuies respectively involve. 

In %iis und(a*taking, inevitahly somewhat long, anil 
involving many deep and subtle discussions, 1 shall 
take^ as a chart of tlui country before me, by yvhicli 
my course i}^. to bo guided, the scheme of the sciences 
wliich I was led to ibrm by travelling over the history 
of (ia(;h in order \ Each of the sciences of which I 
tluiii narrated the progress, <le|)ends u])on several of 
the rundanKaital ldea.s of which I liave to speak: 
some of tliese Ideas are i)eculiar to one field of specu- 
lation, *oth(a’s are common to more. A j>revious enu- 
mei'ation of Ideas thus collected may serve both to 
sliow the course and limits of this part of our plan, 
and the varicity of interest which it offers. * 

I shall, then, suecessivcily, have to sj^eak Of the Id(\as 
which are the foundation of Geometry and Arithmetic, 
(and which alsc^ regulate all scienccjs de[)ending u]>on 
thest;, as Astronomy and Mechanics;) namely, tlie 
Ideas ()^ Space, Time, and Nun^her (Hook ii.): 

Of the Ideas on whicli the Mechanical Sciences (as 
Mechanivs, Hydrosf-atics, Phyfcdcal Astronomy) more 
p(iculiarly r(;st; the ideas of Force and Matter, or 
rather the idea of Came, which is the basis of these 
(Book III.) : 

Of the Ideas whicli the Secondary Mcichanical 
Scuiiices (AcpuH<:ics, Optics, and Thermotics) involve; 
namely, the Ideas of the Externality of objects, and 
of the Media by which we perceive their qualities 
(Book IV.) : 

Of the Ideas which lire the bagis of Mechanico- 
chemical and Chemical Science; Polarity, Chemical 
Affinity, and Substance; and the Idea of Syfninetry, a 
necessary |)ai’t of tlie Philosopliy of Crystallograjihy 
(Books V. VI.) : 

Of the Ideas on whi6h the Classificatory Sciences 
proceed (Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology); namely,* 


1 History of the Inductive Sciences. 
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the Ideas of Eesemhlance, and of its gradations, and of 
Natural Affinity (Books vii. 

Finally, of those Ideas on which the Ph3rsiologica,l 
Sciencc^s are founded; th'i Ideas of separate^ Vital 
lowers, such as Assimilatimi and Irritability ; and 
the Idfia of Final Caus^. (Book ix.) ; 

W(^ have, besides these, the Patetiological Sciejices, 
which ju'oceed mainly on the conce})tion^f Historical 
(JausatioTb (Book x.) : 

It is ])lain that when we have proceeded so far as 
‘^liis, we have advaiicaxl to -the verge of those s])ecu]a- 
tions which have to do with mind as well as body. 
The extension of our ]>hilosophy to such a field, if it 
can be justly so extended, will be of the most im- 
jiortan^ i*e.siilts of our researchers; but on that very 
account we must fully study the lessons which we 
learn in^liose fields of speculation wlnrre our doctrines 
are most secure, before we venture into a. region where 
our princi]>les will apj)ear to be more piecarious, and 
whercr tliey ar(r inevitably less prccis(i. • 

We now jmocired to tlur examination of the above 
Ideas, and to such essays towards the philosophy of 
each Science as this course of investigation, may sug- 
gest. 
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The way in which we are led to regard human knowledge is 
like the way In which Coi>emicus was led to regard the heavens. 
When the explanation of the celestial motions could not be made 
to go right so long as he assumed that all the host of stars turns 
round the spectator, he tried whether it would not answer better 
if he made the sppctator turn, and left the stars at rest. We 
may make a similar trial in Metaphysics, as to our way of look- 
ing at objects. If our view of them must be governed alto- 
gether by the properties of the objects themselves, I see not how 
man can know anything, about them d prioi'i. But if the thing, 
as an object of the senses, is regulated by the constitution of our 
power of knowing, I can very readily represent to myself this 
possibility. 

Kant, Kritih d. R, F. Pref. 
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[The principal question discussed in tJie last Book 
was this (see chaps, v. and vi.) : How are necessary and 
%miversal truths possible? And the answer then given 
was : that the necessity and universality of truths are 
derived from the Fundanieyitalldea^ which they Involve. 
And w(j proceed in this Book to exemplify this doc- 
trine in the case of the truths of Geometry and Arith- 
metic, ^liich derive their necessity and universality 
from the Fundamental Ideas of Space, and Time, or 
Number. 

The question thus examined is that which Kant 
undei'took to deal with in his celebrated work, Kritik 
der reinen Vermmft (Examination of the Pure Rea- 
son) ; and our solution of the Problem, so far as the 
Ideas of Sj)ace and Time tire conoemed, agrt>es in tlie 
main with his. The arguments contained in chaj)ters 
II. and VI. of this Book, are the leading arguments 
respecting Space and Time, in Kant’s Kritik. Kant, 
however, instead of calling Space and Time Ideas^ 
calls them the necessary Forms of oui*exj[>ciience, as I 
have stated in the text. 

But though I have adopted Kant’s arguments as to 
Space and Time, all that follows in the succeeding 
Books, with regard to other Ideas, has no resemblance 
to any doctrines of Kant or his school (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of some of the views on the Idea of 
Cause). The nature and character of the other Scientific 
Ideas wliich I have examined, in the succeeding Books, 
have been established by an •analysis of the histojy of 
the several Sciences to which those Ideas are essential, 
and an^ examination of the writings of the principal 
discoverers in those Sciences.] 



CHAPTER I. 


Of the Pure Sciences. 


I. external objects a.nd events wliicli we can 

Jtx. contemplate are viewed as having relations of 
Space, Time, and Number; and are sulject to tlie 
general conditions which these Ideas im2)ose, as well as 
to the j)articular laws winch belong to each class of 
objects and occurrences. The sjiecial laws of nature, 
considered under the various asi)ects wliicli constitute 
the different sciences, are obtained by a mixed refer- 
ence to Exj)erience and to the Eundamental Ideas of 
each science. Put besides the sciences thus formed by 
tlie aid of sj)ecial ex2)cricnce, the conditions wliicli 
flow from those Inorc comprelrensive ideas fir*st men- 
tioned, Sjiace, Time, and Nimiber, constitutci a body 
of science, afijilicalfle to objedos and changes of all 
kinds, and deduced without recuiTence being had to 
any observation in jiarticidar. These scienc(js, thus 
unfolded out of ideas alone, unmixed with any refer- 
en(^e to the phenomena of matter, are hence termed 
Pure Sciences. ' The principal sciences of this class 
are Geometiy, Theoretical Arithmetic, and Algebra 
(jonsidered in its most general sense, as the investiga- 
tion of the relations of sjiace and number by means of 
general symbols. 

2. These Pure Sciences were not included in our 
smwoy of the history of the sciences, becaiLse they are 
not inductive sciences. Their jirogress has not con- 
sisted in collecting laws from iihenomena, true theories 
from observed facts, and more general from more 
limited laws ; but in tracing the consequences of the 
ideas themselves, and in detecting the most , general 
and intimate analogies and connexions which prevail 
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among such, conceptions as are derivable from the 
ideas. These sciences have rio principles besides defi- 
nitions and axioms, and no process of proof but deduc- 
tion ; this process, however,f assuming here a most re- 
markable character; and exhibiting a combination of 
simplicity and complexity, of rigour and generality, 
quite /mparalleled in other subjects. 

3. The universality of the truths, and ^he rigour of 
the demonstrations of thesew pure sciences, attracted 
attention in the earliest times; and it 'vsas perceived 
that they offered an ex(iroise and a discipline of the 
intellectual faculties, in a form j)eculiarly free from 
admixture of (ixtraneous elements. They were strenu- 
ously cultivat(;d by the Greeks, both with a view to 
such a discijdine, and from the *lovc of specidative 
truth which prevailed among that people: and the 
name 'ntathematics^ by which tliey arc designated, in- 
dicates this their character of discifplinal studies. 

4. As has already been said, the ideas which these 
sciences involves extend to all the objects and changes 
which we observe in the external world; and hence 
the consideration of luathematical itelations forms a 
large j)ortion of many of the sciences which treat of 
the i)henomena and laws of exterml nature, ^as Astro- 
nomy, Optics, and Mechanics. Such sciences are heiice 
often tenned Mixed Matliematics, the relations of space 
and number being, in these branches of knowledge, 
combined with principles collected from special obser- 
vation ; while Geometry, Algebra, and the like sub- 
jects, wliich involve no result of experience, are called 
Pure Matheimitics, 

5. Space, time, and number, may be conceived as 
forms by which the knowledge derived from our sensa- 
tions is moulded, and which are independent of the? dif- 
ferences in, the matter of our knowledge, arising from 
the sensations themselves. Hence the sciences which 
have these ideas for their subject may be termed For- 
mal Sciences, In this point *0! view, tln^y are distin- 
guished from sciences in which, besides these mere 
formal ^laws by which appearances arc corrected, we 
endeavour to apply to the phenomena the idef^of cause, 
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or some of the other ideas which penetrate further 
into the principles of n/iture. We have thus, in the 
History, distinguished Formal Astronomy and Formal 
Optics from Physical Astronomy and Physical Optic^. 

We now proceed to our examination of the Ideas 
which constitute the foundation of these formal or 
pure mathematical sciences, beginning with the Xdea of 
Spabe. 



CHAPTER II. 


Of the Idea of Space. 


I. ”D Y speaking of space as an Idea, I intend to 
JLl imply, as lias af ready been stated, that the 
apprehension of objects as existing in s})ace, and of the 
relations of position, &c., prevailing among them^ is not 
a consequence of experience, but aVesult of a peculiar 
constitution and activity of the mind, which is inde- 
pendent %^f all experience in its origin, though con- 
stantly combined with experience in its exercise. 

That the idea of space is thus independent of experi- 
ence, has already been pointed out in sj^eaking of ideas 
in general : but it may be useful to illustrate the doc- 
trine further in this particular case. 

I assert, then, that space is not a notion obtained 
by experience. Experience gives jis information con- 
cerning things without us : but our apprehending them 
as without us, takes for gi-anted their existence in 
space. Experience acquaints us w;hat are the form, 
position, magnitude of jiarticulai* objects : but that they 
have form, position, magnitude, ])resupiioses that thty 
are in space. We cannot derive from apjiearances, by 
the way of observation, the habit of representing things 
to ourselves as in space ; for no single act of observa- 
tion is possible any otherwise than by beginning with 
such a represen^tion, and conceiving objects as already 
existing in ^ace. 

2. That our mode of representing space to ours*f?lves 
is not derived from experience, is clear also from this : 
— ^that through this mode of •representation we arrive 
•at propositions which are rigorously universal and 
necessarjr. Propositions of such a kind could not pos- 
sibly be obtain^ from experience; for experience can 
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only teach ns hy a limited number of examples, and 
therefore can never sccijirely establish a universal pfo- 
position : and again, experience can only inform us that 
anything is so, and can ne^^er prove that it must be so. 
That two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
is a universal and necessary geometrical truth: it is 
true of all triangles ; it is true in such a way that the 
contrary cay not be conceived. Experience could not 
pi’ove such a proposition. And exj)erience has not 
})roved it ; f^^r perhaps no man (iver made the trial as 
a means of removing doubts: and no trial could, in 
fact, add in the smallest degre‘o to the certainty of this 
truth. To seek for proof of gef)metrical propositions 
])y an a]i]ieal to observation proves nothing in reality, 
except tliat the person who has recourse to such grounds 
lias no duo apprehension of the nature of geometrical 
demonstration. Wo have heard of persons ^ho con- 
vinced themselves by measurement that the geometri- 
cal mle res])ecting the squares on the sides of a right- 
angled tiia-ngle was true : but these were persons whose 
minds had been engrossed by practical habits, and in 
whom the spt^culative devclopnjent of the idea of space 
had been stifled by other employments. The practical 
trial of the ruhi may illustrate, but cannot prove it. 
The inle will of course be confirmed by such trial, 
because what is true in general is true in particular : 
but the rule cannot be proved from any number of 
trials, for no accumulation of particuLu’ cases makes up 
a ttnivcrsal case.* To all jic^rsons who can see the force 
of any proof,* the geometrical rule above referred to is 
as evident, and its evidence as independent of experi- 
ence, as the assertion that sixteen and nine make 
twenty-five. At the same time, the truth of the geo- 
metrical rule is quite independent of numerical truths, 
and results from the relations of space ^vlone. This 
coulfl not be if our apprehension of the relations of 
space were the fruit of experience : for . experience has 
no element from which* such truth and such proof 
could arise. < 

3 . Thus the existence of necessary truths, such as 
those of* geometry, proves tliat the idea of sp^e from 
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which they flow is not derived from experience. Such 
trtiths are inconceivable on .the supposition of tlieir 
being collected from observation ; for the impressions 
of sense include no evidenceiof necessity. But we can 
readily understand the necessary character of such 
truths, if wo conceive that there are certain luicessary 
condi^ons under which alone the mind receives the 
impressions of sense. Since these condityns reside in 
the constitution of the mind, and apply to every per- 
ception of an object to which the mind •can attain, wo 
easily see that their lules must include, not only all 
that has been, but all that can be, matter of experience. 
Our sensations can each convey no information exc(3j)t 
al)out itself; each can contain iiyo trace of Anothei* 
additional sensation; and thus no relation and con- 
nexion between two sensations can be given by the 
sensatiotis themselves. But the mode in wliich the 
mind ])erceives these impressions as objects, may and 
will introduce necessary relations aTiiong them: and 
thus l)y conceiving the idea of space i(\ be a condition 
of perception in the mind, we can conceive the existence 
of necessmytrutlis, which apply to all perceived objects. 

4. If we consider the impressions of sense as the 
mere materials of our experience, •such matg[*ials may 
be accumulated in any quantity and in any order. But 
if we su{)pose that this matter has a certain form given 
it, in tlie act of being accej»ted by the mind, we can 
understand how it is that these materials are subject to 
inevitable rules; — how nothing can be|)ei^^eived exem})t 
from the relations which belong to such a form. A nd 
since there are such truths ap})licable to our experience, 
and arising from the nature of space, we may thus 
consider space as a form which the materials given by 
experience necessarily assume in the mind ; as an ar- 
rangement.^dei'ived from the perc(iiving mind, ai^d not 
from the sensations alone. 

5. Thus this phrase, — ^that space is a form belonging 
to our perceptive power, — ra®iy l>e employed to exju-ess 

' that we cannot perceive objects as in space, without an 
operation of the mind as well as of the senses — without 
active as well as passive faculties. Tliis phrase^ however, 
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is not necessary to the exposition of our doctrines. 
Whether we call the conception of space a Condition of 
perception, a Form of perception, or an Idea, or by any 
other term, it is something originally inherent in tjie 
mind perceiving, and not in the objects perceived. And 
it is because the apprehension of all objects is thus sub- 
jected to certain mental conditions, forms or ideqs, that 
our knowledge involves certain inviolable relations and 
necessary trutlis. The principles of such truths, so far 
as th(;y rega/'d space, are derived from the idea of space, 
aiid we must endeavour to exliibit such jninciples in 
tlieir general form. But before we do this, we may 
notice some of the conditions which belong, not to our 
Ideas *in general, but to this Idea of Space in par- 
ticular. 



CHAPTER III 


Of some Peculiarities of the Idea of Space. 


T. OOME of the Ideas which we shall have to exa- 
O mine involve con^feptions of certain relations of 
objects, as th(i idea of Cause and of Likeness; and may 
a])p(iar to Ixj suggested by experience, enabling, us to 
alMract this general relation froiA })ai'ticular cases. 
Rut it will be seen that Space is not such a general 
conce|)ti('«i of a relation. For we do not spc^ak of 
Spaces as we spc^ak of Causes and Likenesses, but of 
Space. And when we speak of spaces, we understand 
by the (;xj)ression, parts of one and the same identical 
everywhere-extended Sj>ace. We conceive a universal 
Space ; which is not made up of these partial spaces as 
its component parts, for it would leinain if these were 
taken away; and these^ cannot be ^conceived without 
presupposing absolute space. Absolute Space'^is essen- 
tially one ; and the complication which exists in it, and 
the conception of various spaces, depends merely upon 
boundaries. Sjiace most, thercifore, be, as we have 
said, not a general concc^ption abstracted from particu- 
lars, but a univcu'sal mode of representati(jli, altogether 
independent of experience. 

2. S})ace is infinite. We re}>resent it to ourselves 
as an infinitely great magnitude. Such an idea as that 
of Likeness or Cause, is, no doubt, found in an infinite 
number of particular cases, and so far includes these 
cases. But these ideas do not include an infinite dum- 
ber of cases as parts of an infinite whole. When we 
say that all bodies and partial spaces exist in infinite 
«space, we use an expression which is not applied in 
the same sense to any cases except those of Space and 
Time. 
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3. What is here said may appear to be a denial of 
the real existence of space. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that we do not deny, but distinctly assert, the 
existence of space as a re^^l and necessary condition of 
all objects perceived ; and that we not only «allow tliat 
objects are seen external to us, but we found upon the 
fact of their being so seen, our view of the nature of 
spabe. If, ^lowever, it bo said that we deny tlieVeality 
of space as an object or thing, this is true. Nor does it 
appear easy, to maintain that space exists as a thing, 
when it is considered that, this thing is infinite in all 
its dimensions ; and, moreefv^er, th*at it is a thing, 
which, being nothing in itself, exists only tliat other 
things- may exist in it. And those who maintain the 
real existence of space, must also maintain tlie real 
existence of time in the same sense. Now two infinite 
things, thus really existing, and yet existing only as 
other things exist in them, are notions so extravagant 
that we are driven to some other mode of explaining 
the state of th(j matter. 

4. Thus s])ace is not an object of which we perceive 
the x>i‘operties. Amt a form of our percejition; not a 
thing which affects our senses, but an idea to which 
we conform tlie impressions of sense. And its pecu- 
liarities appear to depend ujion this, tliat it is not only 
a foiTii of sensation, but of intuition; that in reference 
to sjiace, we not only perceive but conte 7 nplate objects. 
We see objects in space, side by side, exterior to each 
other ; space, and objects in so far as tiny occujiy 
space, have parts exterior to other parts ; and have the 
whole thus made up by the juxtaposition of pai'ts. 
This mode of apprehension belongs only to the ideas of 
space and time. Space and Time are made up of parts, 
but Cause and Likeness are not apprehended as made 
up of parts. And the term intuition (ii^ its rigorous 
sense) is applicable only to that mode of contemplation 
in which we thus look at objects as made up of pai*ts, 
and apprehend the relations of those parts at the same 
time and by the same act by wliich we apprehend the 
objects themselves. 

5. 4-S we have said, space limited by boundaries 
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gives rise to various conceptions wliicli we have often 
to* consider. Thus limited, space assumes form or 
figure; and the variety of conceptions tlms brought 
under our notice is infinite.^ We have every possible 
fdrm of Iftie, straight line, and curve; and of curves an 
endless number ; — circles, parabolas, liypcrbolas, spirals, 
helices. We have jdane surfaces of various shapes, — 
parallelograms, 2)olygons, ellipses; and we have sblid 
figures, — cubes, cones, cylinders, spheres, spheroids, 
and so on. All these have their varicjus pi'oj)erties, 
depending on the relations of their boundai'ies; and 
the investigation of their properties forms tlie business 
of the science of Geometry. 

6. Space has three dimensions, or directkms in 
which it may be mciisured; it cahnot have more or 
fewer. The sim|)lest measurement is that of a straight 
line, wliich has length alone. A surface has both 
length and breadth : and solid syicje has length, 
breadth, and thickness or depth. The origin of such a 
difierence of dimensions will be seen if wci reflect that 
each portion of s[)ac(^ has a boundary, and is extended 
b(jth ill tlie direction in which its boundary extends, 
and also in a direction its boundary; for other- 
wise it would not be^a boundary^ A point has no 
dimensions. A line has but one dimension,— tlie dis- 
tance from its boundary, or its length. A plane, 
bounded by a straight line, has thp dimension which 
belongs to this line, and also has another dimension 
arising from the distance of its parts fi'om this boiintl- 
ary line; and this may be called hreadth. A solid, 
bounded by a plane, has the dimensions wliich this 
plane has; and has also a third dimension, which we 
may call height or depths as we consider the solid ex- 
tended above or below the plane; or thickness, if we 
omit all consideration of up and down. And no space 
can have any dimensions which are not resoluble* into 
these three. 

We may now proceed to consider the mode in which 
the idea of space is employed in the foimation of 
Geometry. 


VOL. T. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Definitions and Axioms which relate to 
Space. 


T. rilHE relations of space have been aj)prehendecl 
i with j)ecLiliar distinctness and clearness from 
the very first unfolding of man’s speculative powers. 
This was a cons(K[iience of the circumstance which we 
have just noticed, tliat the simj)]est of these relations, 
and those on which the others de])cnd, are seen by in- 
tuition. Hence, as soon as men were led to sj eculate 
concerning the r^ations of space, they assumed just 
principles, and obtained true resvdts. It is said that 
the science of geometry had its origin in Egy])t, before 
the dawn of the Greek jhilosophy : but tlie knowledge 
of the early Egyx)tians (exclusive of their inythology) 
appears to have been purely practical; and, probaV>ly, 
their geometry consisted only in some maxims of land- 
measuring^ wliich is what the term implies. The 
Greeks of the time of Plato, had, however, not only 
possessed themselves of many of the most remarkable 
elementary theorems of the science; but bad, in seve- 
ral? instances, re{^.clied the boundary of tlie science in 
its elementary form ; as when they proposed to them- 
selves th() problems of doubling the cube and squaring 
the circle. 

But the deduction of these theorems by a systematic 
process, and the primary exhibition of the simplest 
princi})les involved in the idea of space, which such a 
deduction requires, did not take place, so far as we are 
aware, till a period somewhat later. The Elements of 
Geometry of Euclid, in which this task was performed,* 
are to this day the stanchird work on the subject : the 
author of this work taught mathematics with great 
applause at Alexandria, in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
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about 280 years before Christ. The princij)les which 
Euclid makes the basis of his system have been very 
little simplified since his time ; and all the essays and 
controversies which l>ear iipon tliese principles, have 
liad a reference to the form in which they are stated 
by him. 

2.^ Definitions . — The first princijdes of Euclid’s 
geometry are, as the first principles of ‘^ny system of 
geometry must Ije, definitums and axioms respecting 
the various ideal concej)tions which ho introduces ; as 
straiglit lines, parallel liijes, angles, circles, and the 
like. But it is to be*observed that these definitions 
and axioms are very far from being arbiti-ary Ly])othe- 
ses and assumptions. They have tluiir origin in the 
id(^a of space, and are merely modes of exliibiting that 
idea in such a manner as to make it afibi-d grounds of 
dedncl^ve reasoning. The axioms are neccissary conse- 
quencc^s of the conceptions respecting which they are 
asserted ; and the definitions are no less necessary 
limitations of conceptions; not reqnjsite in order to 
arrive at this or that couseqmmce; but neccissary in 
order tliat it may be 2)i>ssible to draw*any consequences, 
and to (establish any general truths. 

For t'xample, if wc^rest the end of one straight staff 
nj)on tlie middle of another straight staff, and move 
the first staff into various positions, we, by so doing, 
alter the angles which the first Jtfcaff makes with tlie 
other to the right hand and to the left. But if we 
place the staff in that special jiositic*! in which tlfese 
two angles are equal, (jach of them is a riglit angle, 
according to Euclid ; and this is the definition of a riglit 
angle, exccjit that Euclid employs the abstract concej)- 
tion of straight lines, instead of speaking, as we have 
done, of staves. But this selection of the case in which 
the two angles are (jqual is not a mere act of caj^iice ; 
as it might have been if he had selected a case in which 
these angles are unequal in any proportion. For the 
consequences which can be ch’awn concerning the cases 
of unequal angles, do not lead to general truths, with- 
out some reference to that peculiar case in which the 
angles are equal: and thus it becomes iiegessary to 

H 2 
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single out and define that special case, marking it by 
a special phrase. And this definition not only gives 
complete and distinct knowledge wdiat a right angle is, 
to any one who can form 13 le conception of an angle 
in general ; but also supplies a principle from which 
all the properties of right angles may be deduced. 

^,^Axio7/f ^. — With regard to other concejxtions also, 
as circles, sqr.arcs, and the like, it is ])ossible to lay 
down definitions which are a suflicient basis for our 
reasoning, so fia* as such figures are concerned. But, 
besides these definitions, it has been found necessary to 
introduce certain axioms among tlie fundamental prin- 
ciples of geometry. Those .are of the sim})lest charac- 
ter; fo]^ instance, that two straight lines cannot cut 
each other in more than one point, and an axiom con- 
cerning parallel lines. Like the definitions, these axioms 
flow from the Idea of Space, and ].>resont tlAt idea 
und('r various asju^cts. They are differcait from the 
definitions; nor can the definitions be made to take 
the place of the axioms in the reasoning by which 
elementary geometrical properties are established. For 
example, the definition of parallel straight lines is, 
that they are such as, however* far continued, can never 
meet: but, in order to reason concerning such lines, 
we must further adopt some axiom resjrecting them : 
for example, we may very conveniently take this axiom ; 
that two straight lines which cut one another are not 
both of them jrarallel to a third straight line\ The 
definition ancl tlie axiom are seen to be inseparably 
connected by our intuition of the properties of sjrace; 
but the axiom cannot be proved from the definition, 
by any rigorous deductive demonstration. And if we 
were to take any otln^r definition of two parallel straight 
lines, (as that they are both poq)endicular to a third 
straight line,) we should still, at some point, or other of 
our progress, fall in with the same difficulty of demon- 
stratively establishing their properties without some 
further assumj)tion. * 


1 This axiom is simpler and more convenient than that of Eur»Jid. It is 
employed by the . late Professor Playfsdr in his (hoTtietry. 
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4. Thus the elementary properties of figures, which 
Are the basis of our geometry, are necessary results of 
our Idea of Space ; and are connected with each other 
by the nature of that id#a, and not merely by our 
liypotheses and constructions. Definitions and axioms 
must be combined, in order to express this idea so far 
as tjie purposes of demonstrative reasoning require. 
These verbal enunciations of the results of the idea 
cannot be made to depend on each other by logical 
consequence ; l>ut have a mutual dependence of a more 
intimate kind, which words cannot fully convey. It is 
not possible to resolve^these trutlis into certain hypo- 
tJvese.% of which all the rest shall be tlie necessary 
logical conse(j[U(mce. The necessjty is not hy2)otheti- 
cal, but intuitive. The axioms require not to be 
granted, but to be seen. If any one were to assent to 
them ^utliout seeing them to be true, his assent would 
be of no avail for 2)ui*poses of I'easoning : for he would 
be also unable to see in what cases they might be 
ajqdied. The (dear possession of the^Idea of S2)ace is 
the first requisite for all geometrical reasoning ; and this 
clearness of idea may, be tested by eKamining whether 
the axioms offer themselves to the mind as evident. 

5. The necessity vf ideas adtk?d to sensations, in 
order to jjroduce knowledges, has often been oveidooked 
or dcni(.‘d in modern times. The ground of necessary 
truth which ideas su2)ply being thus lost, it was con- 
ceived that there still remained a ground of necessity 
in definitions; — that 'w^e might havomccessary truths, 
by asserting esj)ccially what the definition implicitly in- 
volved in general. It was held, also, that this was the 
case in geometry : — that all the proj^erties of a circle, 
for instance, were implicitly contained in the definition 
of a circle. That this alone is not the gi'ound of the 
necessity ^f the truths which regard the circle,^ — that 
we could not in this way unfold a definition into pro- 
portions, without possessing an intuition of the rela- 
tions to which the definitito led, — has already been 
shown. But the insufficiency of the above account of 
the grounds of necessary geometrical truth appeared 
in another way also. It was found impossible to lay 
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down a system of definitions out of whicli alone the 
whole of geometrical tnith could be evolved. It was 
found that axioms could not be suj)erseded. NTo defi- 
nition of a straight line couid be given which I'eiidered 
the axiom concerning straight lines superfiuous. Ancf 
thus it ai)j)eared that the source of geometrical truths 
was not definition alone; and we find in this result 
a confirmati(^i of the doctrine which we are here 
urging, that this source of .truth is to be found in the 
form or coiiditions of our perce])ti()n ; — in tlie idea 
which we unavoidably combine with the iiiija-essions of 
sense ; — ^^in the activity, and not in the passivity of the 
mind 

6. This will appe{^,r fuiliher when we come to con- 
sider the mode in wliich we exercise our observation 
upon the relations of space. But we may, in the first 
place, make a remark wliich tends to show tile con- 
nexion betwiien our concejition of a straight line, and 
the axiom which is made the foundation of our rcjxsoii- 
ings concerning j^pace. The axiom is this ; — that two 
straight lines, Avhich have both their ends joiinul, can- 
not have the intervening parts saparated so as to inclose 
a space. The necessity of this axiom is of exactly the 
same kiiic^^ as the neeessity of th« definition of a right 
angle, of which we liave aln^ady spoken. For as the 
line standing on another makes right angles when it 
makes the angles 0T>'the two sides of it equal ; so a line 
is a straight line when it makes the two jK)i*tions of 
space, on the two* sides of it, similar. And as there is 
only a single position of the line first mentioned, which 
can make the angles equal, so there is only a single 
form of a line which can make the sjiaces near the 
line similar on one side and on the other ; and there- 


® I formerly stated views similar to 135 of the Edinburgh Review. As an 
these in some ‘Remarks’ appended examination of the reviewer’s objec- 
to a work which I termed The Me~^ tions may serve further to illustrate 
dianical Eutclid, published in 1837. the subject, I shall annex to this chap- 
These Remarks, so far as they bear ter an answer to the article to which 
upon the question here discussed, I have referred. ^ 

were noticed and controverted in No. 
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fore there cannot be two straight lines, such as the 
akiom describes, which, between the same limits, give 
two different boundaries to space thus sei)arated. And 
tjuis we ^ce a reason for th<f axiom. Perhaps this view 
may be further elucidated if we take a leaf of paper, 
double it, and crease the folded edge. We shall thus 
obtaip a straight line at the folded edge; and tins; line 
divides the surface of tlie paper, as it vtis originally 
spread out, into two simihwr spaces. And that these 
spaces are s^nilar so hir as the fold w'lnch separates 
them is concerned, aj)p^ar8 from this; — that these two 
})arts coincide when the pa})er is doubled. And thus a 
fold ill a sheet of jiaper at the same time illustrates the 
definition of a straight line acc(V‘ding to the* above 
view, and confirms the axiom that two such lines can- 
not inclose a space. 

If tl^e separation of the two parts of space were 
made by any otlier than a straight line; if, for in- 
stance, the ])aper were cut by a concave line; then, on 
turning one of the ]»arts over, it is easy to see that the 
edge of one part Ixjing concaves one way, and the edge 
of the other part coin*ave the othei* way, these two 
lines would (mclose a space. And each of them would 
divide the whole s])ace into two portions wjiich were 
not similar; for one jiortion would have a concave 
edge, and the other a convex edge. Between any two 
points, there niiglit be innumerable* lines drawn, some, 
convex one way, and some, convex the other way; but 
the straight line is the line which is ifot ^‘oiivex either 
one way or the other ; it is the single medium standard 
from which the others may deviate in opposite directions. 

Such considerations as these show sufficiently that 
the singleness of the straight line which connects any 
two points is a result of our fundamental conceptions 
of sj)ace. But yet the above conceptions of the similar 
form of the two parts of space on the two sides of a 
line, and of the form of a line which is intermediate 
among all other forms, are df so vague a nature, that 
they cannot fitly be made the basis of our ehiinentary 
geometiy; and they are far more conveniently re- 
placed, as they have been in almost all treatises of 
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geometry, by the axiom, that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space. 

7. But we may remark that, in what precedes, wc 
have considered space only under one of its ii^spects :-7- 
as a plane. The sheet of paj)er which we assumed in 
order to illustrate the nature of a straight line, was 
supposed to be perfectly ‘plmie or flat : for otherwise, 
by folding /t, avo might obtain a line not straight. 
Kow this assumi^tion of *11 plane appears to take for 
granted that very conception of a straight line which 
the sheet Avas employed to illustrate; for the definition 
of a plane given in the Elements of Geometry is, that 
it is a surface on which lie all straight lines drawn 
from One i)oint of ^the surface to another. And thus 
the explanation above given of the nature of a straight 
line, — that it diAudes a plane space into similar por- 
tions on each side, — appears to be imperfect or nugatory. 

To tliis wc rc^ply, that the explanation must be ren- 
dered complete and valid by deriving the conception of 
a plane from c9nsiderations of the same kind as those 
which we emj)loyed for a straight dine. Any portion 
of solid space may bo divided* into two j)ortions by 
surfaces passing through any given line or boundaries. 
And the^io surfaces«may be coiwex either on one side 
or on tlie otlier, and they admit of innumerable changes 
from being convex on one side to being convex on the 
other in any degree. Bo long as the surface is convex 
either way, the two portions of space which it sepa- 
rates are noj similar, one haAdng a convex and the 
other a concave boundary. But there is a certain in- 
termediate position of the surface, in which i)osition 
the two portions of space which it divides liave their 
boundaries exactly similar. In this j)osition, the sur- 
face is neither convex nor concave, but plane. And 
thus /I plane surface is determined by this «3ondition-^ 
of its being that single surface wliich is the inter- 
mediate form among all convex and concave surfaces 
by which solid space can* be divided, — and of its sepa- 
rating such space into two portions, of which the boun- • 
daries, though they are the same surface in tAfo oppo- 
site positions, are exactly similar. 
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Thus a plane is the simplest and most symmetrical 
bofindary by which a solid can be divided; and a 
straight line is the simplest and most symmetrical 
bc^undary^by which a plane.»can be separated. These 
concei)tions are obtained by considering the boundaries 
of an int(;rmiiiable space, capable of imaginary di- 
vision jii every direction. And as a limited space may 
be separated into two parts by a i)lane, !|nd a plane 
again separated into two parte by a straight line, so a 
line is divided into two portions by a ptiivt, which is 
the common boundary of the two portions ; the end of 
the one and the beginning of the other jjortion having 
itself no magnitude, form, or parts. 

8. Th(i geometrical jiroperties ojT planes and ‘solids 
are deducible from the first princij)les of the Elements, 
without any new axioms ; the definition of a plane 
above qifoted, — that all straight lines joining ii!N points 
lie in the plane, — being a sufficient basis for ail reason- 
ing upon these subjects. And thus, the views which 
we have presented of the nature of s]^ace being ver- 
bally exjiressed by means of certain definitions and 
axioms, become the groundwork of a l«)ng series of de- 
ductive 1 ‘easoning,, by which is esfiiblished a very large 
and curious collc^ction »of truths, iianiely, the whole 
science of Elemenfiiry Plane and Solid Geomelry. 

This science is one of indispensalfie use and constant 
reference?, for every student of the laws of nature ; for 
the relations of s})ace and number are the aliyhahet in 
which those laws are written. But besides the interest 
and importance of this kind which geometry possesses, 
it has a great and jKiculiar value for all who wish to 
understand the foundations of human knowledge, and 
the methods by which it is acquired. For the student 
of geometry acquires, with a degree of insight and 
clearness which the unmathematical reader can^ but 
feebly imagine, a conviction that there are necessary 
truths, many of them of a very complex and striking 
charficter; and that a few of the most simple and self- 
-evident truths which it is possil)le for the mind of man 
to apprehend, may, by systematic deduction, lead to 
the most remote and unexpected results. 
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In pursuing such philosophical researches as that in 
which we are now engaged, it is of great advantage to 
the speculator to have cultivated to some extent the 
study of geometry; since •by this study he nyiy becojne 
fully aware of such features in human knowledge as 
those which wo h.ave mentioned. By the aid of the 
lesson thus learned from the contemj^lation of geome- 
trical truths, we have been endeavouring to establish 
those further doctrines ;-»-th at these truths are but dif- 
ferent asj>e^‘ti« of the sarnci Fundamental Idea, and that 
the grounds of the necessity which these ti'utlis possess 
reside in the Idea from whicli they flow, this Idea not 
being a derivative result of experience, l)ut its primary 
rule. When tlie i;.eader has obtained a clear and satis- 
fjxctory view of these doctrines, so far as they are ap- 
plicable to our knowledge conceniing s])ace, he has, we 
may ti^ist, ovei-come the main difficulty whicli will 
occur in following tlie course of the speculations now 
presented to him. He is then ]>repared to go forwards 
with us; to s<^e over how wide a fiehl the same doc- 
trines are applicable: and how rich and various a 
harvest of knowledge springs from these seemingly 
scanty principles. 

But befoi-e we (piit the sul)ject now under our con- 
sideration, w(! shall endeavour to answer some ol)jec- 
tions which have been made to the views here jire- 
sented; and shall attempt to illustiate further the 
active powers wliich we have ascribed to the mind. 



CHAPTEE V. 


Of some Objections which have been made 
TO THE Doctrines stated in the 
PREVIOUS Chapter \ 


T he Edinburgh Ho. cxxxv., contains a cri- 

tique on a work termed The Mechanical Euclid^ 
in wliicli o])inions wer(.‘ delivered to nearly the ;?ame 
effect as some of those stated in the? last chai>ter, and 
h(a*eafter in CJhapter xi. Although 1 believe that there 
are no ai^iimeiits used by the reviewer to wJiich the 
answer’s will not suggest themselves in the mind of 
aiJiy one who has read with attention what has been 
said in tlie pre(;eding chapters (except, perhaps, one 
or two remarks which have rederenctj lo mechanical 
ideas), it may serve to il lustra, te the subject if I reply 
to the objections directly, taking them as the reviewer 
has .stat(^d them. ^ 

I. 1 had dissented from Stewart’s , assertion that 
mathematical truth is hy]>othetical, or depends upon 
arbitray definitions ; since we undcavstaiid by an hypo- 

distinct conception i»the mind; that 
the definitions which we cmi>loy in 
mathematics are not arbitrary or hy- 
potlietical, but necessary definitions ; 
that if Stewart had taken as his ex- 
amples of axioms the peculiar geome- 
trical axioms, his assertions would 
have been obviously erroneous ;* and 
that the real foundation of the tniths 
of i^athematics is the Idea of Space, 
which may be expressed (for pur- 
poses of demonstration) partly by 
definitions and partly by axioms. 


1 In order to render the present 
chapter more intelligible, it may be 
proper to state briefly tlie arguments 
which gave occasion to the review. 
After noticing Stewart’s assertions, 
that the certainty of mathematical rea- 
sonihg arises from ^s depending upon 
definitions, and that mathematical 
truth is hypothetical ; I urged, — that 
no one has yet been able to construct 
a system of mathematical truths by 
tte aid of definitions alone; that a 
definition woyld not be admissible or 
applicable except It agreed with a 
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thesis a supposition, not only wliich we may make, but 
may abstain from making, or may replace by a differ- 
ent supposition; whereas the definitions and hypotheses 
of geometry are necessa^jily such as tliey are, and can- 
not be altered or excluded. The reviewer^ (j). 84) in- 
forms us that he understands Stewart, when ho speaks 
of hypotheses and definitions being the foundation of 
geom(jtry,^.to speak of the hjrjjothesis that reaf ol)jects 
correspond to our geometrical definitions. ‘ If a crys- 
tal be an (j^ict liexahedron, the geonietrical |>roperties 
of the hextiliedron may be predicatc^d of tliat crystal.’ 
To this I reply, — that such‘h3r]>otheses as this are the 
grounds of our applications of geometrical truths to 
real objects, but can in no way be said to be the foun- 
dation of the truths themselves ; — that I do not think 
that the sense which the reviewer gives was Stewart’s 
meaning ; — but that if it was, this view of the use of 
mathematics does not at all afiect the cpi(‘.stion which 
both he and I proposed to discuss, which was, the ground 
of mathematical certainty. I may add, that whether 
a crystal be an exact hexahedron, is a matter of obser- 
vation and m/3asurement, ngt of definition. I think 
the reader can have no difiiculty in seeing how little 
my doctrine is afkicted by th(^ connexion on which the 
reviewer thus insists. I have asserted that the propo- 
sition which affirms the square on the diagonal* of a 
rectangle to be Ci^ual to the squares on two sides, does 
not rest u])on arbitrary hy4)otheses ; tlie objector an- 
•swers, that tke proposition that tlia square on the 
diagonal o}‘ this is equal to the squares on the 

sides, dcj)cnds upon the arbitrary hypothesis that the 
page is a rectangle. Even if this fact wei*c a matter of 
arbitrary hypothesis, what could it have to do with the 
general geometrical proj)osition ? How could a single 
fact, observed or hypothetical, affect ajUniversal and 
necessary truth, which would bo equally true if the 
fact were false? If there be nothing arbitrary or hypo- 
thetical in geometry till we come to such steps in its 
application, it is plain that the truths themselves 
are not hypothetical; which is the question for us to 
decide 
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2. The reviewer then (p. 85) considers the doctrine 
thatr axioms as well as definitions are the foundations 
of geometry ; and here he strangely narrows and con- 
fus(j^s the di^scussion by making himself the advocate of 
Stewart, instead of arguing the question itself I had 
asserted that some axioms are necessary as the founda- 
tions of* matliematical reasoning, in addition to t^e 
definitions. If Stcwaii) did not intend to discuss this 
question, I had no concern with what he had said 
about axioms. But I had every reason toHxdieve that 
this was the question wJiicli Stewart did intend to dis- 
cuss. I conceive there is no doubt that he intended to 
give an opinion upon the gi'ounds of mathematical 
r(>asoning in general. For he begi^js his discussions 
(JUemenis^ vol. ii. p. 38) by contesting Reid’s opinion 
on this suhj(x*t, whicli is stated generaJIy; and he refers 
again to same subject, asserting in general terms, 
that the first principles of mathematics arc not axioms 
but definitions. If, tficn, afterwards, lie made his proof 
narrower than his assertion; — if havingt declared that 
no axioms are necessaiy, he afterwards limited himself 
to showing that seven ou^ of twelve of Euclid’s axioms 
are barren tmisins, it was no concern ?Tf‘ mine to con- 
test this assertion, which left my i?hesis imttiuched. 
I had asserted tliat the proper geometrical axioms 
(that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, and the 
axiom about jiarallel lines) are indispensable in geome- 
try. What account the reviewer gives of these axioms^ 
we shall soon see ; but if Stewart allowTid tliem to be 
axioms necessary to geometrical reasoning, he over- 
turned his own assertion as to the foundations of such 
reasoning; and if he said nothing decisive about these 
axioms, which are the points on which the battle must 
turn, he left his assertion altogether unproved ; nor was 
it necessary iJor me to pursue the war into a barven 
and unimportant corner, when the metropolis was sur- 
rendered. The reviewer’s exultation that I have not 
contested the first seven axioms^is an amusing example 
(£ the self-complacent zeal of advocacy. 

•3. But, let us turn to the material point, — the proper 
geometrical axioms. What is the reviewer’s accopunt of 
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these? Which side of the alternative does he adopt? 
Do they depend upon the definitions, and is he prepared 
to show the dependence? Or are they superfluous, and 
can he erect the structure of geometry wi^thout tlieir 
aid ? One of these two courses, it would seem, he must 
tak(i. For we hoth l)cgin by asserting the excellence of 
geometry as an example of demonstrated trutlj. It is 
precisely t^iis attribute which gives an interest to our 
j)resent iiKpiiry. How, then, docs the reviewer explain 
this excellei 5 :ce on his views? How does he reckon the 
foundation courses of tire edifice which we agree in 
considering as a perfect example of intellectual build- 
iiig? 

I jSresume I may take, as liis answer to this question, 
his hypothetical statement of wliat Stewart would have 
said (p. 87), on the supposition tliat there had been, 
among the foundations of geometry, self-eviiient inde- 
monstrable truths : although it is certainly strange that 
the reviewer should not venture to makcj uj) his mind 
as to the trvth or falsehood of tliis supposition. If 
there were such truths they would be, he says, ‘ legiti- 
mate filiations^ of the definitk)ns. They would be in- 
volved in the definitions. And again he speaks of the 
foundation of the geometrical doctrine of i)arallels as 
a flaw, and as a truth wliich requires, but has not 
received demonstration. And yet again, he tells us 
that each of tliese supposed axioms (Euclid’s twelfth, 
for instance) is ‘merely an indication of tlie point at 
which geoipetiy fails to perform that which it under- 
takes to ])erform’ (p. 91); and that in reality her truths 
are not yet demonstrated. The amount of this is, that 
the geometrical axioms are to be Indd to be legitimate 
filiations of the definitions, because though certainly 
true, they cannot be proved from the definitions ; that 
they arc involved in the definitions, although they can- 
not be evolved out of them; and that rather than 
admit that they have any other origin than the defini- 
tions, we ai’e to proclaim that geometry has failed to 
perform what she undertakes to perform. 

To this I reply — that I cannot understand what 
is meant by ‘ legitimate filiations ’ of principles, if the 
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phrase do not mean consequences of such principles 
established by rigorous and formal demonstrations; — 
that the reviewer, if he claims any real signification 
for his phrase, must substantiate the meaning of it by 
sucli a deAionstration ; he must establish his ‘legiti- 
mate filiation’ by a genen,logical t^ble in, a satisfactory 
form. When this cannot be done, to assert, notwith- 
standing, that the propositions are involTied in tAe 
definitions, is a in ere begging the question; and to 
excuse tliis defect l)y saying that geometryi&ils to per- 
form what she has promised, is to calumniate the 
character of that science vfhich we profess to make our 
standard, ratlier than abandon an arbitrary and un- 
proved assertion respecting the real grounds of In^r 
excellence. I arid, further, that if the doctrine of 
piirallel linos, oi* any other geometrical doctrine of 
wliich we^(XJ the trutli, with the most perfect insight 
of its necessity, have not hitliei'to received demonstra- 
tion to the satisfaction of any school of reasoners, the 
defect must arise from their erroiKious, views of the 
nature of demonstrations, and the grounds of mathe- 
matical certainty. * » 

4. I conceive, then, that the reviewer has failed 
altogether to disprove tlye doctrine that the axiprns of 
geometry are necessary as a pait of tire foundations of 
the science. I had asserted further that these axioms 
supply what the definitions leave deficient; and that 
they, along with definitions, seiwe to present the idea 
of space under such asjrects that we cati reason logi- * 
cally conceiniiig it. To this the reviewer opposes 
(p. 96) the common opinion that a jrerfect definition 
is a com])lete cxjrlanatioii of a name, and that the test 
of its perfection is, that we may substitute the defini- 
tion for the name wherever it occurs. 1 reply, that 
my doctrine, ^that a definition expresses a part, l^ut 
not the whole, of the essential characters of an idea, is 
certainly at variance with an opinion sometimes main- 
tained, that a definition merely explains a word, and 
should explain it so fully that it may always replace 
it. The error of this common opinion may, I think, 
be shown* from considerations such as these; — tihat if 
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we undertake to explain one word by several, we may 
be called upon, on the same ground, to explain each of 
these several by others, and tWt in this way we can 
reach no limit nor resting^lace ; — ^^at in point of 
fact, it is not found to lead to clearn^s, hiit to obscu- 
rity, when in the dis5cussion of geiierM" principles, we 
tlyis substitute definitions for single terms; — ^that even 
if this be ^lone, we cannot reason without Conceiving 
what the terms meau;-fc-and that, tn doing this, the 
relations Oft>our conceptions, and not the arbitrary 
equivalence of two forms^of expression, are the foun- 
dations of our reasoning. ‘ 

5 . Tlie reviewer conceives that some of the so- 
called axioms are really definitions. Tlie axiom, thai^ 
‘magnitudes which coincide with each other, that is, 
which fill the same space, are equal,’ is a defiiiition.%©f 
geometi'ical equality: the axiom, that ‘th(f* whole is 
greater than its }iart,’ is a definition of whole and part. 
But surely there are very serious objections to this 
view. It W(v:dd seem more natural to say, if the 
former axiom is a definition of the word equals that 
the latter is definition of •the word greater. And 
how can one shoi't phrase define two terms? If I say, 

‘ the h^at of summer is greaV'r than the luiat of win- 
ter,’ does this assertion define anything, though tlio 
proposition is perfectly intelligible and distinct? I 
think, then, that this attempt to reduce those axioms 
to definitions is quite untenable. 

6 . I hi^ye stated that a definition can be of no use, 
except we can conceive the possibility and truth of the 
property connected with it ; and that if we do conceive 
this, we may rightly begin our reasonings by stating 
the property as an axiom; which Euclid does, in the 
case of straight lines and •of parallels. The reviewer 
inquires (p. 92), whether I am prepared extend this 
doctrine to the case of circles, lor which the reasoning 
is usually rested upon the definition ; — ^whether I would 
replace this definition by an axiom, asserting the pos- 
sibility of such a circle. To this I might reply, that it 
is not at all incumbent upon me to assent to such a 
change; for I have all along stated that it is Indifierent 
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whether the fundamental properties from which we 
reason be exhibited as de&iitions or as axioms, pro- 
vided the necessity be clearly seen. But I am ready 
to jieclare that I think the form of our geometry would 
be not at all the worse, if, instead of the usual defini- 
tion of a circle, — ‘ that it is a figure contained by one 
line, A\diich is called the circumference, and which is 
such, that all straight lines drawn from a certain point 
within the circumference are, equal to one another,’ — 
we were to substitute an axiom and a-K^efinition, as 
follows : — 

Axiom. If a line be 'drawn ,so as to be at every 
point equally distant from a certain point, this line 
will return into itselli or will be line including a 
space. 

Definition. The space is called a circle^ the line the 
circ'wmfefence, and the point the center. 

And this being done, it would be true, as the re- 
viewer remarks, tliat geometry carniot stir one step 
without resting on an axiom. And \ do not at all 
hesitate to say, that the above axiom, expressed or un- 
derstood, is no less necessary than tho definition, and 
is tacitly assumed in everv nronosition iiito which 
circles enter. . 

7. I have, I think, now disposed of the principal 
objections wliich bear upon the i)roper axioms of geo- 
metry. The principles which are stated as the first 
seven axioms of Euclid’s Dlenmits, need not, as I have 
said, be here discussed. They are jAnnciples whicii 
refer, not to Space in particular, but to Quantity in 
general : such, for instance, as these ; ‘ If equals be 
added to equals the wholes are equal;’ — ‘If equals 
be taken from equals the remainders are equal.’ But 
I will make an observation or two upon them before I 
proceed. # ^ 

Both Locke and Stewart have spoken of these 
axioms as barren truisms : as propositions from which 
it is not possible to deduce a single inference : and the 
reviewer asserts that they are not first principles, but 
laws of thought (p. 88), To this last expression I am 
VOL.* I. ^ I 
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willing to assent; but I would add, that not only 
these, but all the principles which express the funda- 
mental conditions of our kn^owledge, may with equal 
propriety be termed laws of thought; for JJiese p^n- 
ciples depend upon our ideas, and regulate the active 
operations of the mind, by which coherence and con- 
nexion are given to its passive impressions. Jiiit the 
assertion tiiat no conclusions can be drawn from simple 
axioms, or laws of humaji thought, which regard quan- 
tity, is by means true. The whole of arithmetic, — 
for instance, the rules for.the multiplication and divi- 
sion of large numbers, the rule for finding a common 
mejisure, and, in short, a vast body of theory respecting 
numbers, — ^i*ests ijpon no other foundation than such 
axioms as liave been just noticed, that if equals be added 
to equals the wholes will be equal. And even when 
Locke’s asscirtion, that from these axioms bo truths 
can be deduced, is modified by Stewaii and the re- 
viewer, and limited to geometrical truths, it is hardly 
tenable (althoiigh, in fact, it matters little to our argu- 
ment whether it is or no). For the gi’eater part of the 
Seventh Book* of Euclid’s Elements^ (on Commensur- 
able and Incommensurable Quantities,) and the Fifth 
Book, (()n Proportion,) depend- upon these axioms, with 
the addition only of the definition or axiom (for it may 
be stated either way) which expresses the idea of })ro- 
portionality in numbers. So that the attempt to dis- 
j)rove the necessity and use of axioms, as principles of 
reasoning, ^ailc even when we take those instances 
which the oj^ponents consider as the more manifestly 
favourable to their doctrine. 

8. But perhaps the question may have already sug- 
gested itself to the reader’s mind, of what use can it 
be formally to state such principles as these, (for ex- 
ample, that if equals be added to equals the wholes 
are equal,) since, whether stated or no, they will be 
assumed in our reasoning] And how can si>6h prin- 
ciples be said to be necessary, when our proof proceeds 
equally well without any reference to them ? And the- 
answer is, that it is precisely because these are the 
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common principles of reasoning, which we naturally 
emjfloy without sj^ecially contemplating them, that 
they require to be separated from the other steps and 
foripally stated, when we analyse the demonstrations 
whjch we have obtained. In every mental process 
many principles are combined and abbreviated, and 
thus in^ some measure concealed and obscured. Jn 
analysing these processes, the combinatioi# must be 
I'esolved, and the abbreviation»expanded, and thus the 
appearance is 2)reserited of a j)edantic and> auperfluous 
formality. Hut that which k suj^erfluous for 2^roof, is 
necessary for the analysis of proof. In order to ex- 
liibit the conditions of demonstration distinctly, they 
must be exhibited formally. In th^ same mannd*r, in 
demonstration we do not usually ex2)ress every ste 2 ^ in 
the form of a syllogism, Init we see the grounds of the 
conclusivAiess of a demonstration, by resolving it into 
syllogisms. Neither axioms nor syllogisms are neces- 
sary for conviction; but they arc; necessary to dis2)lay 
the conditions under which conviction bicomes inevit- 
able. The a2>2)lication of a single one of the axioms 
just s2)oken of is so niin\>te a ste 2 > in the if 

a2)2)ears 2)cdantic to give it a marked 2)k^ce ; but the 
very essence of demon stv«ation consists in this, ^hat it ^ 
is com2)osed of an indissoluble succession of such minute 
steps. The admirable circumstance is, that by the ac- 
cumulation of such ap2)arcntly im2)erce2>tibh; advances, 
we can in the end make so vast and so sure a 2>rogress. 
The com2)leteness of the analysis of cnir ^knowledge* 
a2)p#ars in the smallness of the elements into which it 
is thus resolved. The minuteness of any of these ele- 
ments of truth, of axioms for instance, does not pre- 
vent their being as essential as others which are more 
obvious. And any attempt to assume one kind of 
element onl}> when the course of our analysis brings 
before us two or more kinds, is altogether unj)hilo- 
sophical.. Axioms and definitions are the proximate 
constituent principles of our demonstrations; and the 
intimate bond which connects together a definition and 
an axiom ^ on the same subject is not truly ex2)ressed 
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by asserting the latter to be derived from the former. 
This bond of connexion exists in the mind of the rea- 
softer, in his ‘conception of that to which both defini- 
tion and axiom refer, and consequently in the gei.»ei‘al 
Fundamental Idea of which that conception is a mpdi- 
fication. 



CHAPTER VL 


Op the Perception of Space. 


I. A CCORDING to thef views above explained, cer- 
jl^ tain of the imj)ressions of our senses convey to 
us the perce{)tion of objects as existing in space ; inas- 
much as by the constitution of oui‘ ‘minds we cannot 
receive those impressions otherwise than in a certain 
form, invdlviug such a manner of existence. But the 
question deserves to be iisked, What are the impressions 
of sense by which we thus become acquainted with 
sjiace and its i*(*lations? And as we have seen that 
tliis idea of sptic(j impli(is an act of the nvind as well as 
an impression on tlie senile, what manifestations do we 
find of this activity of the mind, in our observation of 
the external world? , 

It is evident that sight and touch are the schsos by 
wliich tbe relations of space are perceived, principally 
or entirely. It does not apjjear that an odour, or a 
feeling of warmth or cold, would, inde]>endently of ex- 
perience, suggest to us the conception qf a space sur-» 
rouipLling us. But when we see, objects, ^e see that 
they are extended and occuj>y s])ace; when we touch 
them, we feel that they are in a sjitme in which we 
also ju'e. We have before our eyes any object, for 
instance, a board covered with geometrical diagrams ; 
and we distiiictly perceive, by vision, those lines of 
which the relations are the subjects of our mathefiia- 
tical reasoning. Again, we see before us a solid ob- 
ject, a cubical box for in stance > we see that it is within 
{eacli; we stretch out the hand and perceive by the 
touch that it has sides, edges, comers, which we liad 
already perceived by vision. 
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2 . Probably most persons do not generally appre- 
hend that there is any material difference in these two 
cases ; — ^that there are any different’ acts of mind con- 
cerned in perceiving by^sight a mathematic^.! diagram 
npon paper, and a solid cube lying on a table. Yet it 
is not difficult to show that, in the latter case at least, 
the perception of the shape of the object is not imme- 
diate. A^very little attention teaches us that there is 
an act of judgment as ^well as a mere imjiression of 
s(inse reqipsitfj, in order that we may see any solid 
object. For there is no. visible aiqiearance which is 
inseparably connected with soHdity. If a jiicture of a 
cube be rightly drawn in jierspective and skilfully 
shaded, the impression upon the sens^e is the same as if 
it were a real cube. The j^icture may be mistaken foi* 
a solid object. But it is clear that, in tliis case, the 
solidity is given to the object by an act of mental 
judgment. All that is seen is outline and shtide, 
figui'es and colours on a flat board. Tlie solid angles 
and edges, the relation of the faces of the figure by 
which they Airm a, cube, are matters of inference. 
This, which is evident in the case of the [uctured cube, 
is true in all vision whatevei*. We see a scene before 
us on which are various figures and coloui-s, but the 
eye cannot see more. It sees length and breadth, but 
no third dimension. In order to know that there are 
solids, we must infer as well as see. And this we do 
readily and constantly ; so familiarly, indeed, that we 
do not perceive the operation. Yet we may detect 
this latent' proce.ss in many ways; for instancejiby 
attending to cases in which the habit of drawing such 
inferences misleads us. Most persons have experienced 
this delusion in looking at a scene in a theatre, and 
especially that kind of scene which is called a diorama^ 
when the interior of a bidlding is represented. In 
these cases, the persjjective representations of the vari- 
ous members of the architecture and decoration impress 
us almost irresistibly with the conviction that we have 
before us a space of great extent and complex form,t 
instead of a flat painted canvass. Here, at least, the 
space is our own creation; but yet here, it is mani- 
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festly created by the same act of thought as if we were 
really in the palace or the cathedral of which the halls 
and aisles thus seem to inclose us. And the act by 
which we thus create space o| three dimensions out of 
visible exiSiiit of length and breadth, is constantly and 
imperceptibly going on. We are perpetually inter- 
preting in this manner the language of the visible 
world. * From the appearances of things which we 
directly see, we are constantly inferring that which 
we cannot directly see, — ^their distance from us, and 
the position of their parts. 

3. The characters whick we thus inteipret are 
various. They are, for instance, the visible forms, 
colours, and shades of the parts, understood acc(irding 
to the maxims of perspective ; (for df perspective every 
one has a practical knowledge, as eveiy one has of 
grammaiij) the effort by which we fix both our eyes on 
the same object, and adjust each eye to distinct vision ; 
and the like. The right interpretation of the informa- 
tion which such circumstances give us resjiecting the 
true forms and distances of tilings, is grifdually learned ; 
the lesson being begun in our earliest infancy, and 
inculcated upon us every hour during which we use 
our eyes. The completeness with yWcIi tlie lesson is 
mastei-ed is truly admiralde; for we forget ^hat our 
conclusion is obtained indirectly, and mistake a judg- 
ment on evidence for an intuitive perception. We see 
the breadth of the street, as clearly and readily as we 
see the house on the other side of it and we see tlvi 
hciise to be square, however obliquely it 'be presented 
to us. This, however, by no means throws any doubt 
or difficulty on the doctrine that in all these cases we 
do interpret and infer. The rapidity of the process, 
and the unconsciousness of the elfort, are not more 
remarkable ^in tins case than they are when we under- 
stand the meaning of the speech which wc hear, •<u- of 
the book wliich we read. In these latter cases we 
merely hear noises or see bla^k marks ; but we make, 
out of these elements, thought and feeling, without 
being aware of the act by which we do so. And by 
an exactly similar process we see a variously-coloured 
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expanse, and collect from it a space occupied by solid 
objects. In both cases the act of interpretation is be- 
come so habitual that we can hardly stop short at the 
mere impression of sense. ^ ^ 

4. But yet there are various ways in which we 
may satisfy ourselves that these two paits of the pro- 
cess of seeing objects are distinct. To separate these 
operations is precisely the task whicli the artist has to 
execute in making a dra^^ng of what he sees. He has 
to recover the consciousness of his real and genuine 
sensations, and to discern the lines of objects as they 
appear. This at first he fhids difficult; for he is 
tempted to draw what he knows of the forms of visible 
objects, and not what he sees: but as he improves in 
his art, he learns to put on paper what lie sees only, 
separated from what he infei's, in order that thus tlie 
inference, and witli it a conception like thaV» of the 
reality, may be left to the .spectator. And tlius the 
natural process of Vi.sion is the habit of seeing that 
which cannot be seen ; and the difficulty of the art of 
drawing consists in learning not to see more than is 
visible. 

5. But again; even in the simplest drawing we 
€^x bibit something., which we do not see. However 
slight is\>ur represcmtation of objects, it contains .some- 
thing which we create for ourselves. For we draw an 
outline. How an outline has no existence in nature. 
There are no visible lines presented to the eye by a 
gMoup of figures* We separate each figure fi'om the 
rest, and thcf boundary by which we do this is the oitt- 
line of the figure; and the like may be said of each 
member of every figure. A })aiiiter of our own times 
has made this remark in a work upon his ait;^ : ‘The 
effect which natural objects produce upon our sense of 
vi.sion is that of a number of parts, or distinct masses 
of fofm and colour, and not of lines. But when we 
endeavour to represent by painting the objects which 
are before us, or which imrention supplies to our minds, 
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the first and the simplest means we resort to is this 
piature, by which we separate the form of each object 
from those that suiround it, marking its boundary, the 
extreme extent of its dimen^ons in every direction, as 
impressed^ on our vision : and this is termed drawing 
its outline.’ 

6. Again, there are other ways in which we see 
clear manifestations of the act of thought whicli*we 
assign to the parts of objects their relations in space, 
the impressions of sense being merely subservient to 
this act. If we look at a medal through a glass which 
inverts it, we see the fibres upon it become concave 
depressions instead of projecting convexities; for the 
light which illuminates the nearer side of the con- 
vexity will be transferred to the djjposite side by the 
ap})arent inversion of the medal, and will thus imply a 
hollow ift which the side nearest the light gathers the 
shade. Hero our decision as to which part is nearest 
to us, lias reference to the side from which the light 
comes. In other cfises the decision is more sj)onta- 
neous. If we draw black outlines, such as I'eprcisent 
the edges of a cube seep in perspective), certain of the 
lines will cross each other; and we may make this 
cube appear to assume two dififerept positions, by de- 
termining in our own mind that the lines which belong 
to one end of the cube shall be understood to be before 
or to be behind tliose which they cross. Here an act 
of the will, operating upon the same sensible image, 
gives us two cubes, occupying two e^itirely diliereitt 
positions. Again, many persons may hltv^e observed 
that when a windmill in motion at a distance from us, 
(so that the outline of the sails only is seen,) stands 
obliquely to the eye, we may, by an effort of thought, 
make the obliquity assume one or the other of two 
positions; lyid as we do this, the sails, which in one 
instance appear to turn from right to left, in tlie other 
case turn' from left to right. A person a little familiar 
with this mental effort, can mvei-t the motion as often 
as he pleases, so long as the conditions of form and 
light do not ofler a manifest contradiction to either 
position! 
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Thus we have these abundant and various manifes- 
tations of the activity of the mind, in the process by 
which we collect from vision the relations of solid 
space of three dimensions. , But we must further mal^e 
some remarks on the process by which we perceive 
mere visible figure ; and also, on the mode in which we 
perceive the I'clatioris of space by the touch ; and first, 
of the lattei^ subject. 

7. The opinion abov^ illustrated, that our sight 
does not givj) ,us a direct knowledge of the relations of 
solid space, and *fcliat this knowledge is acquired only 
by an inference of the mind,*Was first clearly taught 
by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley", and is a doctrine 
now generally assented to by metaphysical speculators. 

But does the sense of touch give us directly a know- 
ledge of space ? This is a question which has attracted 
considerable notice in recent times ; and innv light lias 
been thrown upon it in a degree whicli is veiy remark- 
able, when we consider that the philosopliy of percep- 
tion has 1 x 5611 a prominent subject of incpiiry from the 
earliest times. Two philosophei’s, advancing to this 
inquiry from different sides, the one a metaphysician, 
the other a physiologist, have independently arrived at 
the conviction that, the long cuiTent opinion, according 
to which' Ve acquire a knowledge of space by the sense 
of touch, is erroneous. And the doctrine which they 
teach instead of the ancient erroui*, has a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the principle which we are en- 
deavouring to e.^ablish, — that our knowledge of space 
and its properties is derived rather from the active 
operations than from the passive impressions of the 
percipien t mind. 

Undoubttxlly the persuasion that we acquire a know- 
ledge of form by the touch is veiy obviously suggested 
by our common habits. If we wish to knqw the form 
of any body in the dark, or to correct the impressions 
conveyed by sight, when we suspect them to be false, 
we have only, it seems toms, at lefist at first, to stretch 
forth the hand and touch the object; and we learn its 
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shape with no chance of errour. In these cases, form 
appears to be as immediate a perception of the sense of 
touch, as colour is of the sense of sight. 

^ 8. Bjit is this perceptiiin really the result of the 
passive sense of touch merely? Against such an opi- 
nion Dr. Brown, the metaphysician of whom I speak, 
urges^** that the feeling of touch alone, when any ob- 
ject IS applied to the hand, or any othe]%part ot*the 
body, can no more convey the conception of form or 
extension, than the sensation of an ocjpyr or a taste 
can do, except we have ali;eady some*knowledge of the 
relative position of tin? parts of our bodies; that is, 
except wc are already in possession of an idea of space, 
and have, in our minds, referre(J our limbs to their 
positions; which is to suppose the conco2)tion of form 
already acquii'ed. 

9. By what ficulty then do we originally acquire 
our conee[)tions of the relations of 2:)osition? Brown 
answers by the miismlar sense; that is, by the con- 
scious exerti(jns of the various muscles by which we 
move our* limbs. When we feel out the fonn and j)o- 
sition of bodies by the Jiand, our knowledge is acquired, 
not by the mere touch of the body, but by j)erceiving 
the course the finger's ^must take in order to follow the 
surface of the body, or to j)ass from one bd&y to an- 
other. We are conscious of the sliglitest of the volitions 
by which we thus feel out form and jrlace; we know 
whether we move the finger to the I’ight or left, uj) or 
down, to us or from us, through a Jar^e or a snitill 
space; and all these conscious acts are bound together 
and regulated in our minds by an idea of aii extended 
sjrace in which they are performed. That this idea of 
sjrace is not borrowed from the sight, and transferred 
to the muscular feelings by habit, is evident. For a 
man born t)lind can feel out his way with his staff, and 
has his concej)tions of jjosition determined by the con- 
ditions of S2)ace, no less than one who has the use of 
his eyes. And the muscular consciousness which re- 
veals to us the position of objects and j)arts of objects, 
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when we feel them out by means of the hand, shows 
itself in a thousand other ways, and. in all our limb»: 
for our habits of standing, walking, and all other atti- 
tudes and motions, are regylated by our feeling of or^r 
position and that of surrounding objects. And thus, 
we cannot touch any object without learning something 
respecting its position; not that the sense of touch 
ilire^fcly conveys such knowledge ; but we have already 
learnt, from the muscular .sense, constantly exercised, 
the position of^the limb which the object thus touches. 

lo. The justic^e of this distinction will, I think, be 
assented to by all persons whef attend steadily to the 
process itself, and might be maintained by many for- 
cible reasons. Perhaps one of the most striking evi- 
dences in its favour is that, as I have already intimated, 
it is the opinion to which another distinguished phi- 
losopher, Sir Charles Bell, has been led, re^csoning 
entirely upon physiological principles. From liis i‘e- 
searches it resulted that besides the nerves which con- 
vey the impulse of tlie will from the brain to the 
muscle, by whicii every motion of our limbs is pro- 
duced, there is aijotlier set of nerves which carry back 
to the brain a sense of the condition of the muscle, 
and thus regulate hbs activity; and give us the con- 
sciousness’ of our position and relation to surrounding 
objects. The motion of the hand and fingers, or the 
consciousness of this motion, must be combined with 
the sense of touch properly so called, in order to make 
an-inlet to the kijowledge of such relations. This con- 
sciousness of ^muscular exertion, which he has called a 
sixth sense is our guide. Sir C. Bell shows, in the 
common practical government of our motions ; and he 
states that having given this explanation of i^erception 
as a physiological doctrine, he ha<l afterwards with 
satisfaction seen it confirmed by Dr. Brovjn’s specu- 
lations. 

ir. Thus it appears that our consciousness of the 
relations of space is inseparably and fundamentally 
connected with our own actions in space. We perceive 
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only while we act ; our sensations require to be inter- 
preted by our volitions. The apprehension of exten- 
sion and figure is far from being a process in which we . 

ineri^ and passive. We draw lines with our fingers; 
we construct surfaces by curving our hands ; we gene- 
rate spaces by the motion of our arms. When the 
geometer bids us form lines, or surfaces, or solids by 
motion, he intends his injunction to be taken as hypo- 
thetical only; we need onjy conceive such motions. 
But yet this hypothesis represents truly , the origin of 
our knowledge; we ])erceiye spaces fiy motion at first, 
as we conceive spaces *by motion afterwards : — or if 
not always by aqtual motion, at least by potential. If 
we perceive the length of a stafif by holding its two 
ends in our two hands without running the finger 
along it, this is because by habitual motion we have 
alread}^ acquired a measure of the distance of our 
hands in any attitude of which we are conscious. 
Even in the simplest case, our perceptions are derived 
not from the touch, but from the sixt^ scmse; and this 
sixth sense at least, whatever may be the case with the 
otllfer five, implies an .active mind along with the pas- 
sive sense. 

12. Upon attentiye consideration, it wiy be clear 
that a large portion of the perceptions respecting space 
which appear at first to be obtained by sight alone, 
are, in fact, acquired by means of this sixth sense. 
Thus we consider the visible sky as a single surface 
surrounding us* and returning into# it^lf, and tilus 
forming a hemisphere. But such a mode of conceiving 
an object of vision could never have occurred to us, if 
we had not been able to turn our heads, to follow this 
surface, to pursue it till we find it returning into itself. 
And when we have done this, we necessarily j)resent 
it to ourselves as a concave inclosure within whjch we 
are. The sense of sight alone, without the power of 
muscular motion, could not have led us to view the 
sky as a vault or hemisphere. Under such circum- 
stances, we should have perceived only what was pre- 
sented^ to the eye in one position ; and if different ap- 
pearances had been presented in succession,, we could 
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not have connected them as parts of the same picture, 
for want of any perception of their relative positio'n. 
They would have been so many detached and inco- 
herent visual sensations. JThe muscular sense^.conneqsbs 
their parts into a whole, making them to be only dif- 
ferent portions of one universal scene 

13. Til ese considerations point out the fallacy of a 
very curioiiy- representation made by Dr. Deid, of the 
convictions to which man would be led, if he possessed 
vision witho\it the sense of touch. To illustrate this 
subject, Iteid us? 5 s the fiction of a nation whom ho 
terms the Idonienians, who ha^e no sense except that 
of sight. He describes their notionjS of the relations 
of sjiaoe as being entirely different from ours. The 
axioms of their geometry are quite contradictory to 
our axioms. For exam|)le, it is held to be self-evident 
among them that two straight lines whic]i intersect 
each other once, must intersect a second time ; that the 
tliree angles, of any triangle arc greater than two right 
angles; and the- like. These paradoxes are obtained 
by tracing the relations of lines on the surface of a 
concave sphere, vdiich surrounds the siiectator, and on 
which all visible appearances may be supposed to be 
presented to him. .-But from wjiat is said above it ap- 
pears that the notion of such a sphere, and such a 
connexion of visible objects which are s(ien in different 


® It has been objected to this yiew 
that we might obt^?Ti a*oonception of 
the sky as a hemisphere, by being 
ourselves turned round, (as on a 
music-stool, for instance,) and thus 
seeing in succession all parts of the 
sky. But this assertion 1 conceive to 
be erroneous. By being thus turned 
round, Ve should see a number of 
pictures which we should put toge- 
ther as parts of a plane picture; and 
when we came round to the originaf 
point, we should have no possible 
means of deciding that it was the 
same pointy it would appear only 


as a repetition of the picture. Tliat 
sight, of itself, can give us only a 
plane picture, the doctrine of Berke- 
ley, appears to be indisputable; and, 
no less so, the doctrine that it is 
the consciousness of our own action 
in space which puts together these 
pictures so that they cover the sur- 
face of a solid body! We can see 
length and breadth with our eyes, 
but we must thrust out our arm 
towards the flat surface, in order 
that we may, in our thoughts, com- 
bine a third dimension wit\ji the other 
two. 
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directions, cannot be arrived at by sight alone. When 
the spectator combines in his conception the relations 
of long-drawn lines and large figures, as he sees them 
by, turning his head to the light and to the left, up- 
wards and downwards, he ceases to be an Idomenian. 
And thus our conceptions of the properties of space, 
derive^J through the exercise of one mode of percep- 
tion, are not at variance with those obtained in anotlier 
way; but all such concepticms, however 2)roduced or 
suggested, are in harmony with eacli otl^ej;* ; being, as 
h{is already been said, onl^ different aspects of the same 
idea. 

14. If our })ej*ceptiohs of the 2>osition of objects 
around us do not depend on the seyse of vision 'alone, 
but on the muscular feeling brought into jday when we 
turn our head, it will obviously follow that the same is 
true whin we turn the eye insteiid of the head. And 
thus we may learn the form of objects, not by looking 
at them with a fixed gaze, but by following the boun- 
dary of them with the eye. While tl^e head is held 
perfectly still, the eye can rove along the outlines of 
visible objects, scrutinixe each jioint ir» succession, and 
lea}) from one point to another; each such act being 
accomiianied by a mus(;ular conscioitsness whi(^i makes 
us aware of the direction in wliich the look is travelling. 
And we may thus gather information concerning the 
figures and jdaces which we trace out with the visual 
ray, as the blind man learns the forms of things wliich 
he traces out with his staff, being a^n^ious of tlib 
motions of his hand. 

1 5. This view of the mode in which the eye jkt- 
ceives position, which is thus supported by tlie analogy 
of other members employed for the same jiurpose, is 
further confirmed by Sir Charles Bell by jihysiological 
reasons. Ifc teafehes us that® when an oliject is .seen 
we emj^loy two senses : there is an impression on the 
retina ; but we receive also the idea of position or rela- 
tion in sj^ace, which it is not* the office of the retina to 

» give, by our consciousness of the efforts of the voluntary 


® Phil, Trans. 1823. On tiie Motions of the Eye. 
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muscles of tlie eye: and he has traced in detail the 
course of the nerves by which these muscles convey 
their information. The constant searching motion of 
the eye, as he terms it^ k the means by wliiych we be- 
come aware of the position of objects about us. 

1 6. It is not to our present purj)Ose to follow the 
phy^siology of tliis subject; but we may notice l^hat Sir 
C. Bell ha# examined the special circumstances which 
belong to this opemtion of the eye. We learn from liini 
that the part’ciilar point of the eye which thus traces 
the forms of Tusible objects is a pai’t of the retina 
which has been termed the semihle sjmt; being that 
pju’t which is most sensible to the impressions 

of light and colour, This pail;, indeed, is not a sj)ot of 
definite size and form, for it appears that pi*oceeding 
from a certain point of the retina, the distinct sensi- 
bility diminishes on every side by degrees. ^And the 
searching motion of the eye arises fi*om the desire 
wliich we instinctively feel of receiving upon the sensible 
spot the image, of the object to which the attention is 
directed. We are uneasy and imj)atient till the eye 
is turned so that this is effected. And as our attention 
is transferred from point to point of the scene before 
us, the^eye, and this jicint of the eye in particular, 
travel along with the thoughts ; and the muscular sense, 
which tells us of these movements of the organ of 


’’ Bridgcwaterr Treatise, p. 282. I 
have adopted, in writing the above, 
the views and expressions of Sir 
Charles Bell The essential part of 
the doctrine there presented is, that 
the eye constantly makes efforts to 
turn, so that the image of an object to 
which our attention is drawn, shall 
fall upon a certain particular point of 
the retina; and that when the image 
falls upon any other point, the eye 
turns away from this oblique into the 
direct position. Other writers have 
maintain^ that the eye thus turns 


not l)ecause the point on which the 
image falls in direct vision is the most 
sensible point, but that it is the point 
of greatest distinctness of vision. They 
urge that a small star, which disap< 
pears when the eye is turned %11 upon 
it, may ofttJn be 8jp.en by looking a 
little away from it: and hence, they 
infer tliat tlie parts of the retina re- 
moved from the spot bf direct vision, 
are more sensible than it is. The 
facts are very curious, however they ^ 
be explained, but they dq not disturb 
the doctrine delivered in the text 
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vision, conveys to ns a knowledge of tlie forms and 
places which we thus successively survey. 

17. ^ How much of activity there is in the process 
by .which ,we perceive the oiffclines of objects appears 
further from the language by which we describe their 
forms. We a2)p]y to them not merely adjectives of 
form, Igiit verbs of motion. An abrupt hill starts (jut 
of the plain ; a beautiful figure has a glidimn outline. 
We have 

The windy euminit, wild and higl^ 

Roughly rushing oji the sky. 

These terms expr(\ss the ccuirse of the eye as it fifilows 
the lines by whicdi ^^uch forms are bounded and marked. 
In like manner another modern poefc'^ says of Soracte, 
that it 

^ From out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs 2^ausing, 

Thus the muscular sense, wliicli is insci)arably con- 
nected with an act originating in our own mind, not 
only gives us all that portion of our, perceptions of 
space in which we use the sense of touch, but also, at 
least in a great measure^ another large portion of such 
lierceptions, in wdiich we employ the sense shdit. 
As we have l)efore seen that our knoioledge of solid 
sj)ace and its proj)erties is not conceivable in any other- 
way than as the result of a mental act, governed by 
corrditions depending on its own nature ^ so it now* 
appears that our of visible figdre are not 

obtained without an act ])erfoi'med under the same 
conditions. The sensations of touch and sight are sub- 
ordinated to an idea wliich is the basis of our sjrecula- 
tive kriowledge concerning space and its relations ; and 
this same ide|ji, is disclosed to our corrsciousness by^ its 
practically regulating our intercourse with the external 
world. 

By considerations such as Iiave been adduced and 
Referred to, it is proved beyond doubt, that in a great 

“ BjTOn, Ch. Har vi. st. 75- 

,VOL. 1.' ^ 
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immber of cases o\ir knowledge of form and position is 
acquired from the muscillar sense, and not from sight 
directly : — for instance, in all cases in which we have 
before us objects so larj^ and prospects sq. extensive 
that we cannot see the whole of them in one position 
of the eye®. 

^We now quit the consideration of the j)rop(;i*ties of 
Space, and consider the Idea of Time. 


Tho expression in the first edition 
was ‘largo objects and extensive 
spaces.’ In the text as now given, I 
state atdefiuite size and extent, with- 
in which the sight by itself can judge 
of position and figure. 

The doctrine, that wo require the 
assistance of the muscular sense to 
enable us to perceite space of three 
dimensions, is not at all inconsistent 
with this other doq^rine, that within 
the space which is seen by the fixed 
eye, we perceive the Relative i)Ositions 
of points directly by vision, and that, 
consequently, we have ^ perception 
of vis'ibUyxgure. 


Sir Charles Bell has said, {Phil, 
i'rmis. 1823, p. 181,) ‘It appears to 
me that the utmost ingenuity will be 
at a loss to devise an explanation of 
that power by wliich the eye becomes 
acquainted witli the position and re- 
lation of obj(.‘cts, if the ^ensc of mus- 
cular activity be excluded which ac- 
companies the motion of the eyeball.’ 
But surely we should have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving the relation of the 
sides and angles of a small triangle, 
placed before the eye, even if the 
muscles of the eyeball ^’ere severed. 
This subject is resumed b. iv. c. ii. 
se6t. II. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Idea of Time. 


I . XJESPECTING the Idea of Time, we may make 
XV several of the same remarks which we made 
concerning tlu; ichva of sj)ace, in order to show that it 
is not l)orrowed from experience, hvt is a bond of con- 
nexion among the impressions of sense, derived from a 
j)eculiar activity of the mind, and forming a founda- 
tion botft of our experience and of our speculative 
knowledge}. 

Time is not a notion obbiined by exi)erience. Ex- 
perience, that is, tlie impressions of seirie and our con- 
sedousness of our thoughts, gives us various peircey)- 
tions; and different suocessive perce})ttoiis considered 
together exem])lify the notion of change. But this 
very connexion of diffe^'ent perceptions, — this^ succes- 
siveness, — jiresuyiyjoses that the j)erceptions exist in 
time. That things happen either together, or one after 
tlie otlier, is intelligible only by assuming time as the 
condition under which they are presented to us. 

Thus time is a necessary condition iii -y^e presenta-* 
tion of all occurrences to our minds. We cannot con- 
ceive tins condition to be biken away. We can con- 
ceive time to go on while nothing ha|)pens in it ; but 
Ave cannot conceive anything to happen while time 
does nftt go on. 

It is .clear* from tliis that time «s not an impression 
<lerived from experience, in the same manner in wliicli 
we derive from experience oui* information concerning 
the objects which exist, and* the occurrences which 
•take place in time. The objects of experience can 
easily be, conceived to be, or not to be : — to be absent 
as well as ^present. Time always is, and always is 
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present, and even in our thoughts we cannot form the 
contrary supposition. 

2, Thus time is something distinct from the matter 

or substance of our experfence, and may be .?oiisido?^*ed 
as a necessary form which that matter (the ex})erience 
of change) must .assume, in order to be an object of 
contemplation to the mind. Time is one of tlai^ neces- 
sary condilions under which we apprelnmd the infor- 
mation whicli our senses and consciousness give us. 
By considcL'i'ag;time as a foim which belongs to oui* 
power of appi'ehending oeci^rrences and changes, and 
under which alone all such experience can be accepted 
by the mind, we cx])lain the necessity, which we find 
to exist, of conceidiig all such changes as happening 
in time ; and we thus see that time is not a pi’operty 
perceived as existing in objects, or as conveytHl to us 
by our senses; but a condition impressed uj>on our 
knowledge by€;he constitution of the mind itself ; in- 
volving an act of thought as well as an impression of 
sense. <* 

3. We showed that space is an idea of the mind, 
or form of ouif perceiving ])ower, independent of ex- 
perience, by pointing out that we possess necessary 
and universal truths conceniiiig the relations of space, 
wliich could never be given by means of exj>erience; 
but of which the necessity is readily conceivable, if we 
suppose them to have for their basis the constitution 

^of the mind. There exist also i*es])ecting nunil>er, 
many trutb*^ absolutely nccessaiy, entirely iiKhjpendcnt 
of experience and anterior to it; and so far as the con- 
ception of number dei)cnds upon the idea of time, the 
same argument might be used to show that the idea of 
time is not derived from ex})erience, but is a result of 
the native activity of the mind : but we shall defer all 
views of this kind till we come to the colisideration of 
Number. 

4. Some persons have supposed that we obtain the 
notion of time from the' perception of motion. But it 
is clear that the perception of motion, that is, change* 
of place, presupposes the conception of time, and is not 
capable of being presented to the mind in any other 
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way. If we contemplate the same body as being in 
different places at different times, and connect these 
t>bservations, we have the conception of motion, which 
thi^s presypj)oses the necess?iry conditions that exist- 
ence in time implies. And thus we see that it is pos- 
sible there should be necessary truths concerning all 
Motiori, and consequently, concerning those motions 
which are the olgects of experience; but that -file 
source of this necessity is the Jdcas of Time and Space, 
which, being universal, conditions of kpqwledge re- 
siding in the mind, afford a foundation for necessary 
truths. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of some Peculiarities op the Idea of Time. 


I. rilHE Idea of Time, like the Idea of Space, offers 
X to our n6tice some characters which do not be- 
long to our fundamental icfea.^ generally, but which are 
deserving of remark. These* characters are, in soiru^ 
respects, closely similar mth regard to Time and to 
Space, while, in other resj)ects, the peculiaiities of 
these two ideas are widely different. We shall ])oint 
out some of these characters. f 

Time is not a general abstract notion colh^ctfitl from 
experience ; as, for example, a certain general concep- 
tion of the relations of things. For we do not consider 
particular times as examples of Time in general, (as wo 
consider partic\ilar causes to be examples of Cause,) 
but we conceive all particuhii' times to be parts of a 
single and endless^Time. This continually-flowing and 
endless'time is what offers itsSlf to us wlnm we con- 
template any series of occurrences. All actual and 
possible times exist as Parts, in this original and gene- 
ral Time. And since all particular times are con- 
sidered as deriv,able from time in general, it is manif(3st 
that the nf 5 ^ion of time in general caimot be derived 
from the notions of particular times. The notiou of 
time in general is therefore not a general conception 
gathered from experience. 

2. Time is infinite. Since all actual and possible 
times exist in the general course of time^ tliis general 
time must be infinite. All limitation merely divides, 
and does not terminate, the extent of absolute time. 
Time has no beginning and no end ; but the beginning 
and the end of every other existence takes place in it. 

3. Time, like space, is not only a fonn of per-* 
ceptioi^ but of irituitimi. We contemplate Events as 
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taking place in time. We consider its parts as added 
to one another, and events as filling a larger or smaller 
extent of such parts. The time which any event takes 
up is the s;im of all such part|, and the relation of the 
sjime to time is fully understood when we (;an clearly 
see what portions of time it occupies, and what it does 
not. llius the relation of known occurrences to time 
is perceived by intuition ; and time is a f^rm of tii- 
tuitioii of the external world. , 

4. Time is conceived as a quantity of one dimen- 
sion; it has great analogy Avith a line, •but *none at all 
with a surface or solid. •Time may be considered as 
consisting of a series of iuVitants, wldcli are before and 
after one another; and they have no other rektiou 
than this, of he/o 7 'e and (f/ter. Just Ihe same would be 
the case with a series of points taken along a linh; 
each would Ijc after those on one side*, of it, and before 


those on anotlnir. Indeed the analogy between time, 
and space of one dimension, is so close, tliat the same 
terms are a])plied to both ideas, and we hardly know 
to which they originally belong. Times and lines are 
alike called lomj and shi^rt; we speak 0/ the he(jmning 
and end of a line ; of a })oiht of time, and of the limits 
of' a poi*tion of duration. • 

5. But, as has been *said, there is nothing in time 
which corresponds to more than one dimension in 
sj)ace, and hence nothing whicli has any obvious ana- 
logy with figure. Time resembles a line indefinitely 
extended both ways; all partial times jire portions of» 
this line ; and no mode of conceiving time Suggests to 


us a line maldng any angle Avith the original line, or 
any other combination Avhich might give rise to figures 
of any kind. The analogy between time and space, 
Avliichfin many circumstances is so clear, here disaj)- 
pears altogetjier. Spaces of two and of three diinen- 
sions, planes and solids, have nothing to which Ave can 
compare them in the conceptions arising out of time. 

6. As figure is a conception solely aj)j>ropriat(i to 
^space, there is also a conception Avhich peculiarly be- 
longs to time, namely, the conception of recurrence of 
times similarly marked ; or, as it may be termed. 
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rhythm^ using this word in a general sense. The term 
rhythm is most commonly used to designate the recur- 
rence of times marked hy the syllables of a verse, or 
the notes of a melody : hut it is easy to see that ^the 
general conception of such a recuiTence does not de- 
pend on the mode in which it is impressed upon the 
sense. The forms of such recurrence are innumerable. 
Thus in ST\ch a line as 

QuadrupedjCnte putrdm sonitii quatit dngula c^mpum, 
we have alternately one long or forcible syllable, and 
two short or light ones, recurring over and over. In 
like manner in our own language, in the line 

At the cldsG of the di£y when the 'hdmlet is still, 

we have two light and one strong syllabic repeated 
fofhr times over. Such repetition is the essence of ver- 
sification. The same kind of rh3rbhm is o^e of the 
main elements of music, with this difference only, that 
in music the forcible syllables are made so for the pur- 
poses of rhythm by their length only or principally ; for 
example, if either of the above lines were imitated by 
a melody in the most simple and obvious manner, each 
strong syllable would occupy exactly twice as much 
time as two of tho wejiker ones. Something very 
analogo\is to such rhythm may'be traced in other i)arts 
of poetry and art, which we need not here dwell upon. 
But in reference to our present subject, we may remark 
that by the introduction of such rhythm, the flow of 
-time, wliich appears otherwise so perfectly simple and 
homogeneotls, admits of an infinite number of varied 
yet regular modes of progress. All tho kinds of versi- 
fication which occur in all languages, and the still 
more varied forms of recurrence of notes of different 
lengths, which are heard in all the varied strains of 
melodies, are only examples of such mo^fications, or 
conhgurations as we may call them, of time. They in- 
volve relations of various portions of time, as figures 
involve relations of various portions of space. But yet 
the analogy between rhythm and figure is by no means, 
very close ; for in rhythm we have relations of quantity 
alone in the parts of time, whereas in figure we have 
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relations not only of quantity, but of a kind altogether 
different, — ^namely, of position. On the other hand, a 
repetition of similar elements, which does not necessa- 
rily occui^ ill figures, is quitf essential in order to im- 
press upon us that meiisured progress of time of which 
we here speak. And thus the ideas of time and space 
have each its peculiar and exclusive relations ; |)osition 
and figure belonging only to space, whil^ I’epeti&on 
and rhythm are appropriate po time. 

^ 7. One of the simplest forms of recurrence is alter- 
nation^ as when we have alternate s*fcrong and slight 
syllables. For instance,— 

Awjlkc) arise, or for ^ver fiiirn. 

Or without any subordination, as wlien we reckon num- 
bers, and call them in succession, odd^ evm, odd, even. 

8. But the simplest of ^lll forms of recurrence is 
that which has no variety; — in which a series of units, 
each considered as exactly similar to the rest, succeed 
each other ; as oac, one, one, and so on. In this case, 
however, we arc led to consider each unit with refer- 
ence to all that have pi^-eceded ; and thus tlie series OTie, 
one, one, and so forth, becomes one, two, three, four, 
five, and so on ; a series with which jill are fiimiliar, and 
which may be continued without limit. 

W(j thus collect from that repetition of which time 
admits, the conception of Number. 

9. The relations of position «and figure are the sub- 
ject of the science of geometry; and, are, as we have 
already said, traced into a very remarkaBi^ and exten- 
sive body of truths, wliich rests for its foundations on 
axioms involved in the Idea of Space. There is, in 
like manner, a science of great complexity and extent, 
whicV has its foundation in the Idea of Time. But 
this science^ as it is usually pursued, applies dnly to the 
conception of Number, which is, as we have saia, the 
simplest result of repetition. This science is Theoreti- 
cal Arithmetic, or the specijative doctrine of the pro- 
perties and relations of numbers; and we must say a 
few words concerning the principles which it is requi- 
site to assume as the basis of this science. 



CHAPTEK IX. 


Of the Axioms which relate to Number. 


I. rriHE foundf^tions of our speculative knowledge of 
X the relations and j)ropcfi*ties of Number, as well 
as of Space, are contiuned in tlie mode in which we 
represent to ourselves the magnitiules wliich are the 
subjects of our l easonings. To express these foundatioi^ 
in axioms in the case of number, is a matter recpiiiin* 
some consideration, for the same reason as in <die case 
of geometry ; that is, because these axioms are princi- 
j)les which we assume as true, without being aware 
that we have made any assumption; and we cannot, 
without careful scrutiny, determine whim we have 
stated, in the form of axioms, all that is necessary 
for the formation of the science, and no more than is 
necessary. We will, however, attempt to detect the 
principles which really must form the basis of theo> 
retical arithmetic. 

2. Why is it that three and two are equal to four 
and one? Because if we look at five things of any 
Mnd, we see tliaj: it is so. The live are four and one; 
they are als<?\hree and two. Tlie truth of our asser- 
tion is involved in our being able to conceive the 
number live at all. We perceive this truth by intui- 
tion, for we cannot see, or imagine we see, live things, 
without perceiving also that the assertion above sjbated 
is true. * 

But how do we state in words this fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of numbers ? Let us consider 
a very simple case. If we wish to show that seven 
and two are equal to four and live, we say that seven 
are four and three, therefore seven and two are four 
and three and two; and because three and two are 
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five, this' is four and five. Mathematical reasoners 
justify the first inference (marked by the conjunctiv(i 
word tJverefore)^ by saying that “When equals are 
adfjed to equals the wholes equal,” and that thus, 
since seven is equal to three and four, if we add two to 
both, seven and two are equal to four and three and two. 

3. Such axioms as this, that wlien equals are added 
to equals the wholes are equal, are, in fact, ^xpressi^>ns 
of the general condition of intuition, by which a whole 
is contemplated as made up of parts, and as identical 
with the aggregate of the^ pai*ts. Amt *a yet more 
general form in which \^e might more adequately ex- 
})ress this condition of intuition would be this; that 
‘ Two magnitudes are ecpial when they can be divided 
into parts which are equal, each lo each.’ Thus in 
the above examj)le, seven and two are equal to four 
and fivef because each of the two sums can be divided 
into the parts, four, tliree, and two. 

4. In all these cases, a j)erson who had never seen 
such axioms cnunciat<jd in a verbal forni would employ 
the same reasoning as a practised nia\)hematician, in 
order to satisfy liinisell^ that the ])roppsition was true. 
The st(q)S of the reasoning, bciing seen to be ti*ue by 
intuition, would carry an entire ct>nviction, whether 
or not the argiunent were made verbally complete. 
Hence the axioms may appear superfluous, and on 
this jxccount such axioms have often becaj s|)okeu con- 
tem2)tuously of, as empty and barren assei tions. In 
fact, however, although they cannot ^U2^)ly the defl* 
ciency of the cleai‘ intuition of number ahd space in 
the reasoner himself, and although when ha i)ossesses 
such a faculty, he will reason lightly if he have never 
heard of such axioms, they still have their place pro- 
perly ^at the beginnilng of our treatises on the science 
of quantity^ since they express, as simply as words 
can express, those conditions of the intuition of magni- 
tudes on which all reasoning concerning quantity must 
be based ; and are necessary* when we want, not only 
to see the truth of the elementary reasonings on these 
subjects, but to put such reasonings in a formal and 
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5. We have considered the above-mentioned axioms 
as the basis of all arithmetical operations of the nature 
of addition. But it is easily seen that the same prin- 
ciple may be carried intoi other cases ; as for instaijce, 
multiplication^ which is merely a I’epeated addition, 
and admits of the same kind of evidence. Thus five 
times three are equal to three times five; why is this? 
lf*we an*fqig() fifteen things in five rows of three, it is 
seen by looking, or by imaginary looking, which is 
intuition.^ that they may also be taken as three rows of 
five. And *tliuS' the principle that those wholes are 
equal which can be resolved into the same partial 
magnitudes, is immediately api)licable in this as in the 
other .case. 

6. We may proceed to higher numbers, and may 
find ourselves obliged to use aHificial nomenclature 
and notation in order to represent and reckcfn them; 
but the reasoning in these cases also is still the same. 
And the usual artifice by which our reasoning in such 
instiinces is assisted is, that the number which is the 
root of (Air scale of notation (which is ten in our usual 
system), is alternately separate^ into parts and treated 
as a single thing. Thus 47 and 35 are 82; for 47 is 
four tens and seven; 35 is three tens and five; whence 
47 and 35 are seven tens and twelve;# that is, 7 tens, 
I ten, ami 2; which is 8 tens and 2, or 82. The like 
reasoning is applicable in other cases. And since the 
most remote and comjdex properties of numbers are 
obtained by a ^iroloiigation of a course of reasoning 
exactly similar to that by which we thus establish the 
most elementary propositions, we have, in the prin- 
ciples just noticed, the foundation of the whole of 
Theoretical Arithmetic. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE Perception op Time and Number. 


I. /^UR perception of tJje passage of time involves 
a seiies of acts of memory. This easily seen 
and assented to, \vlien large intervals of time and a 
complex, train of occurrences are^ concerned. » But 
since memory is recpiisite in order to apprehend time 
in such cases, we cannot doubt that the same faculty 
must be^ concerned in the shoi-t^st and simjdest cases 
of succession ; for it will hardly be maintained tliat 
the process by which we contemplate the progress of 
time is different, wlnai small, and wliei^ large intervals 
arc concei‘ned. If memory be absolutely requisite to 
connect two events which begin and end a day, and to 
perceive a tract of time between them, it must be 
equally indispensable ^o connect the beginning and 
end of a minute, or a second; though in this case the 
effort may be smaller, and consequently more easily 
overlooked. In common cases, we are unconscious of 
the act of thought l)y which we recollect the precciding 
instant, though we perceive the eftbi‘t«wl^en we recol- 
lect some distant event. And this is analogous to 
what happens in other instsinces. Thus, we walk 
without being conscious of the volitions by which we 
move our muscles; but, in order to leap, a distinct 
and irianifest exertion of the same muscles is necessary. 
Yet no one will doubt that we walk as well as leap by 
an act of the will exerted through the muscles ; and in 
like manner, our consciousness of small as well as large 
intervals of time involves sotnething of the nature of 
an act of memory. 

2. Bi^t this constant and almost imperceptible kind 
of memory, by which we connect the beginning and 
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end of each instant as it passes, may very fitly be dis- 
tinguished in common cases from manifest acts of " re- 
collection, althongh it may he difficult or impossible to 
separate the two operatio^As in general. This perpetual 
and latent kind of memory may be termed a sense of 
successiveness; and must be considered As an internal 
sense by wliich we perceive oui*selves existing in time, 
much in t^je same way as by our external and mus- 
cular sense we perceive ourselves existing in space. 
And both internal thoughts and feelings, and the 
events which tate place around us, are apprehended as 
objects of this internal sense, and thus as taking place 
in time. 

3. "In tlie same manner in which our interpretation 
of the notices of the muscular sense implies the power 
of moving our limbs, and of touching at w"ill this 
object or that; our apprehension of the relations of 
time, by means of the internal sense of successiveness, 
implies a power of recalling what has past, and of 
retaining what is passing. We are able to seize the 
occurrences which liave just taken place, and to hold 
them fast in our minds so as mentally to measure their 
distance in time from occurrences now present. And 
thus, this sense of successiveimss, like the muscular 
sense with which we have compared it, implies acti- 
vity of the mind itself, and is not a sense passively 
receiving impressions. 

4. The conception of Number a,])j>ears to require 
*the exercisg^,of the same sense of succession. At first 
sight, indeed, we seem to apprehend Number without 
any act of memory, or any reference to time : for ex- 
ample, we look at a horse, and see that his legs are 
four; and this we seem to do at once, without reckon- 
ing them. But it is not difficult to see. that this 
seeming instantaneousness of the j>ercept:on of small 
numbers is an illusion. Tliis resembles the many 
other cases in which vre perform short and easy acts 
so rapidly and familiarlj that we are unconscious of 
them ; as in the acts of si^eing, and of articulating our 
words. And this is the more manifest, since we begin 
our acqiiaintance with number by counting even the 
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smallest numbers. Children and very rude savages 
must use an effort to reckon even their five fingers, 
and find a difficulty in going further. And persons 
haye beep, known who werU able by habit, or by a 
peculiar natural aptitude, to count by dozens as rapidly 
as common persons can by units. We may conclude, 
therefore, that when we appear to catch a small num- 
ber by a single glance of the eye, we do in* fact count 
the units of it in a regular,, though very brief succes- 
sion. To count requires an act of menjpjjy. Of this 
we are sensible when we cpunt very Slowly, as when 
we reckon the strokes of a church-clock ; J’or in such a 
case we may forget in thd intervals of the strokes, and 
miscount. Now it will not be doiil^t(;d that the nature 
of the process in counting is the same whether we 
count fast or slow. There is no definite speed of 
reckoniif^ at wliich the fiiculties which it rcqiiinjs are 
changed ; and therefore memory, which is requisite in 
some cases, must be so in all 

The act of counting, (nney tioo^ three^ and so on,) is 
the foundation of all oui* knowledge of number. The 
intuition of the relatio^is of number uivolves this act 
of counting ; for, as we have just seem, the conception 
of number cannot be obtained in any other way. And 
thus the whole of theoretical arithmetic depends upon 
an act of the mind, and upon the conditions which the 
exercise of that act implies. These have been already 
explained in tlie last chapter. 

5. But if the apprehension of nuraJie^ 1)0 accompa- 
nied by an act of the mind, the apprehension of 
rhythm is so still more clearly. All the forms of ver- 
sification and measures of melodies are the creations 
of man, who thus realizes in words and sounds the 


1 I have considered Number as in- and those cases of small numbers, in 
volving the exercise of the sense of wliich we seem to see the number at 
succession, because I cannot draw one glance. But if any one holds 
any line between those cases of large J^uniber to be apprehended by a direct 
numbers, in which, the process of act of intuition, as Space and Time 
counting bejng performed, there is a are, this view will not disturb the 
manifest apprehension of succession ; other doctrines delivered Ip the text. 
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forms of recurrence which rise within his own mind. 
When we hear in a quiet scene any rapidly-repeated 
sound, as those made by the hammer of the smith or 
the saw of the cai’penter,*’ every one knows ^ow insen- 
sibly we throw these noises into a rhythmical form in 
our own apj)rehension. We do this even without any 
suggestion from the sounds themselves. For ii^tance, 
if the beats of a clock or watch be ever so exactly 
alike, we still reckon them alternately tick-tacJc, tick- 
tach Thaiv. this is the case, may be j)roved by taking 
a watch or clock' of such a construction that the return- 
ing swing gf the pendulum* is silent, and in which 
therefore all the beats ai'e ligorously alike : we shall 
find ourselves stilly reckoning its sounds as tick-^ac*^. 
In tliis instance it is manifest that the rhythm is 
entirely of our own making. In melodies, also, and in 
verses in which the rhythm is complex, obs(5are and 
difficult, we perceive something is required on our 
paii;; for we are often incapable of contributing our 
share, and th.\\H lose the sense of the measure alto- 
gether. And when we consider such cases, and attend 
to what passes within us wheiioWe catch the measui*e, 
even of the simplest and best-known air, we shall no 
longer (jloubt that an act of our own thoughts is requi- 
site in such cases, as well a^ impressions on the sense. 
And thus the concei)tion of this peculiar modification 
of time, which we have called rhythm^ like all the 
other views which w(i have taken of tlie subject, shows 
\hat wc must. order to form such conceptions, supply 
a certain ictea by our own thoughts, as well as merely 
receive by senses, whether external or internal, the 
impressions of appearances and collections of appear- 
ances. 



NOTE TO CHAPTEE X. 


I HAVE in the last ten cliajiters described Space, Tipe, and Num- 
ber by various expressions, all ii\tended to p8int out their office 
as exemplifying the Ideal EleSient of human knov^lodge. I have 
called them Fundamental Idea!k; Fcnmis of Perception; Forms of 
Intuition; and })erhaps other names. might add yet other 
phrases. I might say that the proj)erties of Space, Time, and 
Number are Laws of the Mind*s Activity in apprehending what 
is. For tfte mind cannot apprehend any thing or event except 
conformaldy to the properties of space, time, and number. It is 
not only that it does not, but it can not : and this impossibility 
shows that the law is a law of the mind, and^iot of objects ex- 
traneous to the mind. 

It is usual for some ofiihose who reject the doctrines here 
presented to say that the axioms of geometry, and of other sci- 
(jnees, are obtained by Induction from factfcf constantly presented 
by experience. But I do not see how Induction can prove that a 
proposition must be true. The only Intelligible usage of the word 
Induction appears to me to be, that in which it is applied to a 
proposition which, being separable from the facts in our appre- 
hension, and being compared with them, is agree with 

them. But in the cases now spoken of, the proposition is not 
separable from the facts. We cannot infer by induction that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space, because we cannot contem- 
plate special cases of two lines inclosing a space, in which it re- 
mains tf> be determined whether or not the proposition, that both 
are straight, is^rue. • 

I do not deny that the activity of the mind by which it per- 
ceives objects and events as related according to the laws of 
space, time, and number, is awakened and developed by being 
constantly exercised ; and that we cannot imagine a stage of hu- 
man existence in which the powers have not been awakened and 
VOL. '•L 
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developed by such exercise. In this way, experience and obser- 
vation are necessary conditions and prerequisites of our appre- 
hension of geometrical (and other) axioms. We cannot see the 
truth of these axioms without some experience, because we can- 
not see any thing, or be human beings, without some experience.* 
This might be expressed by saying that such truths are acquired 
necessarily in the, course of all experience; but I think i^. is very 
undesirable t® apply, to such a case, the word Induction, of which 
it is so important to us to keep the scientific meaning free from 
confusion. Iri4*iction cannot give demonstrative proofs, as I 
have already stated in Book i. C. i.^ sect. 3, and therefore cannot 
be the ground <ef necessary truths. 

Another expression which may be used to describe the Fun- 
damental Ideas here spoken of is suggested by the. language of a 
very profound and acute Review of the former edition. The Re- 
viewer holds that we pass from special experiences to universal 
truths in virtue of ‘ the inductive propensity — the irresistible im- 
pulse of the mind to generalize ad infinitum.* I have already 
given reasons why I cannot adopt the former expression ; but I 
do not see why 8«pace, time, number, cause, and the rest, may 
not be termed different forma of the imjpulse of the mind to genera- 
lize. But if we puf together all the Fundamental Ideas as results 
of the Generalizing Impulse, we must still separate them as dif- 
ferent modes of action of that Impulse, showing themselves in 
various characteristic ways in the axioms and modes of reasoning 
which belong to different sciences. The Generalizing Impulse in 
one case proceeds according to the Idea of Space; in another, 
^according to the Idea of Mechanical Cause; and so in other 
subjects. 



CHAPTER XL 


Of Mathematical Reasoning. 


I. Discursive Reasoning. — ^We haye«fcLnis seen that 
our notions of space, ^me, and their modifications, 
necessarily involve a certj^in activity of tl^e mind ; and 
that the conditions* of this activity form the foundations 
of those sciences which have the relations of space, time, 
and number, for their object. Upon .the fundamental 
princi])ljs thus established, the various sciences which 
are included in the term Pure Mathematics, (Geometry, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and the rest of 
the Higher Geometry, the Differential Calculus, and 
the like,) are built up by a series of retjsonings. These 
reasonings are subject to the rules of Logic, as we have 
already remarked ) nor is it necessary hbre to dwell long 
on the nature and rules of such j)rocesses. But we may 
liere notice that such processes are ’termed discursive, 
in opposition to the operations by which we acquire 
our fundamental principles, which are, as we have seen, 
intuitive. This opposition was formerly very familiar 
to our writers; as Milton, — 

. . . Thus the soul reason receives/^ 

Discursive or intuitive . — Paradise Lost, v. 438. 

For in such reasonings we obtain our conclusions, not 
by looking at our conceptions steadily in one view, 
whicL is intuitio7i, but by passing from one view to 
another, like those who run from place to place {discur- 
sus). Thus a straight line may be at the same time a 
side of a triangle and a radius of a circle : and in the 
first proposition of Euclid a line is considered, first in 
one of these relations, and then in the other, and thus 
the sides of a certain triangle are proved to be equal. 
And by this ^discourse of reason,’ as by onr older 
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writers it was termed, we set forth from those axioms 
which we perceive by intuition, travel securely oVer 
a vast and varied region, and become possessed of a 
copious store of mathematical truths. 

2. Technical I'erms of Iteasoning. — Tlic reasoning 
of mathematics, thus proceeding fi-om a few simple 
priucij)les to many truths, is conducted according to 
the rules df Logic. If it be necessary, mathematical 
proofs may be reduced to •logical forms, and expressed 
in Syllogismsf c^msisting of major, minor, and conclu- 
sion. But in most cfises the syllogism is of that kind 
which is cidled by logical winters an Enfliymeme ; a 
word wliicli imjilies something existing in tlie tlioiights 
only, and which d^r^signates a syllogism in which one 
of the premises ^s understood, and not expressed. Thus 
we say in a mathematical proof, ^ because the t>oint a 
is the center of the circle ab, ao is equal to^'ni;;’ not 
stating the major ^ — tliat all lines drawn from the cen- 
ter of a circle to the circuiiiference are cxpial ; or intro- 
ducing it only by a transient I'eference to the dtsfinition 
of a circle. But the enthymeme is so constantly used 
in all habitual 'forms of reasoning, that it does not 
occur to us as being an}d-hing peculiar in mathematical 
works. • 

The pro])ositions which are proved to be generally 
true are termed Theorems: but wlitm any tiling is 
recpiired to be done, as to draw a line or a circle 
^under given conditions, this jiroposition is a Problem. 
A theorcan^’i'qifires demonstration ; a problerti, solution. 
And for botli purposes the mathematician usually 
makes a Construction. He directs us to draw certain 
lines, circles, or other cuiwes, on which is to be founded 
his demonstration that his theorem is true, or that his 
problem is solved. Sometimes, too, he establishef. some 
Lemma^ or pi-eparatory proposition, befori, lie proceeds 
to his main task; and often he deduces from his de- 
monstration some conclusion in addition to that which 
was the professed object df his proposition; and this is 
termed a Corollary. 

These technical terms are noted here, nok as being 
very in»portant, but in order that they may not sound 
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strange and unintelligible if we should have occasion 
to Aise some of them. There is, however, one technical 
distinction more peculiar, and more important. 

3. Gecfftietrical Analyds and Synthesis . — In geome- 
trical reasoning such as we have described, we intro- 
duce at eveiy step some new consideration ; and it is 
by combining all these considerations, that we arrive 
at the conclusion, that is, the demonstratior^of the |fro- 
position. Each step tends tp the final result, by exhi- 
l)itiTig some ]>art of the figure under a new relation. 
To wliat we liave already proved, is fid3e5 something 
more; and hence this process is called Synthesis^ or 
]mUing together. Tlie proof flows on, receiving at 
every turn ni^w contributions from different cpiarters; 
like a river fed and augmented l^y many tr’ibutary 
sfcr(‘ains. And each of these tri})ut?lries flows from 
some d(Shnition or axiom as its fountain, or is itself 
formed by the union of smaller rivulets which have 
sources of this kind. In descending along its course, 
th(i syntlieticid |)roof gathers all thcjse accessions into 
one common trunk, the proposition finfilly proved. 

But we may })rocee^l in a differei^t manner. We 
may begin from the foiined river, and ascend to its 
sources. W(^ may take the proportion of which we 
require? a proof, and may examine what the Hii]>position 
of its truth implies. If tins be true, then soinetliing else 
may be seen to be true ; and fi*oni this, something else, 
and so on. W e may often, in this Avay, discover of what 
simph?r propositions o\ir theorem or solution is com* 
pounded,, and may resolve these in succession, till we 
come to soHKi pi*o])osition ■which is obvious. This is 
geometrical Analysis. Having succeeded in this ana- 
lytical! process, we may inveH it; and may descend 
agaiiii from the simple and known propositions, to the 
proof of a theorem, or Jhc solution of a problem, which 
was our sttirting-place. 

This process resembles, as we have said, tracing a 
river to its sources. As we ascend the str(?am, we ])er- 
petually meet ■with bifurcations; and some sagacity is 
needed to enable us to see which, in each case, is the 
main stream : but if we proceed in our research, we 
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exhaust the unexplored valleys, and finally obtain a 
clear knowledge of the place whence the waters fiow. 
Analytical is sometimes confounded with symbolical 
reasoning, on which subjeet we shall make a Remark in 
the next chapter. The object of that chapter is to 
notice certain other fundamental principles and ideas, 
not included in those hitherto spoken of, which we find 
thiis>wn in 4 »ur way as we proceed in our mathematical 
speculations. It would debiin us too long, and involve 
us in subtle and technical disquisitions, to examine 
fully the grouiidiS of th(iac principles; but tlui Mathe- 
matics hold so important a plaice in relation to the in- 
ductive sciences, that I shalkbriefly notice the leading 
ideas which the ulterior progress of the subject in- 
volves. 



CHAPTlfk xir. 

Of the Foundations of the Higher Mathematics. 


I. The Idea of a Limit . — The gc^iefat truths con- 
cerning relations of space which depend upon the 
axioms and definitions cantaiiied in Eucltd\s Elements^ 
and which involvd only properties of straight lines and 
circles, are termed Elementary Gdbmetry: all teyond 
this belongs to the Higher Geometry. To this latter 
jnnvinc# appertain, for example, all propositions re- 
sjiecting the lengths of any portions of curve lines; 
for these cannot be obtained by means of the princi- 
ples of the Elements alone. Herc^ then we must ask to 
what other principles the geometer lifts recourse, and 
from what source these arc drawn. Is there any origin 
of geometrical truth which we have not yet explored ? 

The Idea of a Limit su])plics a^new mode of esta- 
blishing mathematicaf truths. Thus with regard to 
the length of any portion of a curve, a problem which 
we have just mentioned; a curve is not made up of 
straight lines, and therefore we cannot by means of 
any of the doctrines of elementary geometry measur^i 
the length of any curve. But we may mak« up a figure 
nearly resembling any curve by putting together many 
short straight lines, just as a polygonal building of 
very many sides may nearly resemble a circular room. 
And in order to approach nearer and nearer to the 
curv?!, we pay m.‘ike the sides more and more small, 
more and more numerous. We may then possibly find 
some mode of measurement, some relation of these 
small lines to other lines, ;vhich is not disturbed by 
the multiplication of the sides, however fir it be car- 
ried. And thus, we may do what is equivalent to 
measuring the curve itself; for by multiplying the 
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sides we may approach more and more closely to the 
curve till no appreciable difference remains. The ciiiwe 
line is the Limit of the polygon; and in tliis process 
we proceed on the AxioM, that ‘ What is true to 
the Limit is true at the Limit.’ 

This mode of conceiving mathematical magnitudes 
is of wide extent and use ; for every curve may J)e con- 
sidered asrthe limit of some polygon; every varied 
magnitude, as the limit of some aggregate of simpler 
forms; and thus the relations of the elementaiy figures 
enal>le us to adVance to the proj)crties of tJie most 
complex cases. * 

A Limit is a peculiar and* fundamental conception, 
the use of which in proving the propositions of the 
Higher Geomctiy cannot be superseded by any com- 
bination of other hypotheses and definitions h The 
jixiom just noticed, that what is true Tip to Lie limit 
is true at the limit, is involved in the very concejition 
of a Limit : and this principle, with its consecpiences, 
leads to all tlie^ results which fonn the suliject of the 
higher mathematics, whether proved by the considera- 
tion of evanescent triangles, by the processes of the 
Difierential Calculus, or in any otlier way. 

The ancients did not expressly introduce tliis con- 
ception of a Limit into their mathematical reasonings ; 
although in the application of what is termed the 


^ * Tliis assertion cannot be fully- 
proved and illua^^fcted'witliout a re- 
ference to mathematical reasonings 
which would not be generally intelli- 
gible. I have shown the truth of the 
assertion in my Thoughts on the Study 
of Mathematics, annexed to the Prin- 
ciples of English University Educa- 
tion. ^he proof is of this kind; — 
The ultimate equality of an arc of a 
curve and the corresponding peri- 
phery of a polygon, when the sides of 
the polygon are indefinitely increased 
in niunber, is evident But this truth 
cannot be proved from any other 


axiom. For if we take the supposed 
axiom, that a curve is always less 
than the including broken line, this is 
not time, except with a condition; 
and in tracing the iiniiort of this con- 
dition, we find its necessity becomes 
evident only when we intro^luce a 
reference to a Limit^ And the same 
is the case if we attempt to supersede 
the notion of a Limit in proving any 
other simple and evident jiroposition 
in which that notion is involved. 
Therefore these evident truths are 
sei/-evident, in virtue of the Idea of a 
Limit 
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Method of Exhaustiom^ (in which they show how to 
exhaust the difference between a polygon and a curve, 
or the like,) they were in fact proceeding upon an ob- 
scur^e apprehension of princip^s equivalent to those of 
the Method of Limits. Yet the necessary fundamental 
principle not having, in their time, been clearly de- 
velopec^ their reasonings were both needlessly intricate 
and imperfectly satisfactory. Moreover they were l^d 
to put in the place of axioms, assumptions which were 
by no means self-evident ; as when Archimedes as- 
sumed, for the basis of his .measure df flie circumfer- 
ence of the circle, the pf*oposition that a circular arc 
is necessai'ily less than two lines whicli inclose it, 
joining its extremities. The reasonings of the .older 
mathematicians, which professed to proceed u|>on such 
assumptions, led to true results in realfty, only because 
tluiy weif; guidcid by a latent reference to the limiting 
case of such assumptions. And this latent emj)loym(uit 
of the conception of a Limit, reappeaicd in various 
forms during the early period of moderj^i matliematics ; 
as for example, in. the Method of Indivisibles of Caval- 
leri, and the Characten,^iG Triangle of J^arrow ; till at 
last, Newton distinctly referred such reasonings to the 
conception of a Limit, and established the fundamental 
})rincij)les and processes which that conception intro- 
duces, with a distinctness and exactness which re- 
quired little improvememt to make it as unimpeachable 
as the demonstrations of geometry. And when such 
processes as Newton thus deduced from, the conception 
of a Limit, are represented by means of ge’lieral alge- 
braical symbols instead of geometrical diagrams, we 
have then before us the Method of Fluxions^ or the 
Differential Calculus; a mode of treating mathematical 
proble^is justly considered as the principal weaj)Oii by 
which the sylendid triumphs of modern mathematics 
have been achieved. 

2. The Use of General Symbols. — The employment 
of algebraical symbols, of wl»ch we have just spoken, 
,has been another of the main instruments to wliich 
the successes of modem mathematics are owing. And 
here again the processes by which we obtain our 
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results depend for their evidence upon a fundamental 
conception, — the conception of arbitrary symbols as„the 
Signs of quantity and its relations ; and upon a cor- 
responding axiom, thati ‘ The interpretatipn of /^ucli 
symbols 'must be perfectly general.’ In this case, as 
in the last, it was only by degrees that mathematicians 
were led to a just apprehension of the grounds of their 
rotisoning,, For symbols were at first used onfy to re- 
present numbers considered with regard to their nu- 
merical properties; and thus the science of Algebra 
was formed. * But it was found, even in cases belonging 
to common algebra, that thfc symbols often admitted 
of an interpretation which went beyond the limits of 
the problem, and which yet was not unmeaning, since 
it pointed out a question closely analogous to the ques- 
tion proposed. ' This was the case, for example, when 
the answer was negative quantity; for wheiuDescartes 
had introduced the mode of representing curves by 
means of algebraical relations among the symbols of 
the co-ordinates, or distances of each of their points 
from fixed lines, it was found that negfitive quantities 
must be dealt with jis not less truly significant than 
positive ones. And as the researches of mathema- 
ticians ])roceeded„ other cases also were found, in which 
the symbols, although dastitufe of meaning according 
to the original conventions of their institution, still 
pointed out truths which coidd be verified in other 
ways ; as in the cases in which wliat arc called iinpos- 
sihle quantities^ occur. Such j)rocesses may usually be 
confirmed •■fipon other principles, and the truth in 
question may be established by means of a demonstra- 
tion in which no such seeming fallacies defeat the 
reasoning. But it has also been shown in many such 
cases, that the process in which some of the st^ps ap- 
pear to be without real meaning, does in fact involve a 
vaCd proof of the i)roposition. And what we have 
here to remark is, that this is not true accidentally or 
partially only, but that fhe results of systematic sym- 
bolical reasoning must always express general truths, , 
by their nature; and do not, for their justification, 
require each of the steps of the process to represent 
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some definite operation upon quantity. The absolute 
universality of the interpretation of symbols is the fun- 
damental principle of their use. This has been shown 
verji ably J[)y Dr. Peacock iA his Algebra. He has 
there illustrated, in a variety of ways, this principle : 
that ‘If general symbols express an identity when 
they are supposed to be of any special nature, they 
must also express an identity when they are .general in 
their nature.’ And thus, tliis universality of symbols 
is a principle in addition to those we have already 
noticed; and is a principle of the gi’ef#fcefft importance 
in the formation of mathftmatical science, according to 
the wide generality which*such science has in modern 
times assumed. • 

3. Connexion of Symbols and Analysis . — Since in 
our symbolical reasoning our symbols thus reason for 
us, we dot not necessarily here, as in geometrical rea- 
soning, go on adding carefully one known truth to 
another, till we reach the desired result. <-)n the con- 
trary, if wo have a theorem to prove or a ]:>roblem to 
solve which can be brought under the domain of our 
symbols, we may at onc^ state the giveij. but unproved 
truth, or tlie given combination of unknown quantities, 
in its symbolical form. After this*fir*st process, we 
may then proc(ied to trace, by means of our symbols, 
what other truth is involved in the one just stated, or 
what the unknown symbols must signify; resolving 
step by step the symbolical {issertion with which we 
began, into others more fitted for our. purpose. The 
former process is a kind of synthesis, tfi^ latter is 
termed analysis. And although symbolical reasoning 
does not necessarily imply such analysis ; yet the con- 
nexion is so familiar, that the term analysis is fre- 
quently^ used to designate symbolical reasoning. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


The Doctrine of Motion. 


I. Pure Me^ianism . — The doctrine of Motion, of 
wliicli we have here to apeak,* ia that in which motion 
is considered quite independ^tly of its cause, force ; for 
all consideration of force belongs to a class of ideas 
entirely different A’om those with which we are hei’e 
concerned. In 'this view it may be termed the pure 
doctiine of motion, since it has to do solely vcith spiice 
and time, which are the subjects of pure mathematics. 
(See c. i. of this book.) Although the doctrine of 
motion in connexion with force, which is the subject 
of me(;h allies, is by far the most important form in 
which the consifleration of motjon enters into the forai- 
ation of our sciences, the Pure Doctrine of Motion, 
which treats of space, time, and velocity, might be fol- 
lowed out so as to give rise to a very considerable and 
curious body of science. Such a science is the science 
of Mechanism, independent of force, and considered as 
the solution of a problem which may be thus enun- 
ciated : ‘ To communicate any given motion from a 
first movei^fo a given body.’ The science which should 
have for its object to solve all the various cases into 
which this problem would ramify, might be termed 
Pure Mechanism, in contradistinction to Mechanics 
Proper, or Machinery, in which Force is takep into 
consideration. The gi’eater pai*t of the naj chines which 
have been constructed for use in manufactures have 
been practical solutions of some of the cases of this 
problem. We have also important contributions to such 
a science in the works of Mathematicians ; for example, , 
the various investigations and demonstrations which 
have been published respecting the form of the Teeth 
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of Wheels, and Mr. Babbage’s memoir' on the Lan- 
guage of Machinery. There are also several works 
wliich contain collections of the mechanical contriv- 
ances whirji have been invehted for the purpose of 
transmitting and modifying motion, and these works 
may be considered as treatises on the science of Pure 
Mechaipsm. But this science has not yet been reduced 
to the systematic simplicity which is desyable, r#or 
indeed generally recognized g,s a separate science. It 
has been confounded, under the common name of Me- 
clianics, with the other scieijces, Mechft-nfcs Proper, or 
Machinery, which considers the effect oi^force trans- 
mitted by Mechanism froifi one part of a material com- 
lunation to another. For example, tlie Mecligm/ical 
Powers^ as they are usually termecl, (the Lever, the 
Wheel and Axle, the Inclined Plane, “the Wedge, and 
the Scr^v,) have almost always been treated with 
reference to tin? relation between the Power and the 
Weighty and not primarily as a mode of changing the 
velocity and kind of the motion. The science of pure 
motion has not generally been sej)arated from the 
science of motion viewe^l with reference to its ca\ises. 

Becently, indeed, the necessity of such a sej)aration 
has been seen by those who have taken a philosophical 
view of science. Thus this necessity has been urged by 
M. AinpcM*e, in his Kasai sur la Philosophie des Sciences 
(1834): ‘Long,’ he says, (]). 50,) ‘before I employed 
myself u])on the i>resent work, I had remarked that it 
is usual to omit, in the beginning of all books treating ^ 
of sciences which regard motion and foAe, certain 
considerations which, duly developed, must constitute 
a special science: of which science certain parts have 
been treated of, either in memoirs or in special works ; 
such, for example, as that of Carnot upon Motion con- 
sidered Geoimetrically, and the essay of Lanz and Be- 
tancourt upon the Composition of Machines.’ He t)jerr 
proceeds to describe this science nearly as we have 


1 On a M^liod of expressing by Signs the action of Machijiery. Phil. Trans. 
1826, p. 250. 
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done, and proposes to term it Kinematics {Cinematique), 
from KLvrjfjLa, motion. 

2. Formal Astronomy , — I shall not attempt here 
further to develop the fdrm which such a science must 
assume. But I may notice one very large province 
which belongs to it. When men had ascertained the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and stars, to a 
nloderate* degree of regularity and accuracy, they tried 
to conceive in their minds some meclianism by which 
these motV)i^ might b(i produced; and thus they in 
fact proposed to themselves a very extensive problem 
in Kinematics. This, indeed, was the view originally 
entertained of the nature of the science of astronomy. 
Thus- Plato in the seventh Book of his Republic^, speaks 
of astronomy as the doctrine of the motion of solids, 
meaning thereby, spheres. And the same was a proper 
description of the science till the time of KcJJder, and 
even later : for Kej^ler endeavoured in vain to conjoin 
with the knowledge of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, those t^ue mechanical conceptions which con- 
verted formal into physical astronomy®. 

The astronomy of the ancients admitted none but 
uniform circular motions, and could therefore be com- 
pletely cultivated^ by the aid of their elementary geo- 
metry. But the pure science of motion might be ex- 
tended to all motions, however varied as to the speed 
or the path of the moving body. In this form it must 
depend upon the doctrine of limits; and the funda- 
mental prir^ciple of its reasonings would be this : That 
velocity is measured by the limit of the space de- 
scribed, considered with reference to the time in which 
it is described. I shall not further pursue this subject; 
and in order to complete what I have to say respecting 
the Pure Sciences, I have only a few words to rdd re- 
specting their bearing on Inductive Science in general. 


* P. 528. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of the Application op Mathematics to the 
Inductive Sciences. 


I. A LL objects in the Vorld which can be made the 
jCL subjects of our ^.oiitemplation are subordinate, 
to the conditions of*S 2 >ace, Time, and Number; and on 
this account, tlie doctrines of pure mathematics have 
most numerous and extensive applications in every de- 
partmenti of om* investigations of nature. And there 
is a peculiarity in these Ideas, which has caused the 
mathematical sciences to be, in all cases, the first suc- 
cessful efforts of the awakening speculative powers of 
nations at the commencement of their intellectual pro- 
gress. Conceptions derived from these JLdeas are, from 
the very first, perfectly precise and clear, so as to be 
fit elements of scientific truths. This is not the case 
with the other conceptibns which form the subjects of 
scientific inquiries. The conception of statical forcCj 
for instance, was never presented in a distinct form till 
the works of Archimedes appeared : the conception of 
accelerating force was confused, in the mind of Kepler 
and his contemporaries, and only became cllar enough 
for purposes of sound scientific reasoning in the suc- 
ceeding century : the just conception of chemical co7/i- 
position of elements gradually, in modem times, emerged 
from the erroneous and vague notions of the ancients. 
If we^ake wprks published on such subjects before the 
epoch when the foundations of the true science were 
laid, we find the knowledge not only small, but worth- 
less. The writers did not see»any evidence in what we 
now consider as the axioms of the science ; nor any in- 
consistency where we now see self-contradiction. But 
this was* never the case with speculations concerning 
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space and number. From their first rise, these were 
true as far as they went. The Geometry and Arith- 
metic of the Greeks and Indians, even in their first 
and most scanty form, cTontained none but true propo- 
sitions. Men’s intuitions upon these subjects never al- 
lowed them to slide into error and confusion; and the 
truths to which they were led by the first efforts of 
tkeir facilities, so employed, form part of the present 
stock of our mathematical knowledge. 

2. But we are here not so much concerned with 
mathematics ‘iir their pure form, as with their ajiplica- 
tion to the phenomena and l&,ws of nature. And here 
also the very earliest history of civilization presents to 
us some of the most remarkable examples of man ’s suc- 
cess in his attempts to attain to science. Space and 
time, position and motion, govern all visible objects; 
but by far tlie most conspicuous examples of the rela- 
tions which arise out of such elements, are displayed 
by the ever-moving luminarias of the sky, which measure 
days, and months, and years, by tlnur motions, and 
man’s place on' the earth by their jiosition. Hence tlie 
sciences of spacp and number were from the first culti- 
vated with peculiar reference to Astronomy. I have 
elsewhere^ quoted Plato’s remark, — ^that it is absurd 
to cal r the science of the relaJions of sjiace geoirietry, 
the measure of the earth, since its most impoi-tant 
office is to be found in its application to the heavens. 
And on other occasions also it appears how strongly 
he, who niajjr be considered as the representative of the 
scientific ^bd speculative tendencies of his time and 
country, had been impressed with the conviction, that 
the formation of a science of the celestial motions must 
depend entirely upon the progress of mathematics. In 
the Epilogue to the Dmlogue vn the Laws^, he de- 
dares mathematical knowledge to be the :(irst an& main 
requisite for the astronomer, and describes the portions 
)f it which he holds necessary for astronomical s|)ecu- 
ators to cultivate. These seem to bib,. Plane Geonietry, 
Theoretical Arithmetic, the Application of Arithmetic 


1 HistIndSe.b.iii.c.ii. 
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to planes to solids, and finally the doctrine of Har- 
monics. Indeed the bias of Plato appears to be rather 
to consider mathematics as the essence of the science 
'of |istronomy, than as its instrument; and he seems 
disposed, m this as in other things, to disparage obser- 
vation, and to aspire after a science founded upon de- 
monstration alone. ‘An astronomer,* he says in the 
same place, ‘ must not be like Hesiod anc^ persons of 
that kind, whose astronomy consists in noting the set- 
tings and risings of the stars; but he must be one who 
understands the revolutions of the cefestial spheres, 
each performing its proj^r cycle.’ 

A large portion of the mathematics oT the Greets, 
so long as their Scientific activity continued, -vyas di- 
rected towards Astronomy. Beside^ many curious pro- 
positions of plane and solid Geometry, to which their 
jistronojjiers were led, their Arithmetic, though very 
inconvenient in its fundamental assumptions (as being 
sexagesimal not decimal), was cultivated to a great 
eiJtent ; and the science of Trigonometry, in which pro- 
blems concerning the relations of spade were resolved 
by means of . tables of numerical results previously 
obtained, was created. * Menelaus of Alexandria wrote 
six Books on Chords, probably confining methods of 
calculating Tables of •these quantities; such* Tables 
were familiarly used by the later Greek astronomers. 
The same author also wrote three Books on Spherical 
Trigonometry, which are still extant, 

3. The Greeks, however, in the first vigour of their ^ 
pursuit of mathematical truth, at the time*«f Plato and 
soon after, had by no meai^P confined themselves to 
those propositions which had a visible bearing on the 
phenomena of nature ; but had followed out many beau- 
tiful trains of research, concerning various kinds of 
figures, for the sake of their beauty alone; as for in- 
stance in their doctrine of Conic Sections, of wAicff** 
curves they had discovered all the principal properties. 
But*it is curious to remark, *that these investigations, 
thus pursued at first as mere matters of curiosity and 
intellectual gratification, were destined, two thousand 
ye^ later, to play a very important paiii in establish- 
VOL. I. • M 
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ing that system of the celestial motions which suc- 
ceeded the Platonic scheme of cycles and epicycles. 
If the properties of the conic sections had not been 
demonstrated by the Grebks, and thus rendered fapd- 
liar to the mathematicians of succeeding ages, Kepler 
would probably not have been able to discover those 
laws respecting the orbits and motions of the planets 
which wer^the occasion of the greatest revolution that 
ever happened in the history of science. 

4. The Arabians, who, as I have elsewhere said, 
added little of 'their own to the stores of science wliich 
they received from the Greeks, did however make 
some very im^jortant contributions in those portions of 
pure i^athematics which are subservient to jxstronomy. 
Their adoption of the Indian mode of computation by 
means of the Ten Digits, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o, 
and by the method of Local Values, instead of the 
cumbrous sexagesimal arithmetic of tlie Greeks, was 
an improvement by which the convenience and facility 
of numerical calculations were immeasurably aug- 
mented. The Arabians also rendered several of the 
processes of trigonometry much more commodious, by 
using the Sine of an arc instead of the Chord ; an im- 
provement which ^Albategnius appears to claim for 
himself^; and by employing als6 the Tangents of arcs, 
or, as they called them.*, upright shadows. 

5. The constant application of mathematical know- 
ledge to the researches of Astronomy, and the mutual 
influence of each science on tlie progress of the other, 
has been '^ill more conspicuous in modem times. 
NTewton’s Method of l^me and Ultimate Ratios, 
which we have already noticed as the first correct ex- 
position of the doctrine of a Limit, is stated in a series 
of Lemmas, or preparatory theorems, prefixed to his 
Treatise on the System oj the World, Botl^ the p^oper- 
%ies*of curve lines and the doctrines concerning force 
and motion, which he had to establish, required that 
the common mathematical processes should be metho- 
dized and extended. If Newton had not been a most 


• Delajnbre, M. A.^ p. xs. 
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expert and inventive mathematician, as well as a pro- 
fouflid and philosophical thinker, he could never have 
made any one of those vast strides in discovery of 
whiqh the ]japid succession in his work strikes us with 
wonder ®. And if we see that the great task begun by 
him, goes on more slowly in ‘the hands of his imme- 
diate successors, and lingers a little before its full 
completion, we perceive that this arises, im. a greJit 
measure, from the defect of tjie mathematical methods 
then used. Newton^s synthetlfcal modes of investiga- 
tion, as we have elsewhere observed, an instru- 

ment®, powerful indeed fa his mighty hmid, but too 
ponderous for other persons to employ with effect. The 
countrymen of Newton clung to it the longest, out of 
veneration for their master; and English cultivators of 
physical astronomy were, on that verjr account, left 
behind tljo progress of mathematical science in France 
and Germany, by a wide interval, which they have 
only recently recovered. On the Continent, the ad- 
vantages offered by a familiar use of s;^mbols, and by 
attention to their symmetry and other relations, were 
accepted wdthout reserv§. In this manjier the Differ- 
ential Calculus of Leibnitz, which was in its origin 
and signification identical with the Method of Fluxions 
of Newton, soon surj)assed its rival in the extent and 
generality of its application to problems. This Calculus 
was applied to the science of mechanics, to which it, 
along with the symmetrical use of co-ordinates, gave a 
new form ; for it was soon seen that the most difficult 
problems might in general be reduced to fiSfding inte- 
grals, which is the reciprocal pirocess of that by which 
differemtials are found; so that all difficulties of physi- 
cal asCTonomy were reduced to difficulties of symbolical 
calculation, these, indeed, being often sufficiently stub- 
born. *Claira^t, Euler, and D’Alembert employed t^e^ 
increased resources of mathematical science upon the 
Theory of the Moon, and other questions relative to 
the system of the world; and thus began to pursue 
^siich inquiries in the course in which mathematicianB 

. ^ Ibid. p. 175* 
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are still labouring up to the present day. This course 
was not without its checks and perplexities. We have 
elsewhere quoted^ Clairaut’s expression when he had 
obtained the very complfix differential equations which 
contain the solution of the problem of the moon’s mo- 
tion: ‘Now integrate them who can!* But in no 
very long time they were integrated, at least approxi- 
mftitely; and the methods of approximation have since 
then been improved ; so that now, with a due expendi- 
ture of labour, they ma^e carried to any extent which 
is thought desirable. If the methods of astronomical 
observation should hereafter ‘i*each a higher degree of 
exactness than they now prefess, so that irregularities 
in the motions of the sun, moon, and planets, shall be 
detected which at present escape us, the mathematical 
part of the theory of universal gravitation is in such a 
condition that it can soon be brought into comparison 
with the newly-observed facts. Indeed at present the 
mathematical theory is in advance of such observa- 
tions, It can venture to suggest what may afterwards 
be detected, as well as to explain what has already 
been observed. This has happened recently ; for Pro- 
fessor Airy has calculated the law and amount 6f an 
inequality depending upon the mutual attraction of 
the Earth and Yenus; of which inequality (so small is 
it,) it remains to be determined whether its effect can 
be traced in the series of astronomical observations. 

6. As the influence of mathematics upon the pro- 
gress of astronomy is thus seen in the cases in which 
theory and* observation confirm each other, so this in- 
fluence appears in another way, in the very few cases 
in which the facts have not been fully reduce(Lto an 
agreement with theory. The most conspicuous Rise of 
this kind is the state of our knowledge of the Tides. 
T^ is a portion .of astronomy : for the NeWtonian 
theory asserts these ^prious phenomena to be the re- 
sult of the attraction of the sun and moon. Nor can 
there be any doubt that this is true, as a general state- 
ment ; yet the subject is up to the present time a blot 
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on the perfection of the theory of universal gravita- 
tion ; for we are very far from being able in this, as in 
the other parts of astronomy, .|to show that theory will 
exactly account for the time, and magnitude, and all 
other circumstances of the phenomenon at every place 
on the earth’s surface. And what is the portion of our 
mathematics which is connected with this solitary sig- 
nal defect in astronomy? It is the mathematics of the 
Motion of Fluids ; a portion*m which extremely little^ 
progress has been made, and^n whi<jh#ali the more 
general problems of the subject have hitherto remained 
entirely insoluble. The attempts pf the greatest ma- 
thematicians, Newton, Maclaurin, Bernoulli, Clairaut, 
Laplace, to master such questions,^ all involve *some 
gratuitous assumption, which is introduced because 
the problem cannot otherwise be mathematically dealt 
with : these assumptions confessedly render the result 
defective, and how defective, it is hard to say. And it 
was probably precisely the absence of a theory which 
could be reasonably expected to agree with the obser- 
vations, which made Observations of this very curious 
phenpmenon, the Tideif, to be so mu<5h neglected as 
till very recently they were. Of late years such obser- 
vations have been pursiaed, and their ‘results have been 
resolved into empirical laws, so that the rules of the 
phenomena have been ascertained, although the de- 
pendence of these rules upon the lunar and solar forces 
has not been shown. Here then we have a portion of 
our knowledge relating to facts undoubtedlj^ependent 
upon universal gravitation, in which Observation has 
outstripped Theory in her progress, and is compelled 
to wad ^ 6 ^ usual companion overtakes her. This 
is a position of which Mathematical Theory has usually 
been vi 3 ry impatient, amd we may expect that she will 
be no less so fti the present inst^ce. 

7 . It would be easy to show from the history of 
other# sciences, for example. Mechanics and Optics, 
how essential the cultivation bf pure mathematics h^ 
•been to their progress. The parabola was alrea^ 
familiar among mathematicians when Galileo discovered 
that it was the theoretical path of a Projectile; caid the 
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extension and generalization of the Laws of Motion 
could never have been effected, unless the Differential 
and Integral Calculus h^d been at hand, ready to trace 
the results of every hypothesis which could be made. 
D’Alembert’s mode of expressing the Third Law of 
Motion in its most general form®, if it did not prove 
the law, at least reduced the application of it to analy- 
tical processes which could be performed in most of 
,those cases in which they were needed. In many in- 
stances th^ demands " mechanical science suggested 
the extension ot the metlio^s of pure analysis. The 
problem of I^ibrating Strings gave rise to the Calculus 
of Partial Differences, whic^ was rStill further stimu- 
lated®by its applica/^^ion to the motions of fluids and other 
mechanical problems. And we have in the writings 
of Lagrange and Laplace other instances equally re- 
markable of new analytical methods, to viliich me- 
chanical problems, and especially cqsmical problems, 
have given occasion. ' 

8. The progress of Optics as a science has, in like 
manner, l)een throughout dependent upon the jirogress 
of pure mathematics. The firet rise of Geometry was 
followed by some advances, slight ones no doubt, in the 
doctrine of Reflection and in Persj)ective. The law of 
Refraction was traced to its consequences by means of 
Trigonometry, which indeed was requisite to express 
the law m a simple form. The steps made in Oj)tical 
science by Descarteg, [NTewton, Euler, and Huyghens, 
required tj^ geometrical skill which those philosopheivs 
possessed. And if Young and Fresnel had not been, each 
in his peculiar way, persons of eminent mathematical 
endowments, they would not have been able to bi^g the 
Theory of Undulations and Interference* into a condi- 
tion in which it could be tested by experiments^ "We 
mAy see how unexpectedly recondite parts of pure 
mathematics may besl^upon physical science, by call- 
ing to mind a circumstance already noticed in the 
History of Science®; — ^thSit Fresnel obtained one of the 

^•*T 
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most curious confirmations of the theory (the laws of 
Circular Polarization by reflection) through an inter- 
pretation of an algebraical compression, which, according 
to the original conventional meaning of the symbols, 
involved an impossible quantity. We have already 
remarked, that in virtue of the principle of the gene- 
rality dof symbolical language, such an interpretation 
may often point out ’some real and i mportaiJb analog. 

9. From this rapid sketch it may be seen how 
important an ofiice in prpmSting the progress of the 
physical sciences belongs to mathematics. Indeed in 
the progress of many sciences, every step has been so 
intimately connected with some advance in ihathema- 
tics, that we can hardly be surpri^^ed if some persons 
have considered matliematical reasoning to be the most 
essential part of such sciences; and have overlooked 
the othhr elements which enter into their formation. 
How erroneous this view is we shall best see by turn- 
ing our attention to tlie other Ideas besides those of 
space, number, and motion, which enj^er into some of 
the most conspicuous and admired portions of what is 
termed exact science > and by showing that the clear 
and distinct development of such Ideas is quite as neces- 
sary to the progress of, exact and real knowledge as an, 
acquaintance with arithmetic and geometry. 
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It' is only because we subject trains of phenomena^ that is, 
all change whatev/?r, to the law of causality — to tlie relation of 
cause and effect — that experience or empirical knowledge becomes 
possible. 

Kant, Kr, d. R. V, 1 1 Th. i Abth. 1 1 Buch. 2 Haupt. 

Quicquid premit vel trahit alterum, tantundem ab eo premitur 
vel trahitur... 8 i cor|)us aliquod in corpus aliud impingens motura 
ejus vi suS, quomodocunque mutaverit, idem quoque vicissim iw 
motu proprio eandeip niutationem in partem contrariam vi alte- 
rius (ob* aequalitatera pressionis muWse) subibit.-.Obtinet etiam 
hsec Lex in attractionibus. 


Newton, Princip. ad init. 
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chapter I. 

Of the Mechanical Sciences. 


I N the History of the Sciences, that class of which 
we here speak occupies a conspicuous and import- 
ant place ; coming into notice immediately after those 
parts of Astronomy which require for their cultivation 
merely the ideiis of space, time, motion, and number. 
It appears from, our History, that certain truths con- 
cerning the equilihriv4n of bodies l^ere estabyshed by 
Archimedes ; — tliat, after a long interval of inactivity, 
his principles were extended and pursued further in 
modem times : — and that to these doctrines concerning 
equilibrium and the forces which produce it, (which 
constitute the science StatieSy) were added many other" 
doctrines concerning the motions of bodi^, considered 
also as produced by forces, and thus the science of 
Dynamics was produced. The assemblage^ of these 
sciences composes the province of Mechanics. More- 
over^ philosophers have laboured to make out the laws 
of the equilfbrium of fluid as well as solid bodies ;,^d^ 
hence has arisen the science of Hydrostatics. And the 
doctrines of Mechanics have been found to have a 
most remarkable bearing upon the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies; with reference to which, indeed, ’4^ey 
were at first principally studied. The explanation 
of those cosmical facte by means of mechanic§<l princi- 
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pies and their consequences, forms the science of Phy- 
sical Astronomy, These are the principal eicamples^ of 
mechanical science; although some other portions of 
Physics, as Magnetism and Mectrodynamics/ introduce 
mechanical doctrines very largely into their specula- 
tions. 

Now in all these sciences we have to consider 
Ft^rces, in all mechanical reasonings forces enter, 
either as producing motion;^ or as prevented from doing 
so by othey f^t^rces. Thus ^force, in its most general 
sense, is the cause of motion, o|* of tendency to motion ; 
and in order, to discover the principles on which the 
mechanical sciences truly reSt, we must examine the 
nature and origin of our knowledge of Causes. 

In these sciences, however, we have not to deal 
with Cause in its more general acceptation, in which it 
applies to all kinds of agency, material or immaterial ; — 
to the influence of thought and will, as well as of 
bodily pressure and attractive force. Our business at 
present is only^vith such causes as immediately ope- 
rate upon matter. We shall nevertheless, in the first 
place, consider the nature of Cause in its most general 
form; and afterwards narrow our speculations so as 
to direct them specially to the mechanical sciences. 



CHAPTER IL 


Op the Idea of Cause. 


I. W7E see in the worfd around usfi (instant suc- 
W cession of causes hnd effects connected with 
each oth^r. The laws of , this connexion^we loam in a 
great measure frofti experience, by observation of the 
occurrences which present themselves to our notice, 
succeeding one another. But in doing this, •find in 
attending to this succession of appearances, of wliich 
we are aware by means of our senses, we supply from 
oair own minds the Idea of Cause. This Idea, as we 
have already shown with respect to other Ideas, is not 
derived from experience, but has its origin in the mind 
itself; — is introduced into our experience by the active, 
and not by the passive *part of our natAre. 

By Cause we mean some quality,^ power, or efficacy, 
by which a state of thftigs produces a succeeding state. 
TSius the motion of bodies from rest is produced by a 
cause which we call Force : and in the particular case 
in which bodies fall to the earth, this force is termed 
Gravity, In these cases, the Conceptions of Force and 
Gravity receive their meaning from the of Cause 
which they involve: for Force is conceived as the 
Cause of Motion. That this Idea of Caus^ is not 
derived from experience, we prove (as in former cases) 
by this considera.tion : that we can make assertions^ 
involting this ide'a, which are rigorously necessary and 
universal ; whereas knowledge derived from experiAiUJe 
can only be true as far as experience goes, and can 
nevel* contain in itself any^ evidence whatever of its 
necessity. We assert that ‘ Every event must have#a 
cause and this proposition we know to be true, not 
only probably, and generally, and as far as we can see : 
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but we cannot suppose it to be false in any single 
instance. We are as certain of it as of the truths of 
arithmetic or geometry. We cannot doubt that it 
must apply to all events j^ast and future, in , every part 
of the universe, just as truly as to those occurrences 
which we have ourselves observed. JF/iai causes pro- 
duce what effects; — what is the cause of any particu- 
laK' event k— what will be the effect of any peculiar 
process; — these are points on which experience may 
enlighten us. Observation and experience may be 
requisite,* to eriabie us to judge respecting such matters. 
But that every event has cause. Experience can- 
not prove any more than she can disprove. She can 
add nothing to the evidence of the truth, however often 
she may exemplify it. This doctrine, then, cannot 
have btJen acquired by her teaching ; and the Idea of 
Cause, which the doctrine involves, and on ovhich it 
depends, cannot have come into our minds from the 
region of observation. 

2. That we do, in fact, apply the Idea of Cause in 
a more extensive manner than could be justified, if it 
were derived from experience only, is easily shown. 
For from the principle that everything must have a 
cause, we not only, reason concerning the succession of 
the events which occur in the progress of the world, and 
which form the course of experience ; but we infer that 
the world itself must 'have a cause; — that the chain 
of events connected by common causation, must have 
a First Cause of a nature different from the events 
themselves. This we are entitled to do, if our Idea of 
Cause be independent of, and superior to, experience : 
but if we have no Idea of Cause except such as we 
gather from experience, this reasoning is altogether 
baseless and unmeaning. 

3. ^ Again; by the use of our powers of observation, 
we are aware of a succession of appearances and events. 
But none of our senses or powers of external obser- 
vation can detect in thesp appearances the power or 
qu.a^ty which we call Cause. Cause is that which con- 
nects one event with another ; but no sense or percep- 
tion discloses to us, or can disclose, any connexion 
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among the events which we observe. We see that one 
occurrence follows another, but we can never see 
anything which shows that one occurrence m'list fol- 
low anothe:j. We have already noticed ^ that this 
truth has been urged by metaphysicians in modem 
times, ‘and generally assented to by those who examine 
carefully the connexion of their own thoughts. The 
arguments are, indeed, obvious enough, (^ne ball 
strikes another and causes it to move forwards. But 
by what compulsion? Where'is the necessity? If the 
mind can see any circumstanefe in this ci)ts^^Bich makes 
the result inevitable, let this* circumstance be pointed 
out. But, in fact, there is;no such discovet*able* neces- 
sity; for we can coheeive this event not to take place 
at all. The struck ball may stand sfill, for aught we 
can see. ‘ But the laws of motion will not allow* it to 
do so.’ IJoubtless they will not. But the laws of 
motion are learnt from experience, and therefore can. 
prove no necessity. Why should not the laws of motion 
be other than they are? Are they necessarily true? 
That they are necessarily such as do actually regulato 
the impact of bodies, is at least no obvious thith; 
and therefore this nec&sity cannot be, in common 
minds, the ground of connecting the i]pj)act of one ball 
with the motion of andfcher. And a^ssuredly, if this 
fail, no other ground of such necessary connexion can 
be shown. In this case, then, the events are not seen 
to be necessarily connected. But if this case, where 
one ball moves another by impulse, be not an instance 
of events exhibiting a necessary connexion;# we shall 
look in vain for any example of such a connexion. 
There is, then, no case in which events can be ob- 
served to be necessarily connected : our idea of causa- 
tion, which implies that the event is necessarily con- 
nected ^vith tl|p cause, cannot be derived from observa- 
tion. 

4. But it may be said, we have not any such Idea 
of Cahse, implying necessary; connexion with effect, 
•and a quality by which this connexion is pvoduc^.* 


3 Book i chap. ziJL 
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We see nothing but the succession of events; and by 
cause we mean nothing but a certain succession of 
events ; — ^namely, a constant, unvarying succession* 
Cause and effect are 6nly two events of which the 
second invariably follows the first. We delude our- 
selves when we imagine that our idea of causation 
involves anjrthing more. 

0 To th^s I reply by asking, what then is the* meaning 
of the maxim above quoted, and allowed by all to be 
universally and necessarily true, that every event must 
have a ca'usC? f. Let us pUt this maxim into the lan- 
guage of the explanation* ju^ noticed; and it becomes 
this Ev^iy event must ^ave a certain other event 
inv£giably preceding it.* But why must it? Where is 
the necessity? 'V^'hy must like events always be pre- 
ceded^by like, ‘except so far as other events interfere? 
That there is such a necessity, no one can dij^ubt. All 
will allow that if a stone ascend because it is thrown 
upwards in one case, a stone which ascends in another 
case has also been thrown upwards, or has undergone 
some equivalelit operation. All will allow that in this 
sense, every kind of event must have some other spe- 
cific kind of event preceding it. But this turn of 
men’s thoughts ^hows that they see in events a con- 
nexion which is not mere Succession. They see in 
cause and effect, not merely what does, often or always, 
precede and follow, but what must precede and follow. 
The events are not only conjoined, they are connected. 
The cause is more than the prelude, the effect is more 
than thei’.equel, of the fact. The cause is conceived 
not as a mere occasion; it is a power, an efficacy, 
which has a real operation. 

5. Thus we have drawn from the maxim^ that 
Every Effect must have a Cause, arguments to show 
that we have an Idea of Cause which is, not borrowed 
Tffbm experience, and which involves more than mere 
succession. Similar arguments might be derived from 
any other maxims of ui^versal and necessary vjtlidity, 
tfw^ich V® obtain concerning Cause: as, for ex-' 
ample, the maxims that Causes are measured by their 
Effects, and that Reaction is equal and oi^|$posite to 
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Action. These maxims we shall soon have to ex- 
anunej but we may obberve here, that the necessary 
truth which belongs to them„shows that they, and the 
Ideas whiih they involve, are not the mere fruits of 
observation ; while their meaning, including, as it does, 
something quite different from the mere conception of 
successipn of events, proves that such a conception is 
far from containing the whole import and significatiftn 
of our Idea of Cause. 

The progress of the opinions of philosojjJiers on the 
points discussed in this chapter, has 'been one of the 
most remarkable parts of the history of INJetaphysics in 
modem times : anc^I shalh therefore briefly notice some 
of its features. 


VOL. I. 


X 



CHAPTER III. 


Modern Opinions respecting the Idea op Cause. 


I. rilOWARliS the end ^of the seventeenth century 
X there existed in the minds of many of the most 
vigorous and active speculatDrs of the European lite- 
rary world, a stroi^g tendency to ascriV^e the whole of 
our Knowledge to the teacliing of Experience. This 
tendency, with its consequences, including among them 
the reaction which was produced when the t»met had 
been pushed to a length manifestly absurd, has exer- 
cised a very powerful influence upon the i)rogress of 
metaphysical doctrines up to the present time. I pro- 
ceed to notice some of the most prominent of the 
opinions which^ have thus obta^ined prevalence among 
philosophers, so far as the Idea of Cause is concerned. 

Locke was one *of the metaphysicians who j)roduced 
the greatest efiect in diffusing this opinion, of the ex- 
clusive dependence of our knowledge upon experience. 
Agreeably to this general system, he taught^ that our 
ideas of Cause and Effect are got from observation of 
the things about us. Yet notwithstanding this tenet 
of his, he ^Endeavoured still to employ these ideas in 
reasoning on subjects which are far beyond all limits 
of experience : for he professed to prove, from our idea 
of Causation, the existence of the Deity ^ 

Hume noticed this obvious inconsistency; but de- 
(Jpjred himself unable to discover any remedy^ for a 
defect so fatal to the most important parts of our 
knowledge. He could see, in our belief of the suc- 
cession of cause and eflbot, nothing but the hal&it of 
Ssaociating in our minds what had often been asso- 


1 Ess^y on the Human Understanding^ )>. ii. a xxvi. 


* B. iv. c. X. 
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dated in our experience. He therefore maintained 
that we could not, with logical propriety, extend our 
belief of such a succession t^ cases entirely distinct 
from all tl«)se of which our experience consisted. We 
see, he said, an actual conjunction of two events; but 
we can in no way detect a necessary connexion; and 
therefore we have no means of inferring cause from 
effect, or effect from cause®. The only way ^n whicli 
we recognize Cause and Effect in the field of our ex- 
perience, is as an unfailing Sequence : w^ l<iok in vain 
for anything whicli can a^smee us of an infallible Con- 
sequence. And since experience is the oiily source of 
our knowledge, we^cannotf with any justice assert that 
the woi'ld in which we live must nevjessarily hav^ had 
a cause. . 

2. This doctrine, taken in conjunction with the 
known skepticism of its author on religious jioints, 
produced a considerable fermentation in the specula- 
tive world. The solution of the difficulty thus thrown 
before philosophers, was by no means obvious. It was 
vain to endeavour to find in experience any othei* 
property of a Cause, tlmn a constant sequence of the 
effect. Yet it was equally vain to try to persuade men 
that they had no idea o:£ Cause ; or eVen to shake their 
l»elief in the cogency of the familiar arguments con- 
cerning the necessity of an original cause of all that is 
and happens. Accordingly these hostile and appa- 
rently irreconcilable doctrines, — the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a cause of every event, and the in^iossibility 
of our knowing such a necessity, — were at Is^t allowed 
to encamp side by side. Reid, Beattie, and others, 
formed one party, who showed how widely and con- 
stantly the idea of a cause pervades all the processes of 
the human mind : while another sect, including Brown, 
and apparently Stewart, maintained that this idea^ic 
always capable of being resolved into a constant se- 
quence ; and these latter reasoners tried to obviate the 
dangerous and shocking inferAices which some persons^ 
, might try to draw from their opinion, by declaring the 


* Hume’s Phil, of the Human Mind^ voL i. p. 94- 
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maxim tliat “ Every event must have a cause,” to be 
an instinctive law of belief, or a fundamental principle 
of the human mind*. ( 

3. While this series of discussions was fe’oing on in 
Britain, a great metaphysical genius in Germany was 
unravelling the perplexity in another way. Kant’s 
speculations originated, as he informs us, in the trains 
of thought to which Htime’s writings gave rise; and 
the Kritik der Reinen Y,er 7 tunft^ or Examination of 
the Pure Rfias^n^ was publifihed in 1787, with the view 
of showing the frue nature o^ our knowledge. 

Kant’s sobition of the difficulties just mentioned 
differs 'materially from that •^above ..stated. According 
to Brown®, succession observed and cause inferred, — 
the memory of past conjunctions of events and the 
belief of similar future conjunctions, — are facts, inde- 
pendent, so far as we can discover, but iif^eparably 
combined by a law of our mental nature. According 
to Kant, causality is an inseparable condition of our 
experience : a , connexion in events is requisite to our 
apprehending them as events. Future occurrences 
must be connected by causation as the past have been, 
because we cannot think of past, present, and future, 
without such connexion. Wp cannot fix the mind 
upon occurrences, without including these occurrences 
in a series of causes and effects. The relation of Causa- 
tion is a condition under which we think of events, 
as the relations of space are a condition under which 
we see objects. 

4. On %, subject so abstruse, it is not easy to make 
our distinctions very clear. Some of Brown’s illustra- 
tions appear to approach very near to the doctrine of 
Kant. Thus he says®, ‘The form of bodies is the 
relation of their elements to each other in space, — the 
power of bodies is their relation to each ether in time.’ 
Yet notwithstanding such approximations in expres- 
sion, the Kantian doctrine appears to be different- from 


* Stewart’s Active Powers, voL i p. 347. Browne’s Lecturest vol. L p. 1x5. 
\,Lecitwre8, voL L p. 114. « Lectwres, voL L p. 127. 
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the views of Stewart and Brown, as Oommonly nnder- 
stqpd. According to the Scotch philosophers, the 
cause and the effect are two things, connected iii our 
minds by a law of our nature. But this view requires 
us to suppose that we can conceive the law to be ab- 
sent, and the course of events to be unconnected. If 
we can. understand what is the special force of this 
law, we must ba able to imagine what the c%se would 
be if the law were non-existing. We must be able to 
conceive a mind which dops i|Dt conn^t effects with 
causes. The Kantian ^octrine, on the other hand, 
teaches that we cannot imagine events liberated from 
the connexion of c^use aiid effect : this connexion is a 
condition of our conceiving any re^ occurrences : we 
cannot think of a real sequence of things, except as in- 
volving the operation of causes. In the Scotch system, 
the past find the future are in their nature independent, 
but bound together by a rule ; in the German system, 
they share in a common nature and mutual relation, 
by the act of thouglit which makes ^hem past and 
future. In the former doctrine cause is a tie which 
binds ; in the latter it# is a character ^w^hich pervades 
and shapes events. The Scotch metaphysicians only 
assert the universality^ of the relation; the German 
attempts further to explain its 7ieces8ity. 

This being the state of the case, such illustrations 
as tliat of Dr. Brown quoted above, in which he repre- 
sents cause as a relation of the same kind with form^ 
do not appear exactly to fit his opinions. Can the re- 
lations of figure be properly said to be conifbcted with 
each other by a law of our nature, or a tendency of our 
mental constitution'? Can we ascribe it to a law of our 
thoughts, that we believe the three angles of a triangle 
to be equal to two right angles'? If so, we must give 
the same reasion for our belief that two straight Ikies 
cannot inclose a space; or that Ijt^ree and two are five. 
But yill any one refer us to an ultimate law of our 
constitution for the belief that three and two are five? 
Do we not see that they are so, as plainly As we «ee 
that they, are three and two? Can we imagine laws of 
our constitution abolished, so that three and tvy) shall 
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make something different from five; — so that an in- 
closed space shall lie between two straight lines ;-5-so 
that Hhe three angles ^of a plane triangle shall be 
greater than two right angles! We cannet conceive 
this. If the numbers are three and two ; if the lines 
a/re straight; if the triangle is a rectilinear triangle, 
the consequences are inevitable. We cannpt even 
iiliagine ffhe contrary. We do not want a law to direct 
that things should be wjiat they are. The relation, 
then, of ca^e and eff|pt, Jbeing of the same kind as 
the necessary relations of fi^re and number, is not 
properly spoken of as established in our minds by a 
special iaw of our constitution : for^e reject that loose 
and inappropriate, phraseology which speaks of the 
relations of figure and number as ‘ determined by laws 
of belief’ 

5. In the present work, we accept and %dopt, as 
the basis of our inquiry concerning our knowledge, the 
existence of necessary truths concerning causes, as 
there exist n^^cessary truths concerning figure and 
number. We find such truths universally established 
and assented to among the cultivators of science, and 
among speculative men in general. All mechanicians 
agree that reaction is equal ^d opposite to action, 
both when one body presses another, and when one 
body communicates motion to another. All reasoners 
join in the assertion, not only that every observed 
change of motion has had a cause, but that every 
change of motion must have a cause. Here we have 
certain pcS.’tions of substantial and undoubted know- 
ledge. Now the essential point in the view which we 
must take of the idea of cause is this, — ^that our view 
must be such as to form a solid basis for our^know- 
ledge. We have, in the Mechanical Sciences, certain 
universal and necessary truths on the subject of causes. 
Now any view whicln refers our belief in causation to 
mere experience or habit, cannot explain the jpossi- 
bility of such necessary ^truths, since experience and 
lialcit cait never lead to a perception of necessary con- 
nexion. But a view which teaches us to acknowledge 
axiom^. concerning cause, as we acknowledge axioms 
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concerning space, will lead us to look upon the science 
o:^ mechanics as equally certain and universal with the 
science of geometry; and v^ll thus materiallv affect 
our judgment concerning the nature and clainU of our 
scientific knowledge. 

Axioms concerning Cause, or concerning Force, 
which ,as we shall see, is a modification of Cause, will 
flow from an Idea of Cause, just as axioms concerning 
space and number flow £r^ the ideas of space and 
number or time. And thuS(^ the propositions which 
constitute the science of iftpchanics prove that we pos- 
sess an idea of cause, in the same sens§ in which the 
propositions of geometry «,nd arithmetic prove* our pos- 
session of the ideas of space and of^time or number. 

6. The idea of cause, like the ideas of space and 
time, is a part of the actim powers of the minR. The 
relation# of cause and effect is a relation or condition 
under which events are apprehended, which relation is 
not given by observation, but supplied by the mind 
itself. According to the views which explain our ap- 
prehensi(^n of cause by reference to habit, or to a sup- 
posed law of our meqjial nature, ca\\sal Connexion is 
a consequence of agencies which the mind passively 
obeys; but according to the view t» which we are led, 
this connexion is a result of faculties which the mind 
actively exercises. And thus the relation of cause and 
effect is a condition of our apprehending successive 
events, a part of the mind’ s constant and universal ac- 
tivity, a source of necessary truths ; or, to sum all this 
in one phrase, a Fundamental Idea. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Axioms which relate to the Idi;a op 
Cause. 


I. Causes are abstract Conieptions , — We have now 
to express, as^^well as we can, the fundamental charac- 
ter of, that Idea of Cause of which we have just proved 
the existence. This may be done, at least for purposes 
of reasoning, in 'this as in former instances, by means 
of axioms. I shall state the principal axion^ which 
belong to this subject, referring the reader to bis own 
thoughts for the axiomatic evidence which belongs to 
them. 

But I must first observe, that in order to express 
general and abstract truths concpning cause and effect, 
these terms, cause and effect, must l>e understood in a 
general and abstra<?t manner. When one event gives rise 
to another, the fii*st event is, in common language, often 
called the cause, and the second the effect. Thus the 
meeting of two billiard-balls may be said to l)e the 
cause of one of them turning aside out of tlie ]>ath in 
which it was moving. For our present purj)Oses, how- 
ever, we m|r;st not apply the term cause to such occur- 
rences as this meeting and turning, but to a certain 
conception, force, abstracted from all such special events, 
and considered as a quality or property by which one 
body affects the motion of the other. And in like man- 
ner in other cases, cause is to be conceij=^ed as 'some 
abstract quality, power, or efficacy, by which change is 
produced; a quality not identical with the events^ but 
disclosed by means of theip. Not only is this abstract 
mode of conceiving force and cause useful in expressing 
the lundamental principles of science ; but it supplies 
us with the only mode by which such principle can be 
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stated in a general manner, and made to lead to sul> 
stanfcial truth and real knowledge. 

Understanding cariae, therejTore, in this sense, we 
proceed to aur Axioms. 

2. Eirst Axiom. Nothing can take place vntlmit a 
Cause, 

Every event, of whatever kind, must have a cause in 
the sense of the term which we have just indicjffced ; and 
that it must, is a universal an^ necessary pi*oposition to 
which we irresistibly assent as soon as it is understood. 
We believe each appearance, to come ilx^o existence, — 
we conceive every change ^o take place, — i^ot only with 
something preceding it, btdj something by which it is 
made to be what it is. An effect Yithout a cause; — 
an event without a preceding condition involving the 
efficacy by which the event is produced*; — are supposi- 
tions whidi we cannot for a moment admit. That the 
connexion of effect with cause is universal and neces- 
sary, is a universal and constant conviction of man- 
kind. It persists in the minds of all num, undisturbed 
by all the assaults of sophistiy and skepticism ; and, as 
we have seen in the lagb chapter, remgiins “unshaken, 
even when its foundations seem to be ruined. This 
axiom expresses, to a certain extent, our Idea of Cause ; 
and when that idea is clearly apprehended, the axiom 
requires no proof, and indeed admits of none which 
makes it more evident. That notwithstanding its sim- 
plicity, it is of use in our speculations, we shall here- 
after see ; but in the first place, we must consider the 
other axioms belonging to tliis subject. 

3. Hecond A xiom. Effects are proportional to their 
Causes^ and Causes are measured hy their Effects. 

We have already said that cause is that quality or 
power, in the circumstances of each case, by which the 
effect produged ; and this power, an abstract propejty 
of the condition of things to which it belongs, can in 
no way fall directly under the cognizance of the senses. 
Cause, of whatever kind, is#not apprehended as in- 
cluding objects and events which share its nature Jby* 
being co-extensive with certain portions of it, as space 
and time* are. It cannot therefore, like them, be 
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measured by repetition of its own parts, as space is 
measured by repetition of inches, and time by repetition 
of minutes. Causes m^y be greater or less ; as, for in- 
stance, the force of a man is greater than the force of 
a child. But how much is the one greater than the 
other? • How are we to compare the abstract concep- 
tion, force, in such cases as these? 

^ To this, the obvious and only answer is, that we must 
compare causes by means, of their effects ; — ^that we must 
compare force by something which force can do. The 
child can lift 'one fagot; the man can lift ten such 
fagots : we ^have here a means of comparison. And 
whether or not the rule is i>o be applied in this manner, 
thatris, by the number of things "operated on, (a ques- 
tion which we shall have to consider hereafter,) it is 
clear that this form of rule, namely, a reference to some 
effect or other as our measure, is the right, because the 
only possible form. The cause determines the effect. 
The cause being the same, the effect must be the same. 
The connexion of the two is governed by a fixed and 
inviolable rule. It admits of no ambiguity. Every 
degree of intensity in the causf^ has some peculiar modi- 
fication of the effect corresponding to it. Hence the 
effect is an unfailing index of the amount of the cause; 
and if it be a measurable effect, gives a measure of the 
cause. We can have no other measure; but we need 
no other, for this is exact, sufficient and complete. 

It may be said, that various effects are produced by 
the same cause. The sun’s heat melts wax and expands 
quicksilver. The force of gravity causes bodies to move 
downwards if they are free, and to press down upon 
their supports if they are supported. Which of the 
effects is to be taken as the measure of heat, or of 
gravity, in these cases? To this we reply, that if we 
ha^ merely different states of the same, cause to com- 
pare, any of the effects might be taken. The sun’s 
heat on different days might be measured by the ex- 
pansion of quicksilver, (Or by the quantity of wax 
*ln^lted. o The force of gravity, if it were different at 
different places, might be measured by the spaces 
through which a given weight would bend an elastic 
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support, or by the spaces through which a body 
wopld fall in a given time. All these measures are 
consistent with the general ^jharacter of our idea of 
cause. 

4. Limitation of the Second Axiom . — But there may 
be circumstances in the nature of the case which may 
further determine the kind of effect which we must 
take for the measure of the cause. For e^iample, lif 
causes are conceived to be of such a nature as to be 
capable of addition, the effects taken as their measure 
must conform to this condition. This* is the case with 
mechanical causes. The weights of two Jodies are the 
causes of the pressure which they exert dowAwards; 
and these weights are capable of addition. The v^eiglit 
of the two is the sum of the weight of each. We are 
therefore not at liberty to say that weights shall be 
nieasuredp by the spaces through which they bend a 
certain elastic support, except we have first -ascer- 
tained that the whole weight bends it tlii'ough a space 
equal to tlie sum of the inflections produced by the 
separate weights. Without this precaution, we might 
obtain inconsistent results. Two weights, each of 
the magnitude 3 as measured by their effects, might, 
if we took the inflections of a spring for the eftects, 
be togetlier equal to 5 or to 7 by the same kind of 
measurement. For the inflection produced by two 
weights of 3 might, for aught we can see beforehand, 
be more or less than twice as great as the inflection 
produced by one weight of 3. That forces are capable 
of addition, is a condition which limits, t«id, as we 
shall see, in some cases rigorously fixes, the kind of 
efiects which are to be taken as their measures. 

Causes which are thus capable of addition are to be 
measured by the repeated addition of equal quantities. 
Two Such causes are equal to each other when fjiey 
produce exactly the same effect. So far our axiom is 
applij^ directly. But these two causes can be added 
together; ai^d being thus added, they are double of one 
of them ; and the cause composed by addition of tl^re^ 
such, is three times as great as the first ; and so on for 
any measure whatever. By this means, and by this 
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means only, we liave a complete and consistent mea- 
sure of those causes which are so conceived as to, be 
subject to this condition®of being added and multiplied. 

Causes are, in the present chapter, to be ‘understood 
in the widest sense of the term; and the axiom now 
under our consideration applies to them, whenever 
they are of such a nature as to admit of any measure 
at all. But the cases which we have more particularly 
in view are mechxmical caJy^ses, the causes of the motion 
and of the ^equilibrium of tjpdies. In these cases, forces 
are conceived afe capable, of ^addition; and what has 
been said of^the measure of causes in such cases, ap- 
plies pticuliarly to mechanical forces. Two weights, 
placed together, nyiy be considered as a single weight, 
equal to the min of the two. Two pressures, pushing 
a body in the Lame direction at the same point, are 
identical in all respects with some single pressftire, their 
sum, pushing in like manner; and this is true whether 
or not they put the body in motion. In the cases of 
mechanical forces, therefore, we take some certain 
effect, velocity generated or weight supported, which 
may fix tile u^ni of force; and we then measure all 
other forces by the successite repetition of this unit, 
as we measure alh spaces by thq successive repetition of 
our unit of lineal measure. 

But these steps in the formation of the science of 
Mechanics will be further explained, when we come to 
follow our axioms concerning cause into their appli- 
cation in that science. At present we have, perhaps, 
sufficiently explained the axiom that causes are mea- 
sured by their effects, and we now proceed to a third 
axiom, also of great importance. 

5. Third Axiom. Reaction is equal and apposite 
to Action, 

In the case of mechanical forces, the action of a 
cause often takes place by an operation of one body 
upon another; and in this case, the action is ^ways 
and inevitably accompanied by an opposite action. If 
i press » stone with my hand, the stone presses my 
hand in return. If one ball strike another and put it 
in motion, the second ball diminishes the motion of 
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the first. In these cases the operation is mutual j the 
Action is accompanied by a Reaction. And in all 
sucii cases the Reaction is a fprce of exactly the same 
nature as the Action, exerted in an opposite direction. 
A pressure exerted upon a body at rest is resisted and 
balanced by another pressure; when the pressure of 
one body puts another in motion, the body, though it 
yields to the force, nevertheless exerts upon ^he press- 
ing body a force like that whjch it suffers. 

Now the axiom asserts further, that this Reaction 
is equals as well as opposite, to the Action. For the 
Reaction is an effect of tlie Action, and determined 
by it. And since the two. Action and Reaction, are 
forces of the same nature, each may be considered as 
cause and as effect; and they must, therefore, deter- 
mine each other by a common rule. * But this con- 
sideratioa leads necessarily to their equality : for since 
the rule is mutual, if we could for an instant suppose 
the Reaction to be less than the Action, we must, by 
the same rule, suppose the Action to be less than the 
Reaction. And thus Action and Reaction, in every 
such case, are rigorously equal to each ^thef . 

It is easily seen that tVs axiom is not a proposition 
which is, or can be, proved by experience; but that its 
truth is anterior to special observation, and depends 
on our conception of Action and Reaction. Like our 
other axioms, this has its source in an Idea ; namely, 
the Idea of Cause, under that particular condition in 
which cause and effect are mutual. The necessary and 
universal truth which we cannot help ascribing to the 
axiom, shows that it is not derived from the stores of 
experience, which can never contain truths of this 
character. Accordingly, it was asserted with equal 
confidence and generality by those who did not refer 
to exj^erienc^^ for their principles, and by those vho 
did. Leonicus Tomseus, a commentator of Aristotle, 
whose work was published in 1552, and therefore at a 
perioS when no right opinions concerning mechanical 
reaction were current, at least in his school^ says^ in* 
his remarks on the Author’s Questions concerning the 
communication of motion, that ‘ Reaction is equal and 
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contrary to Action/ The same principle was taken 
for granted by all parties, in all the controversies con- 
cerning the proper measnre of force, of which we shall 
have to speak : and would be rigorously tree, as a law 
of motion, whichever of the rival interpretations of 
the measure of the term ‘Action’ we were to take. 

6. Extend of the Third Axixym . — It may naturally 
be asked* whether this third Axiom respecting causa- 
tion extends to any othex;^ cases than those of mechani- 
cal action,, since the notion of Cause in general has 
certainly a mu(ih wider fxtent. For instance, when 
a hot body beats a cold one, is there necessarily an 
equal reaction of the second ^body upon the first? Does 
the snowball cool the boj/s hand exactly as much as 
the hand heats the snow? To this we reply, that, 
in every case in which one body acts upon another by 
its physical qualities, there must be somen reaction. 
No body can aftect another without being itself also 
affected. But in any physical change the action ex- 
erted is an abstract term which may be variously 
understood. The hot hand may melt a cool body, or 
may warnCM : ^hich kind of effect is to be taken as 
action ? This remains to beftetermined by other con- 
siderations. « 

In all cases of physical change produced by one body 
in another, it is generally possible to assume such a 
meaning of action, tliat the reaction shall be of the 
same nature as the action \ and when this is done, the 
third axiom of causation, that reaction is equal to 
action, is t^niversally true. Thus if a hot body heat a 
cold one, the change may be conceived as the transfer 
of a certain substance, heat or caloric^ from the first 
l)ody to the second. On this supposition, the first 
body loses just as much heat as the other gains; action 
and reaction are equal. But if the reaction be of a 
different kind to the action we can no longer apply the 
axiom. If a hot body mdt a cold one, the latter cools 
the former : here, then, i» reaction ; but so long as the 
Wion and reaction are stated in this form, we cannot 
assert any equality between them. 

In Seating of the secondaiy mechanical sciences, we 
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shall see further in what way we may conceive the 
physical action of one body upon another, so that the 
same axioms which are the basis of the science of 
Mechanics ehall apply to changes not at first sight 
manifestly mechanical. 

The three axioms of causation which we have now 
stated are the fundamental maxims of all reasoning 
concerning causes as to their quantities; and il^will be? 
shown in the sequel that these axioms form the basis 
of the science of Mechanics, ^determining its^ form, ex- 
tent, and certainty. We mui^t, howeviSr, in the first 
place, consider how we acquire those concp,i)tions upon 
which the axioms now established are to be emp^oy^. 

[2d Ed.] [The Axiom that Reaction is equal -and 
opposite to Action^ may aj^pear to be at variance with 
a maxim concerning Cause which is commonly current ; 
namely, tlmt the ‘ Cause precedes Ellect, and Elfect fol- 
lows Cause.’ For it may be said, if the Action, and 
R, the Keaction, can be considered as mutually the cause 
of each other, A must precede A, and yet must follow 
it, which is impossible. But to this I reply, that in 
those cases of direct Cajisation to whiqh the maxim 
applies, the Cause and Effect are not successive, but 
simultaneous. If I press against some obstacle, the 
obstacle resists aifd returns the pressure at the instant 
it is exerted, not after any interval of time, however 
small. The common maxim, that the effect follows the 
cause, has arisen from the practice of consideiing, as 
examples of cause and effect, not instantaneous forces 
or causes, and the instantaneous changes wjiich they 
produce; but taking, instead of this latter, the cumu- 
lative effects produced in the course of time, and com- 
pared with like results occurring without the action of 
the cause. Thus, if we alter the length of a clock-pen- 
dulum, ^his chj^nge produces, as its effect, a subsequejit 
change of rate in the clock : because the rate is mea- 
sured by the accumulated effects of the pendulum’s 
gravity, before and after the oliange. But the pendu- 
lum produces its mechanical effect upon the* escape- 
ment, at the moment of its contact, and each wheel 
upon the next, at the moment of its contact. As has 
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been said in a 'Review of this work, ‘ The time lost in 
cases of indirect physical causation is consumed ii|^ the 
movements which take,, place among the parts of the 
mechanism in action, by which the acticre forces so 
transformed into momentum are transported over in- 
tervals of space to new points of action, the motion of 
niihjter in such cases being regarded as a mere carrier 
©f force.^ [Quarterly Rev, No. cxxxv. p. 212.) 

This subject I have farther treated in the Memoirs 
of the Ga 7 )ihr idge Philosophical Society^ voi. vii. part iii.'] 
[In this T^hircl Edition I ^dd this discussion.] 

Piscitifdon of the Question :—JLre Came and Effect successive 
r or simultaneous ) 

I HA,^B at various times laid before this Society dissertations 
on the metaphysical grounds and elements of our knowledge, and 
especially on the foundations of the science of mechanics. As these 
speculations have not failed to excite some attention, both here 
and elsewhere, I am tempted to bring forward in the same manner 
some additional disquisitions of the same kind. Indeed, the im- 
mediate occg-sion of the present memoir is of itself an evidence 
that such subjects are not supposed to be without their interest 
for the general reader ; for I am led to the views and reasonings 
which I am now about to lay before the Society, by some remarks 
in one of our most popular Beviews, [The Quarterly Review, 
Article on the History and Philosophy of the Indudive Sciences, 
June 1841). A writer of -singular acuteness and comprehensive- 
ness of view has there made remarks upon the doctrines which 
I hiid deljjrered in the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
which remarks appear to me in the liighest degree instructive 
and philosophical. I am not, however, going here to discuss 
fully the doctrines contained in this critique. With respect to its 
general tendency, I will only observe, that the author does not 
accept, in the form in which I had given it, t^e account of the 
ori^n and ground of necessary and universal truths. I had 
stated that our knowledge is derived from Sensations and Ideas ; 
and that Ideas, which are the conditions of perception, * such as 
r. space, likeness, cause, make universal and necessary know- 
ledge possible ; whereas, if knowledge were derived from Sensa- 
tion alone, it could not have those characters, I have moreover 
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enumerated a long series of Fundamental Ideas as the bases of a 
corresponding series of sciences, of which sciences I have shown 
alsof by an historical survey, that they claim to possess universal 
truths, and have tlieir claims allowed. 1 have gone further : for 
I have stated the Axioms which flow from these Fundamental 
Ideas, and which are the logical grounds of necessity and tiniver- 
sality in the truths of each science, when the science is presented 
in the form of a demonstrated system. Revieweii? does not 
assent to this doctrine, nor to the argument by which it is sup- 
ported ; namely, that Experience dannot lead to universal truths, 
except by means of a universal Idea supplied, By tlie mind, and 
infused into the particular Iftcts which observation ministers. 
He considers that the existence^of universal trutlis in our know- 
ledge may be explained ^)therwi8e. He holds that it is a suffici- 
ent account of the matter to say that we pass from special expe- 
rience to universal truth in virtue of ‘ the indufctive propiSnsity — 
the irresistible impulse of the mind to generalize ad injlnitum* 
I shall not here dwell upon very strong reasons which may be 
assigned, as I conceive, for not accepting this as a full and satis- 
factory explanation of the difficulty. Instead of doing so, I 
shall here content myself with remarking, that even if w'o adopt 
the Reviewer’s expressions, we must still contend that there are 
different forms of the impulse of the mind to generalize, correspond- 
ing to each of the Fundamental Ideas of our system. These 
Fundamental Ideas, if they* be nothing else, must at least be 
accepted as a classification of the modes of action of the Induc- 
tive Propensity, — as so many different paths and tendencies of 
the Generalizing Impulse : and the Axioms which I have stated 
as the express results of the Fundamental Ideas, and as the steps 
by which those Ideas make universal truths possible, %are still no 
less worthy of notice, if they are stated as the results of our 
Generalizing Impulse ; and as the steps by which that Impulse, 
in its many various forms, makes universal truths possible. The 
Generalizing Impulse in that operation by which it leads us to 
the Axidms of Gf ometry, and to those of Mechanics, takes very 
different courses ; and these courses may well deserve to be sepa- 
rately studied. And perhaps, even if we accept this view of 
the phifosophy of our knowledge, no simpler or clearer way can 
J)e found of describing and distinguishing these fundamentally 
different operations of the Inductive Propensity, than by saying, 

VOL. I. 
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that in the one case it proceeds according to the Idea of Space, 
in another according to the Idea of Mechanical Cause ; and the 
like phraseology may be employed for all the other cases. 

This then being understood, my present object is to consider 
some very remarkable, and, as appears to me, novOl views of the 
Idea of Cause which the Reviewer propounds. And these may 
be best brought under our discussion by considering them as an 
attempt to solve the quffltion, Whether, according to our funda- 
mental apprehensions of the relation of Cause and Effect, effect 
follows cause in the order of time, or is simultaneous with it. 

At first si^ht, question may seem to be completely decided 
by our fundamental conviction's respecting cause and effect, and 
by the a^Kioms ivhich have been propounded by almost all writers, 
and have obtained universal cuirency among reasoners on this 
subject. That the ca'use must precede the effect, — that the effect 
must follow the cause, — are, it might seem, self-evident truths, 
assumed and assented to by all persons in all reasonings in which 
those notions occur. Such a doctrine is commonly asserted in 
general terms, and seems to be verified in all the applications 
of the idea of cause. A heavy body produces motion by its 
weight ; the motiOn produced is subsequent in time to the pres- 
sure which (the weight exerts. In a machine, bodies push or 
strike each other,^and so produce a series of motions ; each motion, 
in this case, is the result of the motions and configurations which 
have preceded it. The whole series of such motions eniploys 
time ; and this time is filled up and measured by the series of 
causes and effects, the effects being, in their turn, causes of other 
effects. This is the common mode of apprehending the universal 
course of events, in which the chain of causation, and the pro- 
gress of tin^e, are contemplated as each the necessary condition 
and accompaniment of the other. 

But this, the Critic remarks, is not true in direct causation. 'If 
the antecedence and consequence in question be understood as the 
interposition of an interval of time, however small, between the 
action of the cause and the production of the effect, we ^regard it 
as inadmissible. In the production of motion by force, for in- 
stance, though the effect be cumulative with continued exertion 
of the cause, yet each elementary or individual action i*s, to our 
' apprehension, instanter accompanied with its corresponding incre-® 
ment of momentum in the body moved. In all dynamical rea-^ 
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sonings no one has ever thought of interposing an instant of time 
between the action and its resulting momentum; n^ does it 
appear necessary.* This is so evident, that it appears strange it 
should have the air of novelty ; yet, so far as I am aware, the 
matter has never before been put in the same point of view. But 
this being the case, the question occurs, how it is that time seems 
to be employed in the progress from cause to effect ? How is it 
that the opinion of the effect being subsequent to the«ause has 
generally obtained? And to this the Critic’s answer is obvious:— 
it is so in cases of indirect or of cumulative effect. If a, ball A ‘ 
strikes another, JB, and puts it id motion, ani strikes and 
puts it in motion, A’s impact may be considered^ as the cause, 
though not the direct cause, of^C’s motion. Now time,»namely 
the time of J5’s motion* after it is struck by A, and before it 
strikes C, intervenes between A*s impact and the beginning of 
(7*s motion : that is, between the cause and its effect. Tn this 
sense, the ef|pct is subsequent to the cause. Again, if a body be 
put in motion by a series of impulses acting at finite intervals of 
time, all in the same direction, the motion at the end of all these 
intervals is the effect of all the impulses, and exists after they 
have all acted. It is the accumulated effect, and subsequent to 
each separate action of the cause. But in this case, €^ch impulse 
produces its effect instantaneously, and the time is employed, not 
in the transition from any cause to its effect, but in the intervals 
between the action of the several causes, during which intervals 
the body goes on with the velocity already communicated to it. 
In each impulse, force produces motion : and the motion gpes on 
till a new change takes place, by the same kind of action. The 
force may be said, in the language employed by the Critic, to be 
transformed ■ into momentum ; and in the successiv** impulses, 
successive portions of force are thus transformed ; while in the 
intervening intervals, the force thus transformed into momentum 
is carried by the body from one place to another, where a new 
change awaits it. * The^'cafise is absorbed and transformed into 
effect, and therein treasured up,* Hence, as the Writer says, ‘ The 
time lost in cases of indirect physicabcausation is that consumed 
in the movements which take place among the parts of the 
mechanism set in action, by whiclb the active forces so trans* 
formed into mechanism are transported over intervals oft space/o 
new points of action, the motion of matter in such cases being 
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regarded as a mere carrier of force*: — and when force is directly 
counteraPed by force, their mutual destruction must be con- 
ceived, as the Reviewer says, to be instantaneous. We can 
therefore hardly resist his conclusion, that men have been misled 
in assuming sequence as a feature in the relation of cause and 
effect ; and we may readily assent to his suggestion, that sequence, 
when observed, is to be held as a sure indication of indirect 
action, a«3ompanied with a movement of parts. 

But yet if we turn for a moment to other kinds of causation, 
we seem to be compelled at dvery step to recognize the truth of 
the usual maxinJ’wpon this subject, that effects are subsequent to 
causes. Is no^ poison, taken at sf certain moment, the cause of 
disorder and death which follow ^t a suhsequent period ? Is not a 
raanVa early prudence often the cause 6f his prosperity in later 
life, and his folly, though for a moment it may produce gratifica- 
tion, Jinally the* cause of his ruin ? And even in the case of 
mechanism, if, in a clock which goes rightly, we alfer the length 
of the pendulum, is not this alteration the cause of an. alteration 
which afterwards takes place in the rate of the clock*s going! 
Are not all thes^ and innumerable other cases, instances in which 
the usual notion of the effect following the cause is verified ? and 
are they n8t in;econcileable with the new doctrine of cause and 
effect being simultaneous! 

In order to disentangle this apparent confusion, let us first con- 
sider the case last mentioned, of a clock, in which some alteration 
is made which affects the rate of going. 

So long as the parts of the clock remain unaltered, its rate will 
remain unaltered ; and any part which is considered as cajjable of 
alteration, may be considered as, if we please, the cause of the 
unaltered fate, by being itself unaltered. But we do not usually 
introduce the positive idea of cause, to correspond with this nega- 
tion of change. If we speak of the rate as unaltered, we may 
also say that it is so because there is no cause of alteration. The 
steady rate is^the indication of the absence of any cause of 
alteration ; and the rate of going measures th^ progress of time, 
in a state of things in which causes of change are thus excluded. 
If an alteration takes place in any part of the clock, once for 
all, the rate is altered ; but Ahe new rate is steady as the old rate 
was, andj like it, measures the uniform progress of time. Bifc 
the difference between the new rate and the old is occasioned by 
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the difference of the parts of the clock ; and the new^rate may 
very* properly be said to be caused by the change of the parts, 
and to be subsequent to it*: for it does prevail after the change, 
and does not prevail before. 

But how is this view to be reconciled with the one just quoted 
from the Reviewer, and, as it appeared, satisfactorily proved 
by him; according to which all mechanical effects *ye simul- 
taneous with their causes, and not subsequent to them? We 
have here the two views in close ^jontact, and in seeming oppo- 
sition. 

In the going of a clock, tlfe parts are in motion ; and these 
motions are determined by forpes arising from the form and 
connexion of the parts *of the mechanism. Each of the forces 
thus exerted at any instant produces* its effect at the same 
instant; and thus, so far as the term cauA: refers such 
instantaneoi|^ forces, the cause and the effect are simultaneous. 
But if such instantaneous forces act at successive intervals of 
time, the motion during each interval is unaltered, and by its 
uniform progress measures the progress of time. And thus the 
motion of the machine consists of a series of*intervals, during 
each of which the motion is Uniform, and measures the time; 
separated from each other \}y a series of changes, at each of 
which the change measures the instantaneou8.force, and is simul- 
taneous with it. And if, in* this case, we suppose, at any point 
of time, the instantaneous forces to cease, the succession of them 
being terminated, from that point of time the motion would be 
uniform. And since the rate of the motion in each interval 
of time is determined by the instaBtaneous force which last 
acted and by the preceding motion, the rate of the^ motion in 
each interval of time is determined by all the preceding instan- 
taneous forces. Hence, when the series of instantaneous forces 
stops, the rate at which the motion goes on permanently, from 
that point of time, is determined by the antecedent series of 
such foitses, whiqh series may be considered as an aggregate 
cause ; and hence it appears, that the permanent effect is deter- 
mined by the aggregate cause; and in this sense the effect is 
subsequent to the cause. 

• Thus we obtain, in this case, a solution of the djfficulty whjch * 
IS placed before us. The instantaneous effect or change is simul- 
taneous with the instantaneous force or cause by which it icT 
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produced.’ But if we consider a series of such instantaneous 
forces as a single aggregate cause, and the final conditioli as 
a permanent effect of this cause, the effect is subsequent to 
the cause. In this case, the cause is immediately succeeded 
by the effect. The cause acts in time: the effect goes on in 
time. The times occupied by the cause and by the effect succeed 
each others the one ending at the point of time at which the 
other begins. But the time which the cause occupies is really 
composed of a series of instants of uniform motion interposed 
between instantaneous forces ;*and during the time that this 
series of causes is going on, to Aake up the aggregate cause, 
a series ef effects is going on to ipake up the final effect. There 
is a progressive cause and a progressive effect which go on 
together, and occupy the same finite time ; and this simultaneous 
progression is colnposed of all the simultaneous instantaneous 
steps of cause and effect. The aggregate cause isg^the sum of 
the progression of causes; the final effect is the last term of 
the progression of effects. At each step, as the Keviewer says, 
cause is transformed into effect; and it is treasured up in the 
results during the intermediate intervals ; and the time occupied 
is not the tilae which intervenes between cause and effect at each 

f i.0 

step, but the time which intervenes between these transforma- 
tions. « 

1 have supposed forces to act at distinct instants, and to cease 
to act in the intervals between ; and then, the aggregate of such 
intervals to make up a finite tiujie, during which an aggregate 
force acts. But if the action of the force be rigorously con- 
tinuous, it will easily be seen that all the consequences as to 
cause and eiffect will be the same; the discontinuous action being 
merely the. usual artifice by which, in mathematical reasonings, 
we obtain results respecting contmuous changes. It will still be 
true, that the uniform motion which takes place after a continu- 
ous force has acted, is the effect subsequent to the cause ; while 
the change which takes place at any instant by|the acticfii of the 
force, is the instantaneous effect simultaneous with the cause. 

It may be objected, that this solution does not appear im- 
mediately to apply: for the* motion of a clock is not uniform 
du);ing any portion of the time. The parts mov% by intervals of^ 
varied motion and of rest ; or by oscillations backwards and 
forwazds; and the succession of forces which acts during any 
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oscillation, or any cycle of motion, is repeated during the suc- 
ceeding oscillation or cycle, and so on indefinitely; and if an 
alteration be made in the parts, it is not aPchange once for all, 
but recurs in its operation in every cycle of the motion. 

But it will be found that this circumstance does not prevent 
the same explanation from being still applicable with a slight 
modification. Instead of uniform motion in the i»^tervals of 
causation, we shall have to speak of steady going: and instead 
of considering all the forces whiftt affect the motion as causes 
of change of uniform motion, v/b shall have t<^pe& of changes 
in the parts of the mechanifem as causes of cJiange of rate of 
going. With this modification, it will still be* true, that any 
instantaneous cause produces its instantaneous effect ,simul- 
taneously, while the permanent effect is subsequent to the 
change which is its cause. The steady going of the ^lock is 
assumed as^a normal condition, in which it measures the progress 
of time ; and in this assumption, the notion of cause and effect 
is not brought into view. But a steady rate thus denoting the 
mean passage of time, a change in the rate indicates a cause 
of change. The change of r<xte, as an instaiftaneous transition 
from one rate to another, is simultaneous with the change in 
the parts. But then the cTiangfd jrate as a continued condition 
in which, no new change supervening, the, rate again measures 
the progress of time, is siJSbseqv^nt to the change of parts, for 
it begins when that ends, and continues when the progress of 
that has ceased.' 

If, however, this be a satisfactory solution of the diffipnlty in 
the case of mechanism, how shall we. apply the same views to the 
other cases? Growth,- the effect of food, is .Bubsequefit to the act 
of taking food; disorder, the effect of poispn, is subsequent to the 
introduction of poison into the systiem. Can we say. that the 
animal would continue unchanged if it were not to. take food ; 
and that food is the cause of a change, namely, (pf. growth? 
This i3<manifest]|y false ; for if the animal were not to take food, 
it would soon perish. BuV the analogy of the* former case, of the 
clock, will enable us to avoid this perplexity. As we assumed a 
steady rate of going in the clock be the measure of time when 
we considered'*the effect of mechanism, so we assume a steady* 
rate of action in the animal functions to be the measure of the 
progress of time when we consider the causes which act upon the 
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development and health of animala. Digestion, and of course 
nutrition, are a part of this normal condition ; they are invoksred 
in the ste^kdy going of the animal mechanism, and we must sup- 
pose these functions to go regularly on, in order that the animal 
may preserve its, character of animal. Food and digestion may 
be considered as causes of the continued existence of the animal, 
in the same way in*which the form of the parts of a clock is the 
cause of the steady going of a clock. And when we come to con- 
sider causes of change, this kind of causation, which produces 
a normal condition, ^f things, UKrely measuring the flow of time, 
is left out of our account. We ban Conceive an uniform condition 
of animal existljnce, the animal neither growing nor wasting. 
This being taken as the normal condition, any deviation from 
this condition indicatel^ a* cause, and is taken as the evidence and 
measure«!of the cause of change. And thus, in a growing animal, 
the food partly keeps the animal in continued animal existence, 
and partly, and in addition to this, causes its growth. Food, 
in the former view, is always circulating in the system, and 
is supposed to be uniformly administered ; the cycles of nutrition 
being merged in the notion of uniform existence, as the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum in a clock are merged in the notion of 
uniform going ; add the elementary Steps of nutrition which are, 
in this view, supposed to take place at each instant, produce their 
instantaneous effect, for they are requisite in the cycle of animal 
processes which goes on from instant to instant. But on the 
other hand, in considering growth, we compare the state of 
an animal with a preceding state, and consider the nutriment 
taken in the intervening time as the cause of the change : hence 
this nutrim|nt, as an aggregate, is considered as the cause 
of growth of the animal; and in this view the effect is sub- 
sequent to the cause. But yet here, as in the case of mechanism, 
the progressive effect is simultaneous) step by step, with the 
progressive cause. There is a series of operations; as for in- 
stance, iiltussusception, digestion, assimilation, powth: each of 
these is* a progrelsive operation; and in the progress of each 
operation, the steps of the effect and the instantaneous forces 
are simultaneous. But the en^ of one operation is the be^ning 
of the nexi^ or at least in part, and hence we have time occupied 
by tlie succession. The end of intussusception is the beginning 
of digestion, the end of digestion the beginning of assimilation, 
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and so on. These aggregate effects succeed each other; and 
hence growth is subsequent to the taking of food ; though each 
instantaneous force of animal life,* no less than of mechanism, 
produces an effect simultaneous with its action. Each of these 
separate operations is an aggregate operation, and occupies time ; 
and each aggregate effect is a condition of the action of the cause 
in the next operation. 

Again ; if an animal in a permanent condition, neitner waxing 
nor wasting, may be taken as the«iormal state in which the func« 
tions of life measure time, in order that we ipny consider growth 
as an effect, to be referred tt^ food as cause ; we may, for other 
purposes, consider, as the normal condition, ad anim%l waxing 
and then wasting, according to the usual law of animal life : and 
we must take this, the healthy progi^srf of an animal, as our 
normal condition, if we have to consider causes whicl> produce 
disease. ^ we have to refer the morbid condition of an animal 
to the influence of poison, for example, we must consider how 
far the condition deviates from what it would have been if the 
poison had not been taken into the frame. The usual progress 
of the animal functions including its growifti, is the measure 
of time; the deviation from this usual progress is |he indication 
of cause; and the effect of *ftie poison is subsequent to the cause, 
because the poison acts throughjjhe cycle of the animal functions 
just mentioned, which occupies time ; and because the taking the 
poison into the system, not any subsequent action of the animal 
forces in the system, is considered as the event wiich we must 
contemplate as a cause. To resume the analogy of the clock ; 
the rate of the clock is' altered by altering the parts; but this 
alteration itself may occupy time; as if we alter^the rate of 
a clock by applying a drop of acid, which gradually eats off 
a part of the pendulum, the corrosion, as an aggregate effect, 
occupies time; and the rates before and after the change are 
separated by this time. But the application of the drop is the 
cause;* and thu^ in this case the final effect is subsequent to the 
cause, though here, as in the case of mechanism, the instan- 
taneous forces always produce a simultaneous effect. 

Thuli we have in every case a y^niform state, or a state which 
is considered as uniform, or?,t least normal; and wlych is taken 
as the indication and measure of time; and we have also chxungef 
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\ 7 l 1 ich is contemplated as a deviation from uniformity, and is 
taken as the indication and measure of ccme. The uniform sfate 
may be one which' never exisls, being purely imaginary ; as the 
case in which no forces act; and the case in which animal 
functions go on permanently, the animal neither growing nor 
wasting. The normal state may also be a state in which change 
is constantly taking place, as, in fact, even a state of motion is 
a state of change ; such states also are, in a further sense, that 
of a clock going by starts, and that of an animal constantly 
growing: in Ibesei.<^e8 the chaftiges are all merged in a wider 
view of uniformity, so that thele ai% taken as the normal states. 
And in gbll the^ cases, successive changes which take place are 
separated by intervals of time, measured by the normal progress ; 
and each change is prdilueed by some siMuUaneom instantaneous 
cause. But taking the cause in a larger sense, we group these 
instantaneous caiises, and perhaps omit in our coi^emplation 
some of the intervening intervals; and thus assign the cause to 
a precedinffi and the effect to a succeeding time. 

I may observe further, as a corollary from what has been 
said, that the measure of time is different, when we consider 
different kindfi of causation; and in each case, is homogeneous 
with the changes which cau^tion elSects. In the consideration 
of mechanical causes,^ we measure time by mechanical changes ; — 
by uniform motion, or uniform succe^bion of cycles of motion ; by 
the rotation of a wheel, or the oscillation of a pendulum. But 
if we havefto consider physiological changes, the progress of 
time is physiologically measured; — ^by the normal progress of 
vital operations; by the circulation, digestion or development 
of the organ^ed body ; by the pulse, or by the growth. These 
different measures of time give to time, so far as it is exhibited 
by facts and events, a different character in the different cases. 
Phenomenal time has a different nature and essence according to 
the kind of the changes which we consider, and which gives us 
our sole phenomenal indication of cause. 

I fear that I am travelling into matters too abstruse and 
metaphysical for the occasion: but before I conclude, I will 
present one other aspect of th^ subject. 

« In statix^g the difficulty, I refer^ to cases of moral as well 
as physical causation ; as when prudence produces prosperity, or 
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when folly produces ruin. It may be asked, whether we are 
heite to apply the same explanation; — whether we are to assume 
a normal condition of human existence, in which neither pru- 
dence nor folly are displayed, neither prosperity nor adversity 
produced; — whether we are to conceive the progress of such 
a state to measure the progress of time, and deviations from 
it to denote causes of the kind mentioned. It mgjr be asked 
further, whether, if we do make this supposition, we can resolve 
the influence of such causes as>*prudence or imprudence into 
instantaneous acts, which prodt^ce their etfec^tv imi^ediately : and 
which occupy time only by^eing separated by intervals of the 
inactive normal moral condition. To this I muirt here r^ply, that 
the discussion of such questions would carry me too far, and 
would involve speculations not included vfithin the acknowledged 
domain of this Society, from which I therefore abstain. But 
I may say^ before quitting the subject, that I do not think 
the suppositions above suggested are untenable; and that in 
order to include moral causation under the maxims of causation 
in general, we must necessarily make some such hypothesis. 
The peculiarity of that kind of causation tl^hich the will and 
the character exert, and which is exerted upon* the will and 
the character, would make this^case far more complex and 
difficult than those already considered; but, at the same time, 
would offer us the means of explaining what may seem harsh, in 
the above analogy. For instance, we should have to assume 
such a maxim as this: that in moral causation, time is not 
to be measured by the flow of mechanical or physiological events ; 
— ^not by the clock, or by the pulse. Moral causation has its 
own clock, its own pulse, in the progress of man’s moral being ; 
and by this measure of time is the relation of moral cause and 
effect to bo defined. 

That in estimating moral causation, the progress of time 
is necessarily estimated by moral changes, and not by machinery, 
— by the progress of events, and not by the going of the clock, 
— is a truth familiar as a practical maxim to all who give their 
thoughts to dramatic or narrative fictions. Who feels any thing 
incongruous or extravagantly honied in the progress of events 
in that great exhibition of moral causation, the tragedy of 
Othello? If we were asked what time those vast and terrible 
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and complex changes of the being and feelings of the characters 
occupy, we should say, that, measured on its own scale, the evtnjb 
is of great extent ; — that the transaction is of considerable magni- 
tude in all ways. But if, with previous critics, we look into the 
progress of time by the day and the hour — what is the measure 
of this history ? Forty-eight hours. 



CHAPTER 


Op the Origin of our Conceptions op Borce and 
MATT fER. 


I. Force , — When th*e faculties of observation and 
thought are developed in man, thd idea of causation is 
applied to those changes which we see and fe«l in the 
state of^rest and motion of bodies around us. And 
when our abstract conceptions aj:e thus formed and 
named, we adopt the term Force^ and use it to denote 
that property which is the cause of motion produced, 
changed, or prevented. This conception is, it would 
seem, mainly and primarily suggested by ojir conscious- 
ness of the exertioifb* by ;5frhich wS put bodies in 
motion. The Latin and Greek words for Force^ Vis, 
Ft?, were probably, like all abstract terms, derived at 
first from some sensible object. The original meaning 
of the Greek word was a muscle or tendon. Its first 
application as an abstract term is accordingly to mus- 
cular force : 

AejjTepoi avV A(as to\^ fiel^ova \aay 
^K* iTripeiffe dk FiN* dviXeSpov, 

Then Ajax a far heavier stone upheaved, 

He whirled it, and impressing Force intense 
Upon the mass, dismist it. 

The property by which bodies affect each other’s 
motions, was naturally likened to that energy which 
we exert upon them with tsimilar effect : and thus the 
labouring horse, the rushing torrent, tlie*descejiding 
weight, .the elastic bow, were said to exert force. 
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Homer ‘ speaks of the force of the river, Fis Trara/ioco; 
and Hesiod* of the force of the north wind, FU dvifiov 
jSopcao. ^ 

Thus man’s general rfotion of force was probably 
first suggested by his muscular exertions, that is, by 
an act depending upon that muscular sense, to which, 
as we have already seen, the perception of space is 
mainly due. And this being the case, it will be easily 
understood that the Direction of the force thus exerted 
is perceived by the muscular sense, at the same time 
that the force Hself is perceived; and that the di- 
rection of any otlier force is ur derstood by comparison 
with force which man must exert to produce the same 
effect, in the shme manner ai force* itself is so under- 
stood. ' i 

This abstract , notion of Force long remained in a 
very vague and obscure condition, as may be seen by 
referring to the History for the failures of attempts at 
a science of force and motion, made by the ancients 
and their commentators in the middle ages. By de- 
grees, in modem times, we see the scientific faculty 
revive. The conception of Force becomes so far dis- 
tinct and precise that it can bo reasoned upon in a 
consistent manner, with demonstrated consequences; 
and a genuine science of Mechanics comes into exist- 
ence. The foundations of this science are to be found 
in the Axioms concerning causation which we have 
already stated; these axioms being interpreted and 
fixed in their application by a constant reference to 
observed facts, as we shall show. But we must, in the 
first place, Consider further those primary processes of 
observation by which we acquire the first materials of 
thought on such subjects. 

2. Matter . — The conception of Force, as we have 
said, arises with our consciousness of our own muscular 
exertions. But we cannot imagine such exertions 
without also imagining some bodily substance against 
which they are exercised. If we press, we press some- 
tjiing : if we thrust or threhv, there must be something 
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to resist the thrust or to receive the impulse. Without 
body, muscular force cannot be exert^, and force in 
general is not conceivable. 

* Thus Force cannot exist without Body on which it 
acts. The two conceptions, Force and Matter, are co- 
existent and correlative. Force implies resistance; 
and the force is effective only when the resistance is 
called into play. If we grasp a stone, we have no hold 
of it till the closing of the hand is resisted by*the solid 
texture of the stone. If yse push open a gate, we 
must surmount the opposition which^t ^erts while 
turning on its hinges, however sli^t the resistance 
be, there must be some resistance, or there would be 
no force. If we imagine a state of things in wfiich ob- 
jects do not resist our touch, th^y»must also ceAse to 
be influenced by our strength. Such a state of things 
we sometimes imagine in our dreams; and such are 
the poetital pictures of the regions inhabited by disem- 
bodied spirits. In these, the figures which appear are 
conspicuous to the eye, but impalpable like shadow or 
smoke ; and as they do not resist the corporeal impres- 
sions, so neither do they obey them. The spectator 
tries in vain to strike of to grasp them# * 

Et ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cUva sub imagine formse, 

Irruat ac frustra ferro diverberet umbras. 

The Sibyl warns him that there round him fly 
Bodiless things, but substance to the eye ; 

Else had he pierced those shapes with life-like face. 

And smitten, fierce, the unresisting space. 

Neque illuin 

Prensantem nequicquam umbras et multa volentem 
Dicere, preterea vidit. 

He grasp! her form, and clutches but the shade. 

Such ^ay be the circumstances of the unreal world of 
dreams, or of poetical fancies approaching to dreams: 
for in these worlds our imaginary perceptions^ are* 
bound by^no rigid conditions of force and reaction. In 
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such cases, the mind casts off the empire of the idea of 
cause, as it casts off even the still more familiar sway 
of the ideas of space and time. But the charactei; 9f 
the material world in ^hich we live when awake is, 
that we have at every instant and at every place, force 
operating on matter and matter resisting force. 

3. Solidity . — From our consciousness of muscular 
exertion, we derive, as we have seen, the conception of 
force, arid A>rith that also the conception of matter. 
We have already shown, ip a former chapter, that the 
same part iof opr frame, tke muscular system, is the 
organ by which* we perceive nextension and the rela- 
tions of spaced' Thus the same organ gives us the per- 
ception of body as resisting force,, and as occupying 
space'; and by combining these conditions we have the 
conception of 8 <^lid extended bodies. In reality, this 
resistance is inevitably presented to our notice in the 
very facts from which we collect the notion ^of exten- 
sion. For the action of the hand and arm by which 
we follow the forms of objects, implies that we apply 
our fingers to their surface ; and we are stopped there 
by the resistance which the body offers. This resist- 
ance is precisely that which m requisite in order to 
make us conscious of cur muscular effort®. Neither 
touch, nor any other mere passire sensation, could pro- 
duce the perception of extent, as we have already 
urged: nor could the muscular sense lead to such a 
perception, excejit the extension of the muscles were felt 
to be resisted. And thus the perception of resistance 
enters the mind along with the perception of extended 
bodies. All the objects with which we have to do are 
not only extended but solid. 

This sense of the term aoUdity, (the general property 
of all matter,) is different to that in -which we oppose 
solidity to fluidity. We may avoid ambiguity by op- 
posing rigid to fluid bodies. By solid bodies, as we 
now speak of them, we mean only such as resist the 
pressure which we exert, so long as their parts con- 
tinue m their places. By*^fluid bodies, we mean those 
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whose parts are, by a slight pressure, removed out of their 
places. A drop of water ceases to prevent the contact 
of our two hands, not by ceasiifg to have solidity in this 
sense, but by being thrust out of the way. If it could 
remain in its place, it could not cease to exercise its 
resistance to our pressure, except by ceasing to be 
matter altogether. 

The perception of solidity, like the perc^^tion of 
ext^sion, implies an act of ‘the mind, as well as an 
impression of the senses : a^lhe percepi^on qf extension 
implies the idea of spac% so the perception of solitlity 
implies the idea of action and reaction. iThat an Idea 
is involved in our knowledge on this subject, appears, 
as in other instances, from this consideration, tha*fc the 
convictions of persons, even of those who allo\^ of no 
ground of knowledge but experience, Jo in fact go far 
beyond tlie possible limits of experience. Thus Locke 
says*, that ‘the bodies wliich we daily handle hinder 
by an imiirraountahle force the aj)proach of the parts 
of our hands that press them.’ Now it js manifest that 
our observation can never go to this length. By our 
senses we can only perceive that bodies* resist the 
greatest actual forces that we* exert upon them. But 
our conception of force^ carries us further: and since, 
so long as the body is there to receive the action of the 
force, it must suffer the whole of that action, and must 
react as much as it suffers : it is therefore true, that so 
long as the body remains there, the force which is ex- 
erted upon it can never surmount the resistance which 
the body exercises. And thus this doctrine, tkat bodies 
resist the intrusion of other bodies by an insurmount- 
able force, is, in fact, a consequence of the axiom that 
the reaction is always *equal to the action, 

4. Inertia , — But this principle of the equality of 
action ^nd reattion appears also in another way. Not 
only when we exert force upon bodies at rest, but 
when,Jby our exertions, we put them in motion, they 
react. If we set a large stene in motion, the stone ^ 
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resists; for tlie operation requires an effort. By in- 
creasing the effort, we can increase the effect, tha^ is, 
the motion produced ; bflt the resistance still remains. 
And the greater the stone moved, the greater is the 
effort requisite to move it. There is, in every case, a 
resistance to motion, which shows itself, not in pre- 
venting the motion, but in a reciprocal force, exerted 
backwards upon the agent by which the mt)tion is pro- 
duced. And this resistai^ce resides in each portion of 
matter, fo«, it /s increase<i, as v e add one portion of 
matter to another. We can push a light l)oat rapidly 
through the •.mter; but we may go on increasing its 
freight,' till we are barely able to s^ir it. This property 
of mktter, then, by which it resists the reception of 
motion^ or rather by which it reacts and requires an 
adequate force in order that any motion may result, is 
called its inertness, or mertia. That matter has such a 
property, is a conviction flowing from that idea of 
a reaction equal and opposite to the action, which the 
conception of ^11 force involves. By wliat laws this 
inertia depends on the magnitude, form, and material 
of the body, miust' be the subject of our consideration 
hereafter. But that matter has this inertia, in virtue 
of which, as the matter is grejjbter, the velocity which 
the same eftbrt can communicate to it is less, is a prin- 
ciple inseparable from the notion of matter itself. 

Hermann says that Kepler first introduced this 
‘ most significant’ inertia. Whether it is to be found 
in earlier writers I know not; Kepler certainly does 
use it faiiAliaiiy in those attempts to assign physical 
reasons for tlie motions of the planets which were 
among the main occasions of the discovery of the true 
laws of mechanics. He assume! the slowness of the 
motions of the planets to increase, (other causes re- 
maining the same,) as the inertia increaseB ; and though, 
even in this assumption, there is an errour involved, 
(if we adopt that interpretation of the term inertia to 
which subsequent researches led,) the introduction of 
such a wdrd was one step in determining and express- 
ing those laws of motion which depend on the funda- 
mental principle of the equality of action and reaction. 
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5. We have thus seen, I trust in a satisfactory 
mfvnner, the origin of our conceptions of Force, Matter, 
Solidity, and Inertness. It* has appeared that the 
organ by which we obtain such conceptions is that 
very muscular frame, which is the main instrument 
of our perceptions of space; but that, besides bodily 
sensations, these ideal* conceptions, like all the others 
which we have hitherto considered, involve also an 
habitual activity of the miiid, giving to our sensations 
a meaning which they ceuld not otherwise possess. 
And among the ideas ihus brought into play, is an 
idea of action with an equal and 02)pasite reaction, 
which forms a foryadatioii for universal truths to be 
hereafter established respecting .tl^e concejitions thus 
obtained. ^ , 

We must now endeavour to trace in what manner 
these fuifdamental jjrinciples and conceptions are un- 
folded by means of observation and reasoning, till they 
become an extensive yet indisputable science. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Op the Establishment op the Principles op 
Statics. 


I. Object <kf the Chapter. — In the present and the 
succeeding chapters we have«t)o show how the general 
axioms of Causation enable us to construct the science 
of Mecjianics. We have to consider these axioms as 
moulding themselves, in the first place, into certain 
fundamental mechanical principles, which ar« of evi- 
dent and necessary truth in virtue of their dependence 
upon the general axioms of Causation; and thus as 
forming a foundation for the whole structure of the 
science ; — a system of truths no less necessary than the 
fundamental principles, because, derived from these by 
rigorous demonstration. 

This account of the construction of the science of 
Mechanics, however generally treated, cannot be other- 
wise than technical in its details, and ’will probably be 
imperfectly understood by any one not acquainted with 
Mechanics as a mathematical science. 

I cannot omit this portion of my survey without 
renderingnmy work incomplete; but I may remark 
that the main purpose of it is to prove, in a more 
particular manner, what I have already declared in 
general, that there are, in Mechanics no less than in 
Geometry, fundamental principles of axiomatic evi- 
dence and necessity; — ^that these principles derive their 
axiomatic character from the Idea which they involve, 
namely, the Idea of Cause; — and that through the 
combination of principles?^ of this kind, the whole sci- 
ence of Mechanics, including its most complex and 
remote results, exists as a body of solid and. universal 
truths.,. 
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2. Statics (md Dynamics, — ^We must first turn our 

attention to a technical distinction of Mechanics into 
t^o portions, according as the forces about which we 
reason produce rest, or motion; the former portion is 
termed Statics^ the latter Dynamics, If a stone fall, 
or a weight put a machine in motion, the problem 
belongs to Dynamics; but if the stone rest upon the 
ground, or a weight be merely supported by £ai machine, 
without being raised higher, the question is one of 
Statics. ^ ^ 

3. Equilihrium.-^Jj\. iStotics, foipces balance each 
other, or keep each other in equilihriun^. And forces 
which directly balance e^h other, or keep each other 
in equilibrium, ai% necessarily and manifestly .equal. 
If we see two boys pull at two ends of a rope so 
that neither of them in the smallest degree ^prevails 
over th% other, we have a case in which two forces 
are in equilibrium. The two forces are evidently equal, 
and are a statical exemplification of action and re- 
action, such as are spoken of in the third axiom 
concerning causes. Now the same exemplification oc- 
curs in every case of equilibrium. No point or body 
can be kept at rest except in virtue of opposing forces 
acting upon it ; and these forces must always be equal 
in their opposite efiebt. When a stone lies on the 
floor, the weight of the stone downwards is opposed 
and balanced by an equal pressure of the floor up- 
wards. If the stone rests on a slope, its tendency to 
slide is counteracted by some equal and opposite force, 
arising, it may be, from the resistance whi^J^i the slop- 
ing ground opposes to any motion along its surface. 
Eveiy case of rest is a case of equilibrium : every case 
of equilibrium is a case of equal and opposite forces. 

The most complex frame-work on which weights are 
supported, as,the roof of a building, or the cordage of a 
machine, are still examples of equilibrium. In such 
cases we may have many forces all combining to ba- 
lance*each other; and the equilibrium will depend on 
various conditions of direction and magnitude among 
the forces. And in order to understand what are 
these conditions, we must ask, in the first place, what 
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we understand by the magnitude of such forces; — ^what 
is the measure of statical forces. 

4. Measure of Statical Forces . — At first we mi^ht 
expect, perhaps, that since statical forces come under 
the general notion of Cause, the mode of measuring 
them would be derived from the second axiom of Causa- 
tion, that causes are measiu'ed by their effects. But 
we find tiiat the application of this axiom is controlled 
by the limitation which we noticed, after stating that 
axiom ; namely, the condition that the causes shall be 
capable of addition. Further, as we have seen, a stati- 
cal force produces no other effect than this, that it 
balances; some other statical j^rce; and hence the mea- 
sure of statical forces is necessarily dependent upon 
their balancing, that’ is, upon the equality of action 
and resfotion. 

That statical forces are Capable of addition is in- 
volved in our conception of such forces. When two 
men pull at a rope in the same direction, the forces 
which they exert are added together. When two 
heavy bodies afe put into a basket suspended by a 
string, thek weights are adde^, and the sum is sup- 
ported by the string. 

Combining these considerations, it will appear that 
the measure of statical forces *is necessarily given at 
once by the fundamental principle of the equality of 
action and reaction. Since two opposite forces which 
balance each other are equal, each force is measured 
by that which it balances; and since forces are capable 
of additioji^ a force of any magnitude is measured by 
adding together a proper number of such equal forces. 
Thus a heavy body which, appended to some certain 
elastic branch of a tree, would bend it down through 
one inch, may be taken as a unit of weight. Then if 
we remove this first body, and find a ^^econd heavy 
body which will also bend the branch through the 
same space, this is also a unit of weight ; and in like 
manner we might go on a third and a fourth ^equal 
body; and, adding together the two, or the three, or 
the iour heavy bodies, we have a force twice, or three 
times, or four times the unit of weight. And with 
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such a collection of heavy bodies, or weights^ we can 
readily measure all other forces ; for the same princi])le 
cf *the equality of action and Reaction leads at once to 
this maxim, that any statical force is measured by the 
weight which it would support. 

As has been said, it might at first have been sup- 
posed that we should have to apply, in this case, the 
axiom that causes are measured by their efieqts in an- 
other manner; that thus, if that body were a unit of 
weight which bent the bomgh of a tree tlirough one 
inch, that body would bb two unij^ wliSch bent it 
through two inches, afid so on. But, as we have 
already stilted, the measures of weight niust be. subject 
to this condition, Hhat tliey are susceptible of ^ being 
added: and therefore we cannot •taflce the deflexion of 
tlie bough for our measure, till we liave ascertained, 
that whigh experience alone can teach us, tliat under 
the burden of two equal weights, the deflexion will be 
twice as great as it is with one weight, which is not 
true, or at least is neither obviously nor necessarily 
true. In this, as in all other cases, •although causes 
must be measured by their effects, w^e leari^ from expe- 
rience only how the effects aj'e.to be ihterpreted, so as 
to give a true and consistent measure. 

With regard, however, to the measure of statical 
force, and of weight, no difficulty really occurred to 
philosophers from the time when they first began to 
speculate on such subjects; for it was easily seen that 
if we take any uniform material, as wood, or stone, or 
iron, portions of this which are geometrically equal, 
must also be equal in statical effect; since tSis was im- 
plied in the very hypothesis of a uniform material. 
And a body ten times as large as another of the same 
substance, will be of ten times the weight. But before 
men ^ould establish by reasoning the conditions under 
which weiglfts would be in equilibrium, some other 
principles were needed in addition to the mere mea- 
sure 1)f forces. The principjes introduced for this pur- 
pose still resulted from the conception of equal action 
and reaction; but it required no small cleamtftss of 
thought *to select them rightly, and to employ them 
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succesatftilly. This, however, was done, to a certain 
extent, by the Greeks; and the treatise of Archimedes 
On ike Center of Gravity^ is founded on principles 
which ' may still be considered as the genuine basis of 
statical reasoning. I shall make a few remarks on the 
most important principle among those which Archi- 
medes thus employs. 

5. * Tli-e Center of Gravity, — The most important of 
the principles which enter into the demonstration of 
Archimedes is this : that Every body has a center of 
gravity rfieani^g by the center of gravity, a point at 
which ^e whole matter oi* the body may be supposed 
to be collected, to all intentg and purposes of statical 
reasoning. This principle has beW put in various 
forms by succeedin*g Vriters : for instance, it has been 
thoughtf sufficieixt to assume a case much simpler than 
the general one; and to assert that two eqvfZ bodies 
have their center of gravity in tlie point midway be- 
tween them. It is to be observed, that this assertion 
not only implies that the two bodies will balance upon 
a support placeh at tliat midway point, but also, that 
they will exercise, upon such a support, a •pressure 
equal to their sum; for this point being the center of 
gravity, the whole matter of the two bodies may be 
conceived to be collected th^e, and therefore the 
whole weight will i)ress there. And thus the principle 
in question amounts to this, that wJmi two equal heavy 
bodies are supported on the middle point between them, 
the pressure upon the sup>port is equal to the sum of the 
weights of£te bodies, 

A clear understanding of the nature and grounds of 
this principle is of great .• consequence : for in it we 
have the foundation of a large portion of the science 
of Mechanics. And if this principle can be shown 
to be necessarily true, in virtue of our ^Fundamental 
Jdeas, we can hardly doubt that there exist many 
other truths of the same kind, and that no sound view 
of the evidence and exteqt of human knowledge can 
be obtained, so long as we mistake the nature of these, 
its fiVst principles. 
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The above principle, that the pressure on the sup- 
port is equal to the sum of the bodies supported, is 
oft^n stated as an axiom in .«the outset of books on 
Mechanics. And this appears to be the true place and 
character of this principle, in accordance with the 
reasonings which we have already urged. The axiom 
depends upon our conception of action and reaction. 
That the two weights are supported, implies^that the 
supporting force must be equal to the force or weight 
supported. , • 

In order further to shhw the fcaJhdailon of this 
principle, we may ask flie question : — If it be not an 
axiom, deriving its truth from tlie fundamental con- 
ception of equal action and reaction^ which equilibrium 
always implies, what is the origin of its certainty? 
The principle is never for an instant* denied tv ques- 
tioned : is taken for granted, even before it is stated. 
No one will doubt that it is not only true, but true 
with the same rigour and universality as the axioms of 
Geometry. Will it be said, that it is borrowed from 
experience? Experience could never ^ove a principle 
to be universally and rigorously true. Mortover, when 
from experience we f)^ove •proposition to possess 
great exactness and generality, we approach by de- 
grees to this proof: the conviction becomes stronger, 
the truth more secure, as we accumulate trials. ,But 
nothing of this kind is the case in the instance before 
us. There is no gradation from less to greater cer- 
tainty ; — no hesitation which precedes confidence. 
From the first, we know that the axiom exactly 
and certainly true. In order to be convinced of it, wo 
do not require many trials, 4>ut merely a clear under- 
standing of the assertion itself. 

But in fact, not only are trials not necessary to the 
proofs but th^ do not strengthen it. Probably no one 
ever made a mal for the purpose of showing that th|^ 
pressure upon the support is equal to the sum of the 
two '^eights. Certainly no ^person with clear mecha- 
nical conceptions ever wanted such a trial tp convince 
him of tlie truth; or thought the truth clearer After 
the trial ’ had been made. If to such a person, an 
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experiment were shown which seemed to contradict the 
principle, his conclusion would be, not that the princi- 
ple was doubtful, but that the apparatus was out ©f 
order. Nothing can be less like collecting truth from 
experience than this. 

We maintain, then, that this equality of mechanical 
action and reaction, is one of the principles which do 
not floT^from, but regulate our experience. To this 
princij)le, the facts which we observe must conform; 
and we cannot help interpreting them in such a man- 
ner that th*ey sMi^Jl be exenlpMcations of the principle. 
A mechanical pressure not accompanied by an equal 
and opposite pressure, can no more be given by expe- 
rience, than two unequal riglit an^es. With the sup- 
position of such inequalities, space ceases to be space, 
force cljases to ‘be force, matter ceases to be matter. 
And this equality of action and reaction, con^dered in 
the case in which two bodies are connected so as to act 
on a single support, leads to the axiom which we have 
stated above, and which is one of the main foundations 
of the science oi' Mechanics. 

[ 2 d ed.] ♦.[To the doctrine that mechanical principles, 
such as the one here under consideration (that the pres- 
sure on the point of support is equal to the sum of the 
weights), are derived from our^ Ideas, and do not flow 
from but regulate our experience, objections are natu- 
rally made by those who assert all our knowledge to 
be derived fi*om experience. How, they ask, can we 
know the properties of pressures, levers and the like, 
except from experience? What but experience can 
possibly inform us that a force applied transversely to 
a lever will have any tendency to turn the lever on its 
center? This cannot be, except we suppose in the 
lever tenacity, rigidity and the like, which are quali- 
ties known only by experience. And ^ it is obvious 
J>hat this line of argument might be carried on through 
the whole subject. 

My answer to this ol;ijection is a remark 6f the 
same kin^4 which I have made respecting 

the ‘Ideas of Space, Time, and Number, in the last 
Book. The mind, in apprehending events’ as causes 
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and effects, is governed by Laws of its own Ac- 
tivity; and these Laws govern the results of the 
mirfd’s action; and make th^se results conform to 
the Axioms of Causation. But this activity of the 
mind is awakened and developed by being exercised ; 
and in dealing with the examples of cause and effect 
here spoken of, (namely, pressure and resistance, 
force and motion,) the mind^s activity is ne|;esaarily 
governed also by the bodily powers of perception and 
action. We are h^m^in bekigs only in so far as we 
have existed in space and* time; an^of (5ur human 
faculties, developed by odr existence in s^ace and time, 
space and time are necessary conditions. In like man- 
ner, we are human* beings only in so far as we, have 
bodies, and bodily organs ; and (5ur* bodies necessarily 
imply material objects external to us. •And heUce our 
human faculties, developed by our bodily existence in 
a material world, have the conditions of matter for 
their necessary Laws. I have already said (chap, v.) 
that our conception of Force arises with our conscious- 
ness of our own muscular exertions; — tihat Force can- 
not be conceived without Resistance to exercise itself 
upon ; — ^and that this ibsistaiwJe^is supplied by Matter. 
And thus the conception of Matter, and of the most 
general modes in which Matter receives, resists, and 
transmits force, are parts of our constitujion which, 
though awakened and unfolded by our being in a ma- 
terial world, are not distinguishable from the original 
structure of the mind. I do not ascribe to the mind 
innate Ideas — Ideas which it would have, e^en if it 
had no intercourse with the world of space, ^time, and 
matter ; becaus? we cannot imagine a mind in such a 
state. But I attempt to point out and classify those 
Conditions of all Experience, to which the intercourse 
of alkminds jrith the material world has necessarily 
given rise in all. Truths thus necessarily acquired ii^ 
the course of all experience, cannot be said to be learnt 
from txperience^ in the same^sense in which particular 
facts, at definite times, are learnt from experience — 
learnt by some persons and not by others — ^learnt fdth 
more or l&s of certainty. These latter special truths of 
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experience will be very important subjects of our con- 
sideration; but our whole chance of discussing them 
vdth any profit depend^upon our keeping them distinct 
from the neceaeary and universal conditions of experir 
erne. Here, as everywhere, we must keep in view the 
fundamental antithesis of Ideas and Facts.] 

6. Oblique Forces . — By .the aid of the above axiom 
and«a |Ibw others, the Greeks made some progress in 
the science of Statics. But after a short advance, they 
arrived at another difficulty, t^iai^of Oblique Forces, 
which they neigr overcanie; and which no mathema- 
tician mastered till modem ^imes. The unpublished 
manuscripts *o{ Leonardo da Vinci, written in the fif- 
teenth centuiy, and the works of Stevinus and Galileo, 
in the sixteenth, *are the places in which we find the 
first soiid grounds of reasoning on the subject of forces 
acting obliquely to each other. And from tjiat period, 
mathematicians, having thus become possessed of all 
the mechanical principles which are requisite in pro- 
blems respecting equilibrium, soon framed a complete 
science of Staines. Succeeding writers presented this 
science in ^forms variously modified ; for it was found, 
in Mechanics ks in Geometry, that various proposi- 
tions might be taken as the starting points; and that 
the collection of truths which it was the mechanician’s 
business to include in his course, might thus be tra- 
versed by various routes, each path offering a series of 
satisfactory demonstrations. The fundamental concep- 
tions of force and resistance, like those of space and 
number, could be contemplated under different aspects, 
each of ^hich might be made the basis of axioms, 
or of principles employed as axioifls. Hence the 
grounds of the truth of Statics may be stated in 
various ways ; and it would be a task of some length 
to examine all these completely, and to^ trace them to 
their Fundamental Ideas. This I shall not undertake 
here to do; -but the philosophical importance of the 
subject makes it proper ^to offer a few remaAs on 
some of the main principles involved in the different 
modes of^ presenting Statics as a rigorously demon- 
strated science. 
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7 . A Force may he supposed to act at a/ny Point of 
its Direction , — It has been stated in the history of Me- 
chfinicsS that Leonardo da Vinbi and Galileo obtained 
the true measure of the effect of oblique forces, by 
reasonings which were, in substance, the same. The 
principle of these reasonings is that expressed at the 
head of this paragraph ; and when we have a little ac- 
customed ourselves to contemplate our conceptions of 
force, and its action on matter, in an abstract manner, 
we shall have no difficulty ii^ assenting io th» principle 
in this general form. !^t it may, perhaps, be more 
obvious at Qrst in a special case. 

If we suppose a wjieel, moveable about its axis, and 
carrying with it in its motion a, weight, (as, fof ex- 
ample, one of the wheels by means of which thg large 
bells of a church are rung,) this weight may be sup- 
ported by%neans of a rope (not passing along the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, as is usual in the case of 
bells,) but fastened to one of the spokes of the wheel. 
Now the principle which is enunciated above asserts, 
that if the rope pass in a straight line across several of 
the spokes of the wheels at makes no difference in the 
mechanical effect of the force *aj5plied, for the purpose 
of putting the bell in niption, to which of these spokes 
the rope is fastened. In each case, the fastening of the 
rope to the wheel merely serves to enable .the force to 
produce motion about the center ; and so long as the 
force acts in the same line, the effect is the same, at 
whatever point of the rope the line of action finishes. 

This axiom* very readily aids us in estimJfflng the 
effect of oblique forces. For when a force acts on one of 
the arms of a lever at any oblique angle, we suppose 
another aim projecting from the center of motion, like 
another spoke of the same wheel, so situated that it is 
perpeifdicular <to the force. This arm we may, with 
Leonardo, call the virtual lever; for, by the axiom, we 
may sjippose the force to act where the line of its 
direction meets this arm ; and thus we reduce the case 


I Hist, Jnd, Sc, b. vL c. L sect. «. 
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to that in which the force acts perpendicularly on the 
arm. ^ * 

The ground of this akiom is, that matter, in Statibs, 
is necessarily conceived as transmitting force. That force 
can be transmitted from one place to another, by means 
of matter; — that we can push with a rod, pull with a 
rope, — are suppositions implied in our conceptions of 
force afid matter. Matter is, as we have said, that 
which receives the impression of force, and the modes 
just mentipned,f are the si^nplesii ways in which that 
impression oper^es. And since, in any of these cases, 
the force mi^t be resisted by a reaction egual to the 
force itself, the reaction in each cjpse would be equal, 
and, 'therefore, the action in each case is necessarily 
equal and thus the forces must be transmitted, from 
one point to another, without increase or diminution. 

This property of matter, of transmitting •'the action 
of force, is of various kinds. We have the coherence 
of a rope which enables us to pull, and tlie rigidity of 
a fetaff, which enables us to push with it in the direc- 
tion of its length; and again, the same staff has a 
rigidity offanother kind, in virtue of which we can use 
it as a lever; that is, d rigidity to resist flexure, and to 
transmit the force which turns^a body round a fulcrum. 
There is, further, the rigidity by which a solid body 
resists twisting. Of these kinds of rigidity, the first is 
that to which our axiom refers ; but in order to com- 
plete the list of the elementary principles of Statics, we 
ought also to lay down axioms respecting the other 
kinds cfi^rigidity^ These, however, I Shall not here 
state, as they do not involve any new4)rmciple. Like 
the one just considered, they form part of our funda- 
mental conception of matter; they are not the results 
of any experience, but are the hypotheses to which we 
are irresistibly led, when we would liberate our rea- 
sonings concerning force and matter from a dependence 
on the special results of experience. We cannot even 


* Such axioms are given in a little work {Tha Mechanical Ewlidj which I 
published on the Elements of Mechanics. 
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conceive (that is, if we have any clear mechanical con- 
ceptions at all) the force exerted by the point of a 
staff and resisting the force which we steadily impress 
on the head of it, to be different from the impressed 
force. 

8. Forces may have equivalent Forces substituted for 
them. The Pa/rallelogram of Forces . — It has already 
been observed, that in order to prove the doctrinhs of 
Statics, we may take various principles as our starting 
points, and may still find a^dourse of demonstration by 
which the leading proportions belongifig to the subject 
may be established. Thus, instead of Ijeginning our 
reasonings, as in the last section we supposed iSiem to 
commence, with th^ case in whict forces act ^pon 
different points of the same body in the same line of 
force, and counteract each other in virthe of the inter- 
vening matter by winch the effect of force is trans- 
ferred from one point to another ; we may suppose dif- 
ferent forces to act at the same point, and may thus 
commence our reasonings with a case in which we 
have to contemplate force, without having to take into 
our account the resistance or rigidity oj* matter. . Two 
statical forces, thus acting at a mathematical point, are 
equivalent, in all respects, to some single force acting 
at the same point j andf would be kept in equilibrium 
by a force equal and opposite to that single force. And 
the rule by which the single force is derived from the 
two, is commonly termed the parallelogram of forces; 
the proposition being this,--^That if the two forces be 
re})resented in magnitude and direction by^^he two 
sides of a parallelogram, the resulting force will be 
represented in the same manner by the diagonal of the 
paralielogram. This proj)osition has very frequently 
been made, by modern writers, the commencement of 
the scfence of# Mechanics : a position for which, by its 
simplicity, it is well suited; although, in order to 
deduc^from it the other elementary propositions of the 
science, as, for instance, thos« respecting the lever, we 
require the axiom stated in the last section. 

9. Th^ Parallelogram of Forces is a necessary 
Truth . — In the series of discussions in which we are 
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here engaged, our main business is to ascertain the 
nature and groimds of the certainty of scientific truths. 
We have, therefore, to^ask whether this proposition, 
the parallelogram of forces, be a necessary truth ; and 
if so, on what grounds its necessity ultimately rests. 
We shall find that this, like the other fiindainental 
doctrines of Statics, justly claim a demonstrative cer- 
tainty. € Daniel Bernoulli, in 1726, gave the first proof 
of this important proposition on pure statical princi- 
ples ; and ^us, ^as he says“|. ^ proved that statical theo- 
rems are not lessf'necessarily tij^ue than geometrical are.* 
If we examin# this proof of Bernoulli in order to dis- 
cover ivhat are the principles on which it rests, we 
shall ‘ find that th^ reasoning emjfloys in its progress 
such axioms as this; — That if from forces which are 
in equilibrium 'at a point be taiken away other forces 
which are in equilibrium at the same point, the re- 
mainder will be in equilibrium; and generally; — That 
if forces can be resolved into other equivalent forces, 
these may be sepamted,^ grouped, and recombined, in 
any new manner, and the result will still be identical 
with what* it at first. Tlius in Bemoullfs proof, 
the twoTorces to be ccAnpound^ are represented by p 
and Q ; p is resolved into two other forces, x and u ; 
and Q into two others, y and V, under certain condi- 
tions. It is then assumed that these forces may be 
grouped into the pairs x, y, and u, v : and when it has 
been shown that x and y are in equilibrium, they m^y, 
by what has been said, be removed, and the forces, p, 
Q, are eyaivalent to u, v; which, being in the same 
direction by the course of the construction, have a 
result equal to their sum. 

It is clear that the principles here assumed are 
genxdne axioms, depending upon our conception of the 
nature of equivalence of forces, and up^n theiif^being 
capable of addition and composition. If the forces, P, 
Q, be equividmi to forces x, u, y, v, they are equjyalent 
to these forces added and compounded in any order; 
just^ as a tgeometrical figure is, by our conception of 
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space, equivalent to its parts added together in any 
order. The apprehension of forces as having iiiagni> 
tude, as made up of parts, as» capable of composition, 
leads to such axioms in Statics, in the same manner as 
the like apprehension of space leads to the axioms of 
Geometry. And thus the truths of Statics, resting 
upon such foundations, are independent of experi- 
ence in the same manner in wliich geometrioal truths 
are so. 

The proof of the parallelogram of forces thus given 
by Daniel Bemoulli, as it Vas the hast, is*also one of 
the most simple proofs -of tJiat proposition which have 
been devised ujAo the pr^ent day. Many other»demon- 
strations, however, liave been given of the same propo- 
sition. J acobi, a German mathefiaalician, has collected 
and examined eighteen of these They all* depend 
either upon such piinciples as have just been stated ; 
That forces may" in every way be replaced by those 
which are equivalent to them;— or else upon those 
previously stated, the doctrine of the lever, and the 
transfer of a force from one point t<5 another of its 
direction. In either case, they are necessary results of 
our statical conceptions, independent of any observed 
laws of motion, and indeed, of the conception of actual 
motion altogether. 

There is another class of alleged proofs of the paral- 
lelogram of forces, which involve the consideration of 
ti^e motion produced by the forces. But such reasonings 
are, in fact, altogether irrelevant to the subject of 
Statics. In that science, forces aie not m^apured by 
the motion which they produce, but by the forces 
which they will balance, as we have already seen. The 
combination of two forces employed in producing motion 
in the same body, either simultaneously or successively, 
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belongs to that part of Mechanics •which has motion 
for its subject, and is to be considered in treating of 
the laws of motion. The composition of motion, 
when a man moves in a ship while the ship moves 
through the water,) has constantly been confounded 
with the composition of force. But though it has 
been done by very eminent mathematicians, it is quite 
necessarj for us to keep the two subjects distinct, in 
order to see the real nature of the evidence of truth 
in either cj^se. /The conditions ot‘ equilibrium of two 
forces on a level', or of three^forces at a point, can be 
established without any reference whatever to any 
motion^ which the forces might, uncftr other circum- 
stances, produce. ,And because tAis can be done, to 
do so ijS the only scientilic procedure. To prove such 
propositions by any other course, would be to support 
truth by extraneous and inconclusive reasons ; which 
would be foreign to our purpose, since we seek not only 
knowledge, but the grounds of our knowledge. 

10. The Ger^ter of gravity seeks the lowest place . — 
The principles which we have already mentioned afford 
a sufficient’ basis for the science of Statics in its most 
extensive and varied apidications ; and the conditions of 
equilibrium of the most complex combinations of ma- 
chinery may be deduced from these principles with a 
rigour not inferior to that of geometry. But in some of 
the more complex cases, the results of long trains of 
reasoning may be foreseen, in virtue of certain maxims 
which appear to us self-evident, although it may not be 
easy to 4 p?ace the exact dependence of these maxims 
upon our fundamental conceptions of force and matter. 
Of this nature is the maxim now stated ; — That in any 
combination of matter any how supported, the Center 
of Gravity will descend into the lowest position which 
the connexion of the parts allows it „to assume by 
descending. It is easily seen that this maxim carries 
to a much greater extent the principle whi^h the 
Greek mathematicians assumed, that every body has a 
Center of* Gravity, that is, a point in which, if the 
whole matter of the body be collected, the effect will 
remain unchanged. For the Greeks asserted tliis of a 
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single rigid mass only; whereas, in the^maxim now 
under our notice, it is asserted of any masses, cou- 
nseled by strings, rods, joints, *\)r in any manner. We 
have already seen that more modem writers on me- 
chanics, desirous of assuming as fundamental no wider 
principles than are absolutely necessary, have not 
adopted the Greek axiom in all its generality, but have 
only asserted that two eqiial weights have a <:fenier of 
gravity midway between them. Yet the principle that 
eveiy body, however irregujdr, has a center ,of gravity, 
and will be supported if^thajb center i^ supported, and 
not otherwise, is so far evident, that itenight be em- 
ployed as a fundamental truth, if we could not resolve 
it into any simpler truths : and, hkt^rically speaking, it 
was assumed as evident by the Greeks. In like manner 
the still wider principle, tliat a collection of bodies, as, 
for instance, a flexible chain hanging upon one or more 
supports, lias a center of gravity ; and that this point 
will descend to the lowest possible situation, as a single 
body would do, has been adopted at various periods in 
the history of mechanics; and especially at conjunctures 
when mathematical philosophers have lyid nfiw and dif- 
ficult problems to contend with? For in almost every 
instance it has only been by repeated struggles that 
philosophers have reduced the solution of such prob- 
lems to a clear dependence upon the most simple 
axioms. 

11. Stevinus's Proof for Oblique Forces , — We have 
an example of this mode of dealing with problems, in 
Stevinus’s mode of reasoning concerning the’-Jnclined 
Plane ; which, as we have stated in the Histoi^ of Me- 
chanics, was the first correct published solution of that 
problem. Stevinus supposes a looj) of chain, or a loop 
of string loaded with a series of equal balls at equal 
distances, to feang over the Inclined Plane; and his 
reasoning proceeds upon this assumption, — That such 
a loop |o hanging will find a certain position in which 
it will rest: for otherwise, says he ^ its motion must 
go on for ever, which is absurd. It may be asked l^ow 
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this absurdity of a perpetual motion appears; and it 
will perhaps be added, that although the impossibility 
of a machine with suclJ a condition may be pi’OVM 
a remote result of mechanical principles, tliis impossi- 
bility can hardly be itself recognized as a self-evident 
truth. But to this we may reply, that the impossi- 
bility is really evident in the case contemplated by 
Stevinus ; for we cannot conceive a loop of chain to go 
on through all eternity, sliding round and round upon 
its suppor**:, by^he effect <?f its bwn weight. And the 
ground of our conviction -tha^ this cannot be, seems to 
be this consideration ; that when thq chain moves by 
the effect of its weight, we «onsidpr its motion as the 
result of an effort to reach some certain position, in 
which it can rest; just as a single ball in a bowl moves 
till it comes to rest at the lowest point of the bowl. Such 
an effect of weight in the chain, we may i^ipresent to 
ourselves by conceiving all the matter of the chain to 
be collected in one single point, and this single heavy 
point to hang, from the support in some way or other, 
so as fitly to represent the mode of support of the 
chain. In whatever manner this heavy point (the 
center of gi'avity of i&hfe chain) be supported and con- 
trolled in its movements, there will still be some posi- 
tion of rest which it will seek and find. And thus 
there will be some corresponding position of rest for 
the chain; and the interminable shifting from one 
position to another, with no disposition to rest in any 
position, cannot exist. 

Thifllf* the demonstration of the property of the 
Inclined Plane by Stevinus, depends upon a principle 
which, though far from being the simplest of those to 
which the case can be reduced, is still both true and 
evident : and the evidence of this principle, depending 
upon the assumption of a center of gravity, il of the 
same nature as the evidence of the Greek statical de- 
monstrations, the earliest real advances in the science. 

12. Principle of VMual Velocities . — ^We have re- 
ferred above to an assertion often made, that we m&y^ 
from the simple principles of Mechanics, demonstrate 
the impossibiliiy of a perpetual motion. In reality, 
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however, the simplest proof of that impossibility, in a 
machiae acted upon by weight only, arises from the 
very maadm above stated, thai! the center of gravity 
seeks and finds the lowest place ; or from some similar 
proposition. For if, as is done by many writers, we 
profess to prove the impossibility of a perpetual motion 
by means of that proposition which includes the condi- 
tions of equilibrium, and is called the Prirt^ipte of 
Virtual Vdocities^y we are under the necessity of first 
proving in a general anann^ that pri^cipl^ And if 
this be done by a mere .entyneration '^f cases, (as by 
taking those five cases wliich are called th^ Mechanical 
PowerSy) there may remain some doubts whether the 
enumeration of possible mechanical, combinations be 
complete. Accordingly, some writers have attempted 
independent and general proofs of thfe Principle of 
Virtual Velocities ; and these proofs rest upon assump- 
tions of the same nature as that now under notice. 
Tliis is, for example, the case with Lagrange’s proof, 
which depends upon what he calls the Principle of 
Pulleys, For this principle is, — That a weight any 
how supported, as by a string passing rgund toy num- 
ber of pulleys any how placody*will be at rest then 
only, when it cannot get lower by any small motion of 
the pulleys. And thus *the maxim that a weight will 
descend if it can, is assumed as the basis of this proof. 

There is, as we have said, no need to assume such 
principles as these for the foundation of our mechanical 
science. But it is, on various accounts, useful to direct 
our attention to those cases in wliich truths^ appre- 
hended at first in a complex and derivative form, have 
afterwards been reduced to their simpler elements; — 
in which, also, sagacious and inventive men have fixed 
upon those truths as self-evident, which now appear to 
us only certain^ in virtue of demonstration. In these 
cases we can hardly doubt that such men were led to 
assert tjie doctrines which they discovered, not by any 
capricious conjecture of arbitrary selection, but by 
I having a keener and de^r insight than other persons 
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into the relations which were the object of their con- 
templation; and in the science now spoken of, they 
were led to their assumptions by possessing clearly aifd 
distinctly the conceptions of mechanical cause and 
effect^ — ^action and reaction, — force, and the nature of 
its operation. 

Fluids press Equity in all Directions. — The 
doctrines which concern the equilibrium of fluids de- 
pend on principles no less certain and simple than 
those whi<^ refer to the ‘equilibrium of solid bodies ; 
and the Glreeks, Vho, as we have seen, obtained a clear 
view of some«of the principles of Statics, also made a 
beginning in the kindred subject Hydrostatics. We 
still "possess a tr<ea^ise of Archimedes On Floating 
Bodies^ which contains correct solutions of several 
problems belon^ng to this subiect, and of some which 
are by no means easy. In this treatise, idle funda- 
mental assumption is of this kiiid : ‘ Let it be assumed 
that the nature of a fluid is such, that the parts which 
are less pressed yield to those which are more pressed.* 
In this assumption or axiom it is implied that a pres- 
sure exerted upon a fluid in ojie direction produces a 
pressure in another dil edtion ; thus, the weight of the 
fluid which arises fixim a downward force produces a 
lateral pressure against the sides of the containing ves- 
sel. Not only does the pressure thus diverge from its 
original direction into all other directions, but the 
pressure is in all directions exactly equal, an equal 
extent of the fluid being taken. This principle, which 
was inwslved in the rea.soning of Archimedes, is still 
to the present day the basis of all hydrostatical trear 
tisos, and is expressed, as above, by saying that fluids 
press equally in all directions. 

Concerning this, as concerning previously-noticed 
principles, we have to ask whether it «can rightly be 
said to be derived from experience. And to this the 
answer must still be, as in the former cases, t]?at the 
proposition is not one borrowed^from experience in 
any usued or exact sense of the phrase. I will en- 
deavour to illustrate this. There are many elementary 
propogitions in physics, our knowledge of which indis- 
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paitably depends upon experience; and in these cases 
there is no difficulty in seeing the evidence of this de- 
pefldence. In such cases, ^'^•expermisniB which prove 
the law are prominently stated in treatises upon the 
subject : they are given with exact measures, and with 
an account of the means by which errours were avoided : 
the experiments of more r^ent times have either ren- 
dered more certain the law originally assertedf or' have 
pointed out some correction of it as requisite : and the 
names, both of the discov^ers of tli^ law and of its 
subsequent reformers, ^e ^ell known. For instance, 
the proposition that ‘ The elastic force qf air varies as 
the density,’ was first pijoved by Boyle, by nibans of 
operations of whicff the detail is g^ven in liis Defence 
of his Pneumatic(d Experimmts^ ; and by Marriotte in 
liis Traite de VEquilibre dee Liquidei^ from whom it 
has gen^*ally been tenned Maniotte’s law. After 
being confirmed by many other experimenters, this 
law was suspected to be slightly inaccurate, and a 
commission of the French Academy of Sciences was 
appointed, consisting of several distinguished philoso- 
phers®, to ascertain the, truth or falsejjood t)f this sus- 
picion. The result of *their investigations appeared to 
be, that the law is exact, as nearly as the inevitable 
inaccui'acies of machinery and measures will allow us 
to judge. Here we have an example of a law which 
is of the simplest kind and form ; and which yet is not 
allowed to rest upon its simplicity or apparent pix)ba- 
bility, but is rigorously tested by experience. In this 
case, the assertion, that the law depends upctfi experi- 
ence, contains a reference to plain and notorious pas- 
sages in the history of science. 

Kow with regard to the principle that fluids press 
equally in all directions, the case is aftogether different. 


7 Shaw’s Boyle, Vol. ii. p. 671. between the observed and calculated 

® The^iembers were Prony, Arago, elasticity amount to one-hundredth 
Ami)6re, Girard, and Dulang. The the whole ; nor did the difterence 
experiments w^ere extended to a pres- appear to increase wifc the ingrease 
sure of twenty-seven atmospheres; of pressure.— Fechner, Bepertorivmi 
and in no instance did the difference L no. 
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It is, indeed, often asserted in works on hydrostatics, 
that the principle is collected from experience, and 
sometimes a few experiihents are describe as exhifiit^ 
ing its effect; but these are such as to illustrate and 
explain, rather than to prove, the truth of the princi- 
ple: they are never related to have been made with 
that exactness of precaution and measurement, or that 
frequendy^ of repetition, which are necessary to esta- 
blish a purely experimental truth. Nor did such ex- 
periments pccurcas important steps in the history of 
science. It does^not appear that Archimedes thought 
experiment necessary to confirm the truth of the law 
as he employed it : on the contrary, he states it in ex- 
actly ‘the same shape ,as the axioms which he employs 
in statics, and even in geometry; namely, as an as- 
sumption. Nor does any intelligent student of the 
subject find any difficulty in assenting to this funda- 
mental principle of hydrostatics as soon as it is pro- 
pounded to him. Experiment was not requisite for its 
discovery ; experiment is not necessary for its proof at 
present ; and we may add, that experiment, though it 
may make ‘the proposition the zpore readily intelligible, 
can add nothing te oui^ cbnviction of its truth when it 
is once understood. 

14. Foundation of the above Axiom . — But it will 
naturally be asked, What then is the ground of our 
conviction of this doctrine of the equal pressure of a 
fluid in all directions? And to this I reply, that the 
reasons of this conviction are involved in our idea of a 
fluid, which is considered as matter, and tlierefore as 
capable of receiving, resisting, and transmitting force 
according to the general conception ,of matter ; and 
which is also cbnsidered as matter which has its parts 
perfectly moveable among one another. For it follows 
from these suppositions, that if the fluid be coiffined, 
a pressure which thruste in one side of the containing 
vessel, may cause any other side to bulge outw«^^, if 
there be a part of the sulrface which has not strength 
to i^esist this pressure fi'om within. And that this 
pressure, when thus transferred into a direction difier- 
ent frqm the original one, w not altered in intensity, 
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depends upon this consideration; that any difference 
in the two pressures would be* considered as a defect of 
perfect fluidity, since the fluidity would be still more 
complete, if this entire and undiminished transmission 
of pressure in all directions were supposed. If, for 
instance, the lateral pressure were less than the ver- 
tical, this could be conceived no other way than as in- 
dicating some rigidity or adhesion of the parts of the 
fluid. When the fluidity is perfect, the two pressures 
which act in the twQ diffei^nt parts ^of the fluid ex- 
actly balance each other^: tl^ey are the action and the 
reaction ; and must hence be equal by tlje same neces- 
sity as two directly oppos^ forces in statics. 

But it may be urged, that even if we grant that this 
conception of a perfect fluid, as k tody which has its 
parts perfectly moveable among each •other, 15ads us 
neoessariljr to the principle of the equality of hydro- 
static pressure in all directions, . still this conception 
itself is obtained from experience, or suggested by 
observation. And to this we may reply, tliat the con- 
ception of a fljuid, as contemplated * in mechanical 
theory, cannot be said’ to be derived from experience, 
except in the same manner aa tjie conception of a solid 
and rigid body may be said to be acquired by experi- 
ence. For if we imagifte a vessel full of small, smooth 
spherical balls, such a collection of balls would ap- 
proach to the nature of a fluid, in having its parts 
moveable among each other; and would approach to 
perfect fluidity, as the balls became smoother and 
smaller. And such a collection of balls wguld also 
possess the statical properties of a fluid ; for it would 
transmit pressure out of a, vertical into a lateral (or 
any other) direction, in the same manner as a fluid 
would do. And thus a collection of solid bodies has 
the same projjerty which a fluid has ; and the science 
of Hydrostatics borrows from experience no principles 
beyond those which are involved in the science of 
Statics respecting solids. A^^d since in this latter por- 
tion of science, as we liave already seen, nyne of the 
principles depend for their evidence upon any special 
experience, the doctrines of Hydi'ostatics also are not 
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proved by experience, but have a necessary truth bor- 
rowed from the relations* of our ideas. 

It is hardly to be expected that the above reasoriiuig 
will, at first sight, produce conviction in the mind of 
the reader, except he have, to a certain extent, ac- 
quainted himself with the elementary doctrines of the 
science of Hydrostatics as usually delivered ; and have 
followed, with clear and steady apprehension, some of 
the ti*ains of reasoning by which the pressures of . fluids 
are determined;, as, for instanc^i, the explanation of 
what is cafied the Hy dr oat&c Paradox, The necessity 
of such a discipline in order that the reader may enter 
fully into this part of our speculations, naturally ren- 
ders ethem less popular; but this ‘disadvantage is in- 
evitable in our plan. We cannot expect to throw light 
upon philosophy by means of the advances which have 
been made in the mathematical and physical sciences, 
except we really understand the doctrines which have 
been firmly established in those sciences. This prepa- 
ration for philosophizing may be somewhat laborious ; 
but such labouf is necessary if we would pursue specu- 
lative truth with all the advantages which the present 
condition of human kno^wjedge places within our reach. 

We may add, that the consequences to which we 
are directed by the preceding opinions, are of very 
great importance in their bearing upon our general 
views respecting human knowledge. I trust to be 
able to show, that some important distinctions are 
illustrated, some perplexing paradoxes solved, and some 
large aqjicipations of the future extension of o\ir 
knowledge suggested, by means of the conclusions to 
which the preceding discyssions have conducted us. 
But before I proceed to these general topics, I must 
consider the foundations of some of the remaining 
portions of the science of Mechanics. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Op the Establishment of the Pbinciples of 
Dynamics. 


I. TH the History of Mechanics, I h^ve traced the 

X steps by which tije three Laws of Motion and 
the other principles of mechanic^ were discovered, 
established, and extended to the widest generality of 
form and application. We have, in these lawS, exam- 
ples of principles which were, historically speaking, 
obtained by reference to experience. Bearing in mind 
the object and the result of the preceding discussions, 
we cannot but turn with much interest to examine 
these portions of science; to inquire whether there be 
any real difference in the grounds and^ nature between 
the knowledge thus obtained, iand those truths which 
we have already contemplated; and which, as we have 
seen, contain their ov^ evidence, and do not require 
proof from experiment. 

2, Tlie First Law of Motion, — The first law of 
motion is, that When a body moves not acted upon by 
any force^ it will go on perpetually in a straight line^ 
amd with a wniform velocity. Now what i’j the real 
ground of our assent to this proposition'? That it is 
not at first sight a self-evident truth, appears to be 
clear; since from the time of Aristotle to that of Gali- 
leo the opposite assertion was held to be true; and it 
was ^jelieved, that all bodies in motion had, by their 
own nature, a constant tendency to move more and 
more^slowly, so as to stop at last. This belief, indeed, 
is probably even now entertained by most persons, till 
their attention is fixed upon the argument^ by which 
the first law of motion is established. It is, however, 
not difficult to lead any person of a sjieculative habit 
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of thought to see that the retardation which constantly* 
takes place in the motion of all bodies when left to 
themselves, is, in reality, M;he effect of extraneous forces 
which destroy the velocity. A top ceases to spin 
because the friction against the ground and the resist- 
ance of the air gradually diminish its motion, and not 
because its motion has any internal principle of decay 
or fatigue. This may be shown, and was, in fact, shown 
by Hooke before the Royal Society, at the time when 
the laws of motion were •still under discussion, by 
means of experiments in wfiicl^ the weight of the top 
is increased, ayd the resistance to motion offered by 
its support, is diminished ; fo^ by such contrivances its 
motion is made to continue much longer than it would 
otherwise do. An^ by experiments of this nature, 
although we canmever remove the whole of the exter- 
nal impediments to continued motion, and ^.though, 
consequently, there will always be some retardation; 
and an end of the motion of a body left to itself, how- 
ever long it may be delayed, must at last come; yet 
we can establish a conviction that if all resistance 
could be removed, there woul4 be no diminution of 
velocity, and thus the nv^lion would go on for ever, 

^ If we call to mind the axioms which we formerly 
stated, as containing the most* important conditions 
involved in the idea of Cause, it will be seen that our 
conviction in this case depends upon the first axiom of 
Causation, that nothing can happen without a cause. 
Every change in the velocity of the moving body must 
have a cajjse; and if the change can, in any manner, 
be referr^ to the presence of other bodies, these are 
said to exert force upon the moving body: and the 
conception of force is thus evolved from the general 
idea of cause. Force is any cause which has_ unotim^ 
or chinge^ of motwn^ for its effect; and Jhus, all the 
change of velocity of a body which can be referred to 
extraneous bodies, — as the air which surrounds it, or 
the support on which it yests, — ^is considered eis the 
effect of forces; and this consideration is looked upon 
as esfplaining the difference between the motion which 
rewy takes places in the experiment, an'd tha!t motion 
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which, as the law asserts, would take place if the 
body were not acted on by any forces. f 

• Thus the truth of the first* law of motion depends 
upon the axiom that no change can take place without 
a cause; and follows from the definition of force, if 
we suppose that there can be none but an external 
cause of change. But in order to establish the law, 
it was necessary further to be assured that tl#ere? is no 
irvtemal cause of change of velocity belonging to all 
matter whatever, and opeijfting in suph a manner that 
the mere progress of t^me, is suflicient to produce a 
diminution of velocity in all moving boc^ies. It appears 
from the histoiy of mech^anical science, that this latter 
step required a reference to observation and experi- 
ment; and that the first law *01 motion is so far, 
historically at least, dependent upon cfur experience. 

But n<9twithstanding this historical evidence of the 
need which we have of a reference to observed facts, 
in order to place this first law of motion out of doubt, 
it has been maintained by very^ eminent mathemati- 
cians and philosophers, that the law is, 'in truth, evident 
of itself, and does not . really rest upon experimental 
proof. Such, for example, is opinion of d’Alembert \ 
who ofifers what is called an d priori proof of this, 
law; that is, a demonstration derived from our ideas 
alone. When a body is put in motion, either, he says, 
the cause which puts it in motion at first, suffices to 
make it move one foot, or the continued action of the 
cause during this foot is requisite for the motion. In 
the first case, the same Yeason which made^the body 
proceed to the end of the first foot will hold for its 
going on through a second, a third, a fourth foot, and 
so on for any number. In the second case, the same 
reason which made the force continue to act during 
the first foot^ will hold for its acting, and therefore for 
the body moving during each succeeding foot. And 
thus^the body, once beginning to move, must go on 
moving for ever. * 


Dynmniqve. 
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It is obvious that we might reply to this argument, 
that the reasons for th6 body proceeding during each 
succeeding foot may noi necessarily be all the salhe ; 
for among these reasons may be the time which has 
elapsed ; and thus the velocity may undergo a change 
as the time proceeds : and we require observation to 
infoim us that it does not do so. 

Professor Playfair has presented nearly the same 
argument, although in a different and more mathemar 
tical form®. If^the velocity change, says he, it must 
change according to some ' esppression of calculation 
depending upqn the time, or, in mathematical language, 
must be a function of the tiipe. If the velocity dimi- 
nish as the time increases, this may be expressed by 
stating the velocity ih each case as a certain number, 
from \^hich another quantity,, or term^ increasing as 
the time increases, is subtracted. But, Plaj^jair adds, 
there is no condition involved in the nature of the 
case, by which the coefficients, or numbers which are 
to be employed, along with the number representing 
the time, in ^Calculating this second term, can be 
determined to be of one magnitude rather than of any 
other. Therefore he differs there can be no such 
coefficients, and that the velocity is in each case equal 
to some constant number, independent of the time; 
and is therefore the same for all times. 

In reply to this we may observe, that the circum- 
stance of our not seeing in the nature of the case any- 
thing which determines for us the coefficients above 
spoken gf, cannot prove that they have not some 
certain value in nature. We do not see in the nature 
of the case anything which should determine a body 
to fall sixteen feet in a second of time, rather than one 
foot or one hundred feet : yet in fact the space thus 
inin through by falling bodies is determip.ed to fc cer- 
tain magnitude. It would be easy to assign a mathe- 
matical expression for the velocity of a body, implying 
that one-hundredth of thev^ velocity, or any other frac- 


* Outlines of Natural Philosophy, p. 26. 
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tion, is lost in each second^ : and where is the absurdity 
of supposing such an expression* really to represent the 
velocity? 

Most modem 'writers on mechanics have embraced 
the opposite opinion, and have ascribed our know- 
ledge of this first law of motion to experience. Thus 
M. Poisson, one of the most eminent of the mathema- 
ticians who have written on this subject, says^ ‘^^We 
cannot affirm d priori that the velocity communicated 
to a body will not become slower and flower of itself, 
and end by being entirely extinguished. Ifis only by 
experience and induction that this question can be 
decided.” ^ 

Yet it cannot be' ‘denied that there is much force 
in those arguments by which it is attempted to show 
that the First Law of Motion, such we find it, is 
more con?x)nant to our conceptions than any other 
would be. The Law, as it exists, is the most simple 
that we can conceive. Instead of having to determine 
by experiments what is the law of the natural change 
of velocity, we find the Law to be that it does not 
change at all. To a certain extent, the Law depends 
upon the evident axiom’, that ho. change can take place 
without a cause. But the question further occurs, 
whether the mere laps^f of time may not be a cause 
of change of velocity. In order to ensure this, we 
have recourse to experiment; and the result is that 
time alone does not produce any such change. In 
addition to the conditions of change which we collect 
from our own Ideas, we of Experience wh^t other 
conditions and circumstances she has to offer ; and the 
answer is, that she can point out none. When we have 
removed the alterations which external causes, in our 
very conception of them, occasion, there are no longer 
any alterations- Instead of having to guide ourselves 


* This w)uld be the case, if, t being the number of seconds elapsed, and C 
some constant quantity, the velocity wefh expressed by this mathematical 

% formula, C 

\ioo/ 

* Poisson, l 5 ynamique, ed, 2, art. 1x3. 
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by experience, we learn that 6k this subject she has 
nothing to tell us. Instead of having to take into 
account a number of «3ircumstahces, we find that we 
have only to reject all circumstances. The velocity of 
a body remains unaltered by time alone, of whatever 
kind the body itself be. 

But the doctrine that time alone is not a cause of 
chaftgetof velocity in any body is further recommended 
to us by tliis consideratio^~that time is conceived by 
us not as a c^use, but ®nly a condition of other 
causes producing their etfects. Causes operate in 
time ; but it^ is only when the cause exists, that the 
lapse ®of time can give ijse to alterations. When 
thenefore all external causes of change of velocity are 
supposed ,to be removed, the velocity must continue 
identiSal with*,kself, whatever the time which elapses. 
An eternity of negation can produce no j^ositive re- 
sult. 

Thus, though the discovery of the First Law of 
Motion was made, historically speaking, by means of 
experiment, have now attained a point of view in 
which wei see that it might have b^en certainly known 
to be true independeikly of experience. This law in 
its ultimate form, when completely simplified and 
steadily contemplated, assmAes the character - of a 
self-evident truth. We shall find the same process 
to take place in other instances. And this feature 
in the progress of science wiU hereafter be found to 
suggest very important views with regard both to the 
nature ^d prospects of ou# knowledge. 

3, Gravity is a Uniform Force , — ^We shall find 
observations of the same kind ofiering themselves in 
a- manner more or less obvious, with regard to the 
other principles of Dynamics. The determination of 
the laws according to which bodies fall^. downwerds by 
the common action of gravity, has already been noticed 
in the Histpiy of Mechanics®, as one of the earliest 
positive advances in th^ doctrine of motion.* These 
laws we^je first rightly stated by Galileo, and esta- 


» Bist. Ind. Sc. b. vL c. ii. sect. 2. 
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bUshed by reasoning' and by expedient, not without 
dissent and controversy. Thef amount of these doc- 
trirfes is this : That gravity a uniform accelerating 
force; such a vmform force having this for its cha- 
racter, that it makes the mlocity increase in exact pro- 
portion to the time of motion. The relation which the 
spaces described by the body bear to the times in which 
they are described, is obtained by mathematicfil d€duc- 
tion from this definition of the force. 

The blear Definii^ion 65 a unifgrm accelerating 
force, and the Proposition fliat gravity is sutih a force, 
were co-ordinate and contemporary ste|)s in this dis- 
covery. In defining accelerating force, referenoe, tacit 
or express, was necSfesarily made to the second qf the 
general axioms respecting causation, — That causes are 
measured by their effects. Force, i» the casfes now 
under oiy notice, is conceived, to be, as we have 
already stated, (p. 236,) any cause which, actingp^from 
without, changes the motion of a body. It must, 
therefore, in this acceptation, be measured by the 
magnitude of the changes which are J)roduced. But 
in what manner the changes of motion •are to be 
employed as the mea'sures force, is learnt from 
observation of the facts which we see taking place in 
the world. Experienc(f interprets the axiom of causa- 
tion, from which otherwise we could not deduce any 
real knowledge. We may assume, in virtue of our 
general conceptions of force, that under the same 
circumstances, a greater change of motion implies 
a greater force . producing it ; but what are^ we to 
expect when the circumstances change? Th^weight 
of a body makes it fall fi:om rest at first, an^ causes 
it to move more quickly as it descends lower. We 
may express this by saying, that gravity, the universal 
force which n|p;kes all terrestrial bodies fall when not 
supported, by its continuous action first gives velocity to 
the body when it has none, and afterwards adds velocity 
to that which the body already has. But how is the 
velocity added proportioned to the ^veloqjity which 
already exists? Force acting on a body at rest, %-nd 
on a bodfy in motion, appears under very difierent 
VOL. L •» 
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conditions ; — ^how the effects related ? Let the force 
be conceived to be in b 6 th cases the same, since force 
is conceived to depend i^on the extraneous bodies, Snd 
not upon the condition of the moving mass itself. 
But the force being the same, the effects may still be 
different. It is at first sight conceivable that the 
body, acted upon by the same gravity, may receive 
a lesSs addition of velocity when it is already moving 
in the direction in which this gravity impels it ; for if 
we ourselves pi^^h a body forwards, we can. produce 
little additional effect upon ^ it when it is already 
moving rapidjy away from us. May it not be true, 
in iike^ manner, that although gravity he always the 
same^force, its effect depends upon the velocity which 
the body under its intiuence already possesses? 

Observation and reasoning combined, as we have 
said, enabled Galileo to answer these questions. He 
asseriid and proved that we may consistently and 
properly measure a force by the velocity which is by 
it generated in a body, in some certain time, as one 
second; and fui^iher, that if we adopt this measure, . 
gravity will be . a force of the same value under all 
circumstances of the body which it affects; since it 
appeared that, in fact, a falling body does receive 
equal increments of velocity iii equal times from first 
to last. 

If it be asked whether we could have known, an- 
terior to, or independent of, experiment, that gravity 
is a uniform force in the sense finis imposed upon the 
term; appears clear that we must reply, that we 
could not have attained to such knowledge, since other 
laws of the motion of bodies downwards are easily 
conceivable, and nothing but observation could inform 
us that one of these laws does not prevail in fact. 
Indeed, we may add, that the assertion that the< force 
of gravity is uniform, is so far from being self-evident, 
that it is not even true ; for gravity varies according 
to the distance from tha center of the earth; and 
although tbis variation is so small as to be, in the 
c^e^ of falling bodies, imperceptible, it negatives the 
rigorous uniformity of the force as completely, though 
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not to the same extent, as if the weight of a body 
diminished in a marked degree, when it was carried 
froiQ the lower to the upper rcfom of a house. It can- 
not, then, be a truth independent of experience, that 
gravity is uniform. 

Yet, in fact, the assertion that gravity is uniform 
was assented to, not only before it was proved, but 
even before it was clearly understood. It wa« rfiadily 
granted by all, that bodies which fall freely are uni- 
formly accelerated; but \^le somejield Jhe opinion 
just stated, that unifonj^ly accelerates! motion is that 
in which the velocity increases in proportion to the 
time, others main^ned,* that that is unifonfhly ac- 
celerated motion, in which the velocity increases in 
proportion to the space; so thal, for example, a body 
in falling vertically through twenty fedfc should acquire 
twice as^reat a velocity as one which falls through 
ten feet. 

These two opinions are both put forward by the 
interlocutors of Galileo’s Dialogue on this subject*’. 
And the latter supposition is rejected, the author 
showing, not that it is inconsistent jv^ith Experience, 
but that it is impossibfe in itself : inasmuch as it would 
inevitably lead to the conclusion, that the fall through 
a large and a small vertical space would occupy exactly 
the same time. 

Indeed, Galileo assumes his definition of uniformly 
accelerated motion as one which is sufficiently recom- 
mended by its ovTi simplicity. ‘If we attend care- 
fully,’ he says, ‘ we shall find that no mode o^increase 
of velocity is more simple than that which adds equal 
increments in equal times. Which we may. easily 
understand if we consider the close affinity of time 
and motion : for as the uniformity of motion is defined 
by thE equality of spaces described in equal times, so 
we may conceive the uniformity of acceleration to 
exist jvrhen equal velocities are added in equal times.’ 

Galileo’s mode of supporting his opinion, that bodies 
falling by the aclSion of gravity are thus* unifo^ly 


* DialogOf iii. p. 9$. 
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accelerated, consists, in the first place, in adducing 
the maxim that nature always employs the most 
simple means’. But h^ is far from considering this % 
decisive argument. ‘I,’ says one of his speakers, 
‘ as it would be very unreasonable 4n me to gainsay 
this or any other definition which any author may 
please to make, since they are all arbitrary, may still, 
wjth6ut®ofirence, doubt whether such a definition, con- 
ceived and admitted in the abstract, fits, agrees, and 
is verified , in th^t kind accelerated motion which 
bodies have wheA they descend naturally.’ 

The experiiaental proof that bodies, when they fall 
downVards, are uniformly a^jceler^ted, is (by Galileo) 
derived from the inclined plane; and therefore assumes 
the projjosition, that if such uniform acceleration pre- 
vail in vertical, motion, it will also hold when a body 
is compelled to describe^ an oblique rectilinear path. 
This proposition may be shown to be true, if (assuming 
by anticipation the Third Law of Motion, of which 
we shall shortly have to speak,) we introduce the con- 
ception of a uniform statical force as the cause of 
uniform acceleration. For the force on the inclined 
plane bears a constant proportion to the vertical force, 
and this proportion is known from statical considera- 
tions. But in the work of whichVe are speaking, Galileo 
does not introduce this abstract conception of force as 
the foundation of his doctrines. Instead of this, he 
proposes, as a postulate sufficiently evident to be made 
the basis of his reasonings, That bodies which descend 
down i»«lined planes of different inclinations, but of 
the same vertical height, all acquire the same velocity®. 
But when this postulate has been propounded by one 
of the persons of the dialogue, another interlocutor 
says, ‘You discourse very probably; but besides this 
likelihood, I wish to augment the probability far, 
that it shall, be almost as complete as a necessary 
demonstration.’ He then proceeds to describe ^ very 
ingenious and simple experiment, which shows that 
whqn a body is m^e to swing upwards at the end of 
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a string, it attains to the same height, whatever is the 
path it follows, so long as it‘ starts from the lowest 
poi&t with the same velocit;f. And thus Galileo’s 
postulate is experimentally confirmed, so far as the 
force of gravity can be taken as an example of the 
forces which the postulate contemplates: and con- 
versely, gravity is proved to be a uniform force, so far 
as it can be considered clear that the postulated ii^ true 
of uniform forces. 

When we have introduej^ the coi^eptiejn and defi- 
nition of accelerating i^rce, Galileo’s postulate, that 
bodies descending down inclined planeip of the same 
vertical height, acquire the same velocity, mft,y, by 
a few steps of reasoning, be demoijstrated to b^ true 
of uniform forces: and thus the proof that gravity, 
either in vertical or oblique motioif, is a uniform 
force, is ^confirmed by the experiment above men- 
tioned ; as it also is, on like grounds, by many other 
experiments, made upon inclined planes and pendu- 
lums. 

Thus the propriety of Galil^’s conception of a uni- 
form force, and the doctrine that gravity isd a uniform 
force, were confirmed by the «ame reasonings and ex- 
periments. We may make here two remarks; Fir sty 
that the conception, 'Rrhen established and rightly 
stated, appears so simple as hai-dly to require Experi- 
mental proof ; a remark which we have already made 
with regard to the First Law of Motion : and Secondly 
that the discovery of the real law of nature was made 
by assuming propositions which, without furtlyir proof j 
we should consider as very precarious, ^nd as far less 
obvious, as well as less evident, than the law of nature 
in its simple form. 

4. The Second Law of Motion , — ^When a body, in- 
stead t)f falling downwards from rest, is thrown in any 
direction, it describes a curve line, till its motion is 
stoppe^. In this, and in all other cases in which a 
body describes a curved patl» in free space, its motion 
is determined by the Second Law. of Motion# The law, 
in its general form, is as follows : — When a body is 
thus cast forth and acted upon by a force in a dfrection 
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transverse to its motion, the result is, That there i$ 
confined wUh the Tnotion with which the body is thrown^ 
(mother motion^ exactly the same as that which, the 
same force would have communicated to a body cut rest. 

It will readily be understood that the basis of this 
law is the axiom already stated, that efTects are mea- 
sured by their causes. In virtue of this axiom, the 
effect* of gravity acting upon a body in a direction 
transverse to its motion, must measure the accelerative 
or deflective forca of gravif^ under those circumstances. 
If this effect vary with the varying velocity and direc- 
tion of the body thus acted upon, the deflective force 
of grairity also will vary with those circumstances. 
The •more simple , supposition is, that the deflective 
force of gravity is the same, whatever be the velocity 
and direction of the body which is subjected to its in- 
fluence : and this is the supposition which we find to 
be verified by facts. For example, a ball let fall from 
the top of a sliip’s upright mast, when she is sailing 
steadily forwar^, will fall at the foot of the mast, just 
as if it were let fall while the ship were at rest ; thus 
showing that the motion which gravity gives to the 
ball is compounded with the horizontal motion which 
the ball shares with the ship from the first. This 
general and simple conception of motions as cowi- 
pound^ with one another, represents, it is proved, the 
manner in which the motion produced by gravity 
modifies any other motion which the body may previ- 
ously have had. 

The id^cussions which terminated in the general re- 
ception of thi# Second Law of Motion among mechani- 
cal writers, were much mixed up with the arguments 
for and against the Copernican system, which system 
represented the earth as revolving upon its axis. For 
the obvious argument against this system was, that if 
each point of the earth’s surface were thus in motion 
from west to east, a stone dropt from the tqp of a 
tower would be left behmd, the tower moving away 
from it: and the answer was, that by this law of 
motion, the stone would have the earth’s ii^iotion ^im- 
pressed upon it, as well as that motion which would 
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arise from its gravity to the earth ; and that the motion 
of the stone relative to the thwer would thus be the 
saifie as if both earth and towA* were at rest. Galileo 
further urged, as a presumption in favour of the opinion 
that the two motions, — ^the circular motion arising 
from the rotation of the earth, and the downward 
motion arising from the gravity of the stone, would be 
compounded in the way we have described, (rfeither of 
them disturbing or diminishing the other,) — that the 
first motion was in its o^fi nature <iot lig,ble to any 
change or diminution®, gs w^ learn frem the First Law 
of Motion. Nor was the subject lightly dismissed. 
The experiment of the |tone let fall from thb top of 
the mast was made in various form^ by Gassendi*; and 
in his Epistle, De Motu impresSo a Motore trcmalato^ 
the rule now in question is supported by reference to 
these exjieriments. In this manner, the general truth, 
the Second Law of Motion, was established completely 
and beyond dispute. 

But when this law had been proved to be true in a 
general sense, with such accuracy as rude experiments, 
like those of Galileo and Gasseni, woyld achnit, it still 
remained to be ascertained (supposing our knowledge 
of the law to be the result of experience alone,) whether 
it were true with that precise and rigorous exactness 
which more refined modes of experimenting could test. 
We so willingly believe in the simplicity of laws of 
nature, that the rigorous accuracy of such a law, known 
to be at least approximately true, was taken for 
granted, till some ground for suspecting the^^ntrary 
should appear. Yet calculations have||fiot been want- 
ing which might confirm the law as true to the last 
degree of accuracy. Laplace relates {Syat, du Monde^ 
livre iv. chap. 1 6,) that at one time he had conceived 
it possible tl^t the effect of gravity upon the moon 
might be slightly modified by the moon’s direction and 
velocity; and that in this way an explanation might 
be found for the moon’s cKceleration (a deviation of 
her observed from her calculated place, which knaiic 
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perplexed mathematicians). But it was after some time 
discovered that this feature in the moon’s motion arose 
from another cause j and the second law of motion waw 
oonf rmed as true in the most rigorous sense. 

Thus we see that although there were arguments 
which might be urged in favour of this law, founded 
upon the necessary relations of ideas, men became con- 
vinced 6f its truth only when it was verified and con- 
firmed by actual experiment. But yet in this case 
again, as ip the# former oi^es, when the law had been 
established beyond doubt or question, men were very 
ready to believe that it was not a mere result of obser- 
vation,— that the truth which it^ contained was not 
derived jfrom cxp^ience, — ^that it might have been 
assumed as true in virtue of reasonings anterior to 
experience, — ^and that experiments served only to make 
the law more plain and intelligible, as visibleediagrams 
in geometry serve to illustrate geometrical truths ; our 
knowledge not being (they deemed) in mechanics, any 
more than in geometry, borrowed from the senses. It 
was thought by many to be self-evident, that the effect 
of a force* in any direction cannot be increased or 
diminished by any motion transverse to the direction 
of the force which the body may have at the same 
time : or, to express it effcherwise, that if the motion of 
the body be compounded of a horizontal and vertical 
motion, the vertical motion alone will be affected by 
the vertical force. This principle, indeed, not only 
has appeared evident to many persons, but even at the 
present«t4ay is assumed as an axiom by many of the 
most eminent gaathematicians. It is, for example, so 
employed in the Mecaniqm GUeste of Laplace, which 
may be looked upon as the standard of mathematical 
mechanics in our time ; and in the Mecanique Analy^ 
tiqiLe of Lagrange, the most consummate cocample Ivhich 
h^ appeared of subtilty of thought on such subjects, as 
well as of power of mathematical generalization And 

\ma7 obs#ye that the rufe that of resolving them; which is done in 
wen- may compound motions, as the the passage to which J refer. 

Law supposes, is Involyed In the step Analyt ptie. L sect. L art. 3. p. 225.) 
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thus we have here another example of ^ that circum- 
Btance which we have already •noticed in speaking of 
the*Elrst Law of Motion, (Artf 2 of this chapter,) and 
of the Law that Gravity is a uniform Force, (Art. 3) ; 
namely, that the law, though historically established 
by experiments, appears, when once discovered and 
reduced to its most simple and general form, to be 
self-evident. I am the more desirous of drawing gpfcten- 
tion to this feature in various portions of the history of 
science, inasmuch as it wiU*be found* to lead to some 
very extensive and imjjor^nt viewsf hereafter to be 
considered. • 

3. TJie Third Law oX Motion . — We have, •in the 
definition of Accelerating Force, a jneasure of Forces, 
so far as they are concerned fn producing motion. 
We had before, in speaking of the principles of statics, 
defined the measure of Forces or Pressures, so far as 
they are employed in producing equilibrium. But 
these two aspects of Force are closely connected ; and 
we require a law which shall lay down the rule of 
their connexion. By the same kind of muscular exer- 
tion by which we can support a hea^ stone, we can 
also put it in motion. The question then occurs, how 
is the rate and manner of its motion determined ? The 
answer to this question'is confined in the Third Law 


*Si on con^oit que le mouvement 
d’un corps et les forces qui le sollici- 
tent soient dmmposies suivant trois 
lignes droites perpendiculalres entre 
elles, on pourra considSrer s6pare- 
ment les mouvemens et les forces 
relatives & diacun de ces trois di- 
rections. Car k cause de la perpen- 
dicularity des dire^ions ilest visible 
que chacun de ces mouvemens par- 
tiels peut etre regardd comme In- 
ddpendJlit des deux autres, et qu’il 
ne peut recevoir d’^t§ration que de 
la part de la force qui agit dans la 
direction de^ ce mouvement; Ton 
peut oondure que ces trois mouve- 


mens doivent suivre, chacun en par- 
ticulier, les lois des mouvemens rec- 
tilignes acc616r68 ou retard^s par les 
forces donn6es.’ Laplaoswnakes the 
same assumption in effect^ {Mdc. Cdl, 
p. L liv. L art. 7), by resolving the 
forces which act upon a point in 
three rectangular directions, and rea- 
soning separately concerning each 
direction. But in his mode of treat- 
ing the subject is involved a prin- 
ciple which belongs to* the Third 
^Law of Motion, namely, the doc- 
trine *that the velocity is as the 
force/of which we shall have tb spgak 
elsewhere. 
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of Motion, and it is to this effect : that the MomeMwtn, 
which any pressure piloduces in the mass in a given 
time is proportional to^ the pressure. By MomeTltvm 
is meant the product of the numbers which express 
the velocity and the mass of the body : and hence, if 
the mass of the body be the same in the instances 
which we compare, the rule is, — That tlie velocity is as 
the which produces it; and this is one of the 

simplest ways of expressing the Third Law of Motion. 

In agreement^, with ouf gener.al plan, we have to 
ask, Whalf is tli^j ground ^pf ^is rule? What is the 
simplest and post satisfactory form to which we can 
reduce the proof of it? Of, to take an instance; if 
a do\^ble pressure be exerted against a given mass, so 
disposed as to be capable of motion, why must it 
product twice the velocity in the same time? 

To answer this question, suppose the doubly pressure 
to be resolved into two single pressures : one of these 
will produce a certain velocity; and the question is, 
why an equal pressure, acting upon the same mass, 
will produce 5ii equal velocity in addition to the 
former? Or, stating the matter otherwise, the ques- 
tion is, why each of tjie two 'forces will produce its 
separate effect, unaltered by the simultaneous action 
of the other force? 

This statement of the case makes it seem to approach 
very near to such cases as are included in the Second 
Law of Motion, and therefore it might appear that 
this Third Law has no grounds distinct from the 
Second^ But it must be recollected that the word 
force has a diQerent meaning in this case and in that ; 
in this plafce it signifies pressure; in the statement of 
the Second Law its import was accelerative or deflective 
forcCy measured by the velocity or deflexion generated. 
And thus the Third Law of Motion, far as our 
reasonings yet go, appears to rest on a foundation 
diflfereryb from the Second. 

Accordingly, that part of the Third Law of Motion 
which we ^e now copsideiing, that the velocity gene- 
rate is as the force, was obtained, in fact, by a separate 
trmn of research. The first exemplification of this 
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law which was studied by mathematicians, was the 
motion of bodies upon inclinefl planes : for the force* 
whfch \irges a body down an iAclined plane is known 
by statics, and hence the velocity of its descent was to 
be determined. Galileo originally” in his attempts to 
solve this problem of the descent of a bo^y down an 
inclined plane, did not proceed from the principle 
which we have stated, (the determination of the*force 
which acts down the inclined plane from statical con- 
siderations,) obvious as it ntay seem i but assumed, as 
we have already seen,, a propositiom apparently far 
more precarious ; — namely, that a bodj^ sliding down 
a smooth inclined plan^ acquires always the same 
velocity, so long as the vertical he^ht fallen through 
is the same. And this conjecture (for at first it was 
nothing more than a conjecture) he Confirm efl by an 
ingeniousii experiment ; in which bodies . acquired or 
lost the same velocity by descending or ascending 
through the same height, although their paths were 
different in other respects. 

This was the form in which the •doctrine of the 
motion of bodies down inclined planes was at first 
presented in Galileo’s Dialogues on the Science of 
Motion.' But his disciple Viviani was dissatisfied With 
the assumption thus “introddced ; and in succeeding 
editions of the Dialogues^ the apparent chasm in the 
reasoning was much narrowed, by making the proof 
depend upon a principle nearly identical with the third 
law of motion as we have just stated it. In the proof 
thus added, ‘We are agreed,’ says the interjpcutor^®, 

< that in a moving body the impetus, energy, momen- 
tum, or propension to motion, is as greax as is the 
force or least resistance* which suffices to sustain it;’ 
and the impetus or momentum, in the course of the 
prooj^ being taken to be as the velocity produced in 
a given time, it is manifest that the principle so stated 
amoupts to this ; that the velocity produced is as the 
statical force. And thus this law of motion appears, 

n Dial. Sc, Nuov. ill. p. giS. See Hiat. Ind. Sd. b. vL c. ii sect. 

w Oidlogo, p. 104. 
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in the school of Galileo, to have been suggested and 
•established at first by e-xperiment, but afterwards con- 
firmed and demonstrated by d priori considerations. 

We see, in the above reasoning, a number of abstract 
terms introduced which are not, at first at least, very 
distinctly defined, as impetus^ momerUum, &c. Of 
these, Tnorlientum has been selected, to express that 
quan^titir wliich, in a moving body, measures the stati- 
cal force impressed upon the body. This quantity is, 
as we have just seen, proportioi\p,l to the velocity in 
a given bddy. It is also, iTn different bodies, propor- 
tional to the mass of the body. This part of the third 
law of. motion follows from our conception of matter 
in general as consisting of parts ^capable of addition. 
A double pressure Uiust be required to produce the 
same velocity in a double mass; for if the mass be 
halved, each half will require an equal pressure; and 
the addition, both of the pressures and of the masses, 
will take place without disturbing the effects. 

The measure of the quantity of matter of a body 
considered as effecting the velocity which pressure 
produces ii^ the body, is termed its inertia^ as we have 
already stated (c. v.) ^ ^Inertik is the property by 
which a large mass of matter requires a greater force 
than a small mass, to give it ‘an equal velocity. It 
belongs to each poition of matter; and portions of 
inertia are added whenever portions of matter are 
added. Hence inertia is as the quantity of matter; 
which is only another way of expressing this third 
law of jmotion, so far as quantity of matter is con- 
cerned. 

But ho^ do we know the quantity of matter of 
a body? We may reply, that we take the weight as 
the measure of the quantity of matter; but we may 
then be again asked, how it appears that^the weight is 
proportional to the inertia; which it must be, in order 
that the quantity of matter may be proportional to 
both one and the other. W© answer, that this appears 
to be true gxperiment§lly, because all bodies fall with 
equ^d velocities by gravity, when the known causes of 
difference are removed. The observations of falling 
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bodies, indeed, are not susceptible of much exactness : 
but experiments leading to thejsame result, and capa- 
bie hf great precision, were made upon pendulums by 
Newton; as he relates in his Principia, Book iii. 
pi*op. 6. They all agreed, he says, with perfect accu- 
racy : and thus the weight and the inertia are propor- 
tional in all cases, and therefore each proportional to 
the quantity of matter as measured by the othftr/ 

The conception of inertia, as we have already seen 
in chapt# v., involves th^* notion oi action and re- 
action ; and thus the law# which involf e inertia depend 
upon the idea of mutual causation. 'She rule, that 
the velocity is as the forc<^ depends upon the principle 
of causation, that tne effect is^ pvoportional tof the 
cause; the effect being here so estimated as to pe con- 
sistent both with the other laws of niotion and with 
experiment. 

But here, as in other cases, the question occurs 
again; Is experiment really requisite for the proof of 
this law? If we look to authorities, shall be not 
a little embarrassed to decide. D’Alembert is against 
the necessity of experimental proofc ‘Why,’ says 
he‘®, ‘should we have recourse to this principle em- 
ployed, at the present day, by everybody, that the 
force is proportional to the velocity? ... a principle 
resting solely upon this vague and obscure axiom, that 
the effect is proportional to the cause. We shall not 
examine here,’ he adds, ‘if this principle is necessa- 
rily true ; we shall only avow that the proofe which 
have hitherto been adduced do not appear to ym unex- 
ceptionable : nor shall we, with some geometers, adopt 
it as a purely contingent truth; which would be to 
ruin the certainty of mechanics, and to reduce it to 
be nothing more than an experimental science. We 
shall Content #urselves with observing,’ he proceeds, 
‘that certain or doubtful, clear or obscure, it is use- 
less in piechanics, and consequently ought to be banished 
from the science.’ Though* D’Alembert rejects the 
third law of motion in this form, he accepts onq of 
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equivalent import, which appears to him to possess 
axiomatic certainty; aiSd this procedure is in consist- 
ence with the course ’^hich he takes, of claiming for 
the science of mechanics more than mere experimental 
truth. On the contrary, Laplace considers this third 
law as established by experiment. ‘ Is the force,’ he 
says'^ ‘proportioned to the velocity? This,’ he re- 
pliesj ‘^w^e cannot know d priori^ seeing that we are 
in ignorance of the nature of moving force : we must 
therefore, for this pui-posc^^recuiv to experieifee; for all 
which is not a necessaiy .consequence of the few data 
we have respecting the nature of things, is, for us, 
only a* result of observatioij..’ And again he says'®, 
‘Here, then, we ,have two laws of motion, — ^thd law 
of inertia [the first law of motion], and the law of the 
force proportiohal to the velocity, — ^which are given 
by observation. They are the most natural and the 
most simple laws which we can imagine, and without 
doubt they flow from the very nature of matter ; but 
this nature being unknown, they are, for us, only 
observed facts : the only ones, however, which Mecha- 
nics bgrro^v^rs frqm experience.’ 

It will appear, I thijik, from‘ the views given in this 
and several other parts of the present work, that we 
cannot with justice say that ^e have very ‘ few data 
respecting the nature of things,’ in speculating con- 
cerning the laws of the universe ; since all the conse- 
quences which flow from the relations of our funda- 
mental ideas, necessarily regulate our knowledge of 
things,^o far as we have any such knowledge. Nor 
can we say that the nature of matter is unknown to 
us, in any sense in which we can conceive knowledge 
as possible. The nature of matter is no more un- 
known than the nature of space or of number. In our 
conception of matter, as of space and Qf number, are. 
involved certain relations, which are the necessary 
groundwork of our knowledge ; and anything '^hich is 
independent of these relations, is not unknown, but 
inconceivable, c 
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It must be already clear to tbe reader, from tbe 
phraseology employed by these two eminent mathema- 
ti«i^s, that the question respe*cting the formation of 
the third law of motion can only be solved by a careful 
consideration of what we mean by observation and 
experience, nature and matter. But it will probably 
be generally allowed, that, taking into account the ex- 
planations already offered of the necessary colfditions 
of experience and of the conception of ineHia, this .law 
of motion, that the inertia i§^ the quimtity^of matter, 
is almost or altogether sejf-e'sddent. 

6. Action and Reaction are Equal in Moving 
Bodies , — ^When we have tp consider bodies as hcting 
upon* one another, an^ influencing eagh other’s motions, 
the third law of motion is still applied; but along 
with tliis, we also employ the generaf principle that 
action ancj reaction are equal and opposite. . Action 
and reaction are here to be understood as momentum 
produced and destroyed, according to the measure of 
action established by the Third Law of Motion : and 
the cases in which this principle is thus employed 
form so large a portion of those in whigh the? third law 
of motion is used, that some •\griters (Newton at the 
the head of them) have stated the equality of action 
and reaction as the third law of motion. 

The third law of motion being once established, the 
equality of action and reaction, in the sense of mo- 
mentum gained and lost, necessarily follows. Thus, if 
a weight hanging by a string over the edge of a smooth 
level table draw another weight along the table, the 
hanging weight moves more slowly than it would do if 
not so connected, and thus loses velocity by the con- 
nexion; while the other weight gains by the conne^on 
all the velocity which it has, for if left to itself it would 
rest. tAnd th% pressures which restrain the descent of 
the first body and accelerate the motion of the second, 
are eqqp,l at all instants of time, for each of these pres- 
sures is the tension of the string : and hence, by the 
third law of motion, the momentum gained by the one 
body, and the momentum lost by the other in virliu^ 
of the action of this string, arg equal. And smilar 
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reasoning may be employed in any other case where 
bodies are connected. ♦ 

The case where ond body does not push or draw, 
but strikes another, appeared at first to mechanical 
reasoners to be of a different nature from the others; 
but a little, consideration was sufficient to show that a 
blow is, in fact, only a short and violent pressure ; and 
thatj therefore, the general rule of the equality of mo- 
mentum lost and gained applies to this as well as to 
the other cases, c 

Thus, in order to determine the case of the direct 
action of bodies upon one another, we require no new 
law of motion. The equality of action and reaction, 
whioh enters nece^ssarily into every conception of me- 
chanical operation, combined with the measure of action 
as given by the third law of motion, enables us to trace 
the consequences of every case, whether of pressure or 
of impact. 

7. Alembert s Principle * — But what will be the 

result when bodies do not act directly upon each other, 
but are indi/rectly connected in any way by levers, 
strings, pnlleys,^ or in any other manner, so that one 
part of the system has* a mechanical advantage over 
another] The result must still be determined by the 
principle that action and reaction balance each other. 
The action and reaction, being pressures in one sense, 
must balance each other by the laws of statics, for these 
laws determine the eqidlibrium of pressure. Now 
action and reaction, according to their measures in the 
Third !taw of Motion, are momentum gained and lost, 
when the action is direct; and except the indirect 
action introduce some modification of the law, they 
must have the same measure still. But, in fact, we 
cannot well conceive any modification of the law to 
take place in this case; for direct action is oidy one 
(the ultimate) case of indirect action. Thus if two 
heavy bodies act at different points of a lev^er, the 
action of each on the other is indirect ; but if the two 
points come together^ the action becomes direct. Hence 
the rule must be that which we have already stated ; 
for if the rule were f^e for indirect action, it would 
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also be false for direct action, for which case we have 
shown it to be true. And thi^s we obtain the general 
principle, that in any system ♦of bodies which act on 
each other, action and reaction, estimated by momen- 
tum gained and lost, balance each other according to 
the laws of equilibrium. This principle, which is so 
general as to supply a key to the solution of all pos- 
sible mechanical problems, is commonly cBlledJD'^lemr 
berths Principle, The experimental proofs which con- 
vinced men of the ti^th of ^he Thirjji Law of Motion 
were, many or most of thAn,. proofs pf thcf law in this 
extended sense. And ^lius*the proof of D’Alembert’s 
Principle, both from the idea of mechamcal action and 
from experience, is^included in the proof of thp law 
already stated. * 

8. Connexion of Dynamical and Statical P'finciples, 
— The principle of equilibrium of D’Alembert just 
stated, is the law which he would substitute for the 
Third Law of Motion ; and he would thus remove the 
necessity for an independent proof of that law. In like 
manner, the Second Law of Motion is l^y some writers 
derived from the principle of the composition of statical 
forces; and they would thiis g^ersede the necessity of 
a reference to experiment in that case. Laplace takes 
this course, and thus, as we have seen, rests only the 
First and Third Law of Motion upon experience. 
Newton, on the other hand, recognizes the same con- 
nexion of propositions, but for a different purpose ; for 
he derives the composition of statical forces from the 
Second Law of Motion. 

The close connexion of these three principles, the 
composition of (statical) forces, the composition of (ac- 
celerating) forces with velocities, and the measuge of 
(moving) forces by velocities, cannot be denied ; yet it 
appeal's to be by no means easy to supersede the neces- 
sity of independent proofs of the last two of these prin- 
ciples. Both may be proved or illustrated by experi- 
ment:* and the experiments, which prove the one are 
different from those which estat^lish the qther. For 
example, it appears by easy calculations, that wheil we 
apply our ‘principles to the oscillations of a pendulunii 
VOL. I. 8 
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the Second Law is proved by the fact, that the oscilla- 
tions take place -at the Hfame rate in an e^st and west, 
and in a north and south direction: under the same 
circumstances, the Third Law is proved by our finding 
that the time of a small oscillation is proportional to 
the square .root of the length of a pendulum; and 
similar differences might be pointed out in other ex- 
perimfenis, as to their bearing upon the one law or 
the other. 

9. Mechanical Principles hecQrne gradually more 
simple and^ more^ evident— L ’jdll again point out in 
general two circumstances which I have already 
noticed* in particular cases of the laws of motion. — 
Truths are often ^t first assumed in a form which 
is far from being th6 most obvious or simple; — and 
truths 6nce discovered are gradually simplified, so as 
to assume the appearance of self-evident trutjj^s. 

The former circumstance is exemplified in several of 
the instances which we have had to consider. The 
assumption, that a perpetual motion is impossible, pre- 
ceded the knowledge of the first law of motion. The 
assumed equality of the velocities acquired down two 
inclined planes of the, same height, was afterwards 
reduced to the third law of motion by Galileo himself. 
In the History^®, we have noted*Huyghens’s assumption 
of the equality of the actual descent and potential 
ascent of the center of gravity: this was afterwards 
reduced by Herman and the Bernoullis, to the statical 
equivalence of the solicitations of gravity and the 
vicarious solicitations of the effective forces which 
act on each point; and finally to the principle of 
D’Alembert, which asserts that the motions gained 
and dost balance each other. 

This early assertion of principles which now appear 
neither obvious nor self-evident, is not to^be considered 
as a groundless assumption on the part of the discover- 
ers by whom it was made. On the contrary, it is evi- 
dence of the deep sagacity and clear thought whicli were 
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reqtiisite in order to make such discoveries. For these 
results are really rigorous consequences of the laws of 
motion in their simplest form: and the evidence of 
them was probably present, though undeveloped, in 
the minds of the discoverers. We are told of geo- 
metrical students, who, by a peculiar aptitude of mind, 
perceived the evidence of some of the more advanced 
propositions of geometry without going thro^tgtt the 
introductory steps. We must suppose a similar apti- 
tude for mechanical reasonmgs, whichi existing in the 
minds of Stevinus, Galileo,, Newton,* and ^luyghens, 
led them to make those assumptions *which finally 
resolved themselves into tjjie laws of motion. • 

We may observe further, that Jhe simplicity# and 
evidence which the laws of mechanics have at length 
assumed, are much favoured by the Vsage of words 
among th% best writers on such subjects. Terms which 
originally, and before the laws of motion were fully 
known, were used in a very vague and fluctuating 
sense, were afterwards limited and rendered precise, 
so that assertions which at first appear identical propo- 
sitions become distinct and important principles. Thus 
force, motion, momentmn, aro Jerms which were em- 
ployed, though in a loose manner, from the very 
outset of mechanical s^ieculation. And so long as 
these words retained the vagueness of common lan- 
guage, it would have been a useless and barren truism 
to say that ‘the momentum is proportional to the 
force,’ or that ‘ a body loses as much motion as it 
communicates to another.’ But when ‘ momentum’ 
and ‘quantity of motion’ are defined to mean the 
product of mass and velocity, these two propositions 
immediately become distinct statements of the third 
law of motion and its consequences. In like manner, 
the assertion ^hat ‘gravity is a uniform force’ was 
assented to, before it was settled what a uniform force 
was; bjit this assertion only became significant and 
useful when that point had l^en properly determined. 
The statement that ‘ when different motions are com- 
municated^ to the same body their effects are cony- 
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pounded/ becomes the second law of motion, when 
we define what compoijition of motions is. And the 
same process may be observed in other cases. 

And thus we see how well the form which science 
ultimately assumes is adapted to simplify knowledge. 
The definitions which are adopted, and the terms 
which become current in precise senses, produce a 
comjJlefe harmony between the matter and the form 
of our knowledge; so that truths which were at first 
unexpecte(]i andc recondite,^ became familiar phrases, 
and after a few* generations pound, even to common 
ears, like identical propositions. 

lo. ‘ Controversy of tJis Measure of Force , — In the 
Histery of Mechapics*^, we have given an account of 
the controversy which, for some time, occupied the 
mathematicians*^ of Europe, whether the forces of 
bodies in motion should be reckoned proportional to 
the velocity, or to the square of the velocity. We 
need not here recall the events of this dispute; but 
we may remark, that its liistory, as a metaphysical 
controversy, is remarkable in this respect, that it has 
been fiiiaMy an/l completely settled; for it is now 
agreed among mathematicians that both sides were 
right, and that the results of mechanical action may 
be expressed with equal correctness by means of mo- 
mentum and of vis viva. It is, in one sense, as 
D’Alembert has said^”, a dispute about words; but 
we are not to infer that, on that account, it was 
frivolous or useless; for such disputes are one prin- 
cipal means of reducing the principles of our know- 
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16 D’Alembert has also remarked 
{Dynamiquet Pref. xxi.) that this con- 
troversiy * shows how little justice and 
precision there is in the pretended 
asElom that causes are proportional to 
their effects.’ But this reflection is b)' 
no means wel founded. For since 
ttpth measures are true, It appears 


that causes may he justly measured by 
their effects, even when very different 
kinds of effects are taken. jThat the 
axiom does not* point out one pre- 
cise measure, till illustrated ^y ex- 
perience or by other conskierations, 
we grant: but the same thing occurs 
in the application of other axioms 
also. 
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ledge to their utmost simplicity and clearness. The 
terms which are employed in t|ie science of mechanics 
fifre now liberated for ever, in the minds of mathe- 
maticians, from that ambiguity which was the battle- 
ground in the war of the vis viva. 

But we may observe that the real reason of this 
controversy was exactly that tendency which we^have 
been noticing; — ^the disposition of man to assume in 
his speculations certain general propositions as true, 
and to fix the sense bf te3Bns so thaif they fihall fall in 
with this truth. It was j^^eed, on all hands, that in the 
mutual action of bodies the same quanttty of force is 
always preserved ; and the question was, by wliich of 
the two measures this rule could .belt be veiified. * We 
see, therefore, that the dispute was ,not coijpeming 
a definition merely, but concerning a definition com- 
bined wifh a general proposition. Such a question 
may be readily conceived to have been by no means 
unimportant; and we may remark, in passing, that 
such controversies, although they are commonly after- 
wards stigmatized as quarrels about words and defi- 
nitions, are, in reality, events of considerable conse- 
quence in the history of sci^iirce ; since they dissipate 
all ambiguity and vagujness in the use of terms, and 
bring into view the conditions under which the funda- 
mental principles of our knowledge can be most clearly 
and simply presented. 

It is worth our while to pause for a moment on the 
prospect that we have thus obtained, of the advance 
of knowledge, as exemplified in the history*" of Me- 
chanics. The general transformation of our views 
from vague to definite, from complex to simple, from 
unexpected discoveries to self-evident truths, from 
seeming contradictions to identical pjropositions, is 
very Vemarks^le, but it is by no means peculiar to 
our subject. The same circumstances, more or less 
prominent, more or less developed, appear in the 
history of other sciences, &cordmg to the point of 
advance which each has reached. They •bear* upon 
very important doctrines respecting the prospects, the 
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limits, and the very nature of onr knowledga And 
though these doctrines ^require to be considered 
reference to the whole body of science, yet the peculidir 
manner in which they are illustrated by the survey of 
the history of Mechanics, on which we have just l^n 
engaged, appears to make this a convenient place for 
introj^ucing them to the reader. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Op the Paradox op Universal Propositions 

OBTAINED FROM EXPERIENCE. 


I. TT was formerly stated ‘ that experience cannot 

X establish any univ^fsal or necessary trutlftt. The 
number of trials w^ich we can in^ke of any pnoposi- 
tion is necessarily limited, and ofiservation alone cannot 
give us any groimd of extending the inference to 
untried ^ses. Observed ^ts have no visible bond of 
necessary connexion, and no exercise of our senses can 
enable us to discover such connexion. We can n’ever 
acquire from a mere observation of facts, the right to 
assert that a proposition is true in all cases, and that 
it could not be otherwise than we fin(J it tc^be. 

Yet, as we have just seen^ii;} the history of the laws 
of motion, we may go on collecting our knowledge 
from observation, and Enlarging and simplifying it, toll 
it approaches or attains to complete universality and 
seeming necessity. Whether the laws of motion, as 
we now know them, can be rigorously traced to an 
absolute necessity in the nature of things, we have not 
ventured absolutely to pronounce. But we have seen 
that some of the most acute and profound mathemar 
ticians have believed that, for these laws of motion, or 
some of them, there was such a demonstrable necessity 
compelling them to be such as they are, and no other. 
Mos1> of thosp who have carefully studied the princi- 
ples of Mechanics will allow that some at least of the 
primly laws of motion approach very near to this 
character of necessary truth ; and will confess that it 
Vrould be difficult to imagine •any othes coins^tent 
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scheme of fdndamental principles. And almost all 
mathematicians will aHpw to these laws an absolute 
universality; so that we may apply them withoifb 
scruple or misgiving, in cases the most remote from 
those to which our experience has extended. What 
astronomer ‘ would fear to refer to the known laws of 
motion, in reasoning concealing the double stars; al- 
though ‘these objects are at an immeasurably remote 
distance from that solar system which has been the 
only field ,of ottr observktion 6f mechanical facts? 
What .philosopher, in speculating respecting a magnetic 
fluid, or a lupoplniferous ether, would hesitate to apply 
to it {he mechanical principles vhich are applicable 
to fluids of knowuf m/^chanidal properties ? When we 
assert tjiat the quantity of motion in the world cannot 
be increased or diminished by the mutual actions of 
bodies, does not every mathematician feel Convinced 
that it would be an unphilosbphical restriction to limit 
this proposition to such modes of action as we have 
tried? . i 

Yet no one can doubt that, iri ^storical fact, these 
laws were Sclj^ected finm experience. Thkt such is the 
case, is no matter of conjecture. We know the time, 
the persons, the circumstances, ^belonging to each step 
of each discovery. I have, in the Histoiy, given an 
account of these discoveries ; and in the previous 
chapters of the present work, I have further examined 
the nature and the import of the principles which 
were thus brought to light; 

Here, then, is an apparent contradiction. Experience, 
it would seem, has done that which we had proved 
that she cannot do. She has led men to propositions, 
universal at least, and to principles which appear to 
some persons necessary. What is the explanation of 
this contradiction, the solution of this paradox ? * Is it 
true that Experience can reveal to us Universal and 
necessary truths? Does she possess some secret virtue, 
^me unsuspected power,* by which she can detect 
coniietions*and conset^uences which we have declared 
to>be out of her sphere? Can she see more than mere 
appear^ncesf, and observe more than mere fsicts? Can 
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she penetrate, in some way, to the nature of things? — 
descend below the surfeice of plfBnomena to their causes 
andT origins, so as to be able to say what can and what 
can not be; — ^what occurrences are partial, and what 
universal? If this be so, we have indeed mistaken 
her character and powers; and the whole course of our 
reasoning becomes precarious and obscure. But, then, 
when we return upon our path we cannot find the 
point at which we deviated, we cannot detect the false 
step in our deduction# It sjiil seems that by experience, 
strictly so called, we cannot discover necessary and 
universal truths. Our senses can give gis no evidence 
of a necessary coni^xion^ in phenomena. Oui* obser- 
vation must be limited, and canno^ testify conceaming 
anything which is beyond its limits. A general view 
of our faculties appears to prove it tb be iiil|)ossible 
that mentshould do what the history of the science of 
mechanics shows that they have done. 

2 . But in order to try to solve this Paradox, let us 
again refer to the History of Mechanics. In the cases 
belonging to that science, in which propositions of the 
most unquestionable imversality, ancl mo^ approach- 
ing to the character of necessary truths, (as, for instance, 
the laws of motion,) have been anived at, what is the 
source of the axiomatic Character which the propositions 
thus assume? The answer to this question will, we 
may hope, throw some light on the perplexity in which 
we appear to be involved, f 

Now the answer to this inquiry is, that the laws of 
motion borrow their axiomatic character from their 
being merely interpretatiom of the Axioms of Causa- 
tion. Those axioms, being exhibitions of the Idea of 
Cause under various aspects, are of the most rigorous 
universality and necessity. And so far as the laws of 
motion are e^mplifications of those axioms, these laws 
must be no less universal and necessary. How these 
axioD||3 are to be understood ; — in what sense cemse and 
effectj action and reaction^ ate to be taken, experience 
and observation, did, in fact, teach inquirers gn this 
subject; |uid without this teacliing, the laws of mbti|pn 
coidd never have been distinctly known. If two forces 
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axrfi together, eadi must produce its effect, by the 
axiom of causation ; a^d, therefore, the effects of the 
separate forces must be compounded. But a *iO»g 
course of discussion and experiment must instruct 
men of what kind this composition of forces is. Again ; 
action and ^reaction must be equal ; but much thought 
and some trial were needed to show what action and 
reacKov, are. Those metaphysicians who enunciated 
Laws of motion without reference to experience, pro- 
pounded only such laws as were vague and inapplicable. 
But yet these persons n^anijssted the indestructible 
conviction, bejonging to man’s speculative nature, that 
there exist Laws of motion, ^that is, universal formulae, 
connecting the cajises and effects when motion takes 
place. Those mechanicians, again, who, observed facts 
involvihg equilibrium and motion, and stated some 
narrow rules, without attempting to ascend to any 
universal and simple principle, obtained laws no less 
barren and useless than the metaphysicians; for they 
could not tell in what hew cases, or whether in any, 
their laws wodld be verified; — th^y needed a more 
general rule, to show them the limits of the rule they 
had discovered. They want wrong in each attempt to 
solve a new problem, because their interpretation of 
the terms of the axioms, though true, perhaps, in cer- 
tain cases, was not right in general. 

Tlius Pappus erred in attempting to interpret as a 
case of the lever, the problem of supporting a weight 
upon an inclined plane ; thus Aristotle erred in inter- 
preting the doctrine that the weight of bodies is the 
cause of their fall; thus Kepler erred in interpreting 
the rule that the velocity of bodies depends upon the 
Ibrc^; thus Bernoulli* erred in interpreting the equa- 
lity of action and reaction upon a lever in motion. In 
each of these instances, true doctrines,,, already esta- 
blished, (whether by experiment or otherwise,) were 
erroneously applied. And the error was correqjfced by 
further reflection, which pointed out that another mode 
of interpre^tion was requisite, in order that the axiom 
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which was iLppealed to in each case might retain its 
force in the most general senia And in the reason- 
imgS which avoided or corrected such errors, and which 
led to substantial general truths, the object of the 
speculator always was to give to the acknowledged 
maxims which the Idea of Cause suggested^ such a sig- 
nification as should be consistent with their universal 
validity. The rule was not accepted as particular at 
the outset, and afterwards generalized more and more 
widely; but from the very* first, tl^ universality of 
the rule was assumed, ^nd» the question ^as, how it 
should be understood so as to be ui^versally true. 
At every stage of sjjecula^ion, the law was regarded as 
a general law. This was not an aspjpct which it gradu- 
ally acquired, by the accumulating contributions of 
experience, but a feature of its oiiglnal andT native 
character* Wlmt should happen universally, experience 
might be needed to show: but that what happened 
shordd happen univeraally^ was imjdied in the nature 
of knowledge. The universality of the laws of motion 
was not gathered from experience, hoVever much the 
laws themselves might be so. , 

3. Thus we obtain *the solution of our Paradox, so 
far as the case before us is concerned. The laws of 
motion boirow their f(^m from the Idea of Causation, 
though their matter may be given by experience : and 
hence they possess a universality which experience can- 
not give.. They are certainly and universally valid; 
and the only question for observation to decide is, how 
they are to be understood. They are like general 
mathematical formulae, which are known to be true, 
even while we are ignorant what are the unknown 
quantities which they involve. It must be alloived, 
on the other hand, that so long as these formulae are 
not iaterpretqd by a real study of nature, they are not 
only useless but prejudicial ; filling men’s minds with 
vague,general terms, empty maxims, and unintelligible 
abstractions, which they mistake for knowledge. Of 
such perversion of the speculative propensities of man’s 
nature, the world has seen too much in all ages. *Yet 
we must not, on that account, despise these forms of 
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truth, since without them, no general knowledge is 
possible. Without general terms, and maxims, and ab- 
stractions, we can have no science, no speculation ; hai^y, 
indeed, consistent thought or the exercise of reason. 
The course of real knowledge is, to obtain from thought 
and experie^ice the right interpretation of our general 
terms, the real import of our maxims, the true gene- 
ralizafiiians which our abstractions involve. 

4. If it be asked, How Experience is able to teach 
us to interaret gri^ht tho^ general terms which the 
Axioms of Causation involve jT«-whence she derives the 
light which slje is to throw on these general notions ; 
the answer is obvious ; — ^nan\ely, that the relations of 
causation are the (^onditiom of Experience; — ^that the 
general notions are exemplified in the particular cases 
of whi6h she takes cognizance. The events which 
take place about us, and which ai’e the objects of our 
observation, we cannot conceive otherwise than as sub- 
ject to the laws of cause and effect. Every event must 
have a cause; — Every effect must be determined by 
its cause; — theSe maxims are true of the phenomena 
which fornt the materials of our experience. It is pre- 
cisely to them, that thqpa truths apply. It is in the 
world which we have before our eyes, that these pro- 
positions are universally veiifibd; and it is therefore 
by the observation of what we see, that we must learn 
how those propositions are to be understood. Every 
fact, every experiment, is an example of these state- 
ments; and it is therefore by attention to and fa- 
miliarity with facts and experiments, that we learn 
the signification of the expressions in which the state- 
ments are made; just as in any other case we learn 
the import of language by observing the manner in 
which it is applied in known cases. Experience is 
the interpreter of nature; it being undei^itood that she 
is to make her interpretation in that comprehensive 
phraseology which is the genuine language of science. 

5. We may return forcn instant to the objection, 
that experience cannot give us general truths, since, 
afliei* any number of trials confii^ng a rule, we may 
for aught we can foresee, have one which violates the 
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rule. Wheif we have seen a thousand stones fall to the 
ground, we may see one which|does not fall under the 
sanSe apparent circumstances. How then, it is asked, 
can experience teach us that all stones, rigorously 
speaking, will fall if unsupported? And to this we 
reply, that it is not true that we can conceive one 
stone to be suspended in the air, while a thousand 
others fall, without believing some peculiar «atrse to 
support it; and that, therefore, such a supposition 
forms no exception to the law, that,^avi^ is a force 
by which all bodies are^ur^d downviards. ^ Undoubt- 
edly we can conceive a body, when dropt or thrown, to 
move in a line quite different from other bodies : thus 
a certain missile^ us'Sd by the natives of Australia, and 
lately brought to this country, when thrown from the 
hand in a proper manner, describes a curve, and^returns 
to the pla^e from whence it was thrown. But did any 
one, therefore, even for an instant suppose that the 
laws of motion are different for this and for other 
bodies? On the contrary, was not every person of a 
speculative turn immediately led to incfuire how it was 
that the known causes which modify r^otioiif the resist- 
ance of the air and the other* causes, produced in this 
instance so peculiar an effect? And if the motion had 
been still more unaccountable, it would not liave occa- 
sioned any uncertainty whether it were consistent with 
the agency of gravity and the laws of motion. If a 
body suddenly alter its direction, or move in any other 
unexpected manner, we never doubt that there is a 
cause of the change. We may continue quite ignorant 
of the nature of this cause, but" this ignorance never 
occasions a moment’s doubt that the cause exists and 
is exactly sidted to the effect. And thus experience 
can prove or discover to us general rules, but she can 
neven prove tjiat general rules do not exist. Anoma- 
lies, exceptions, unexplained phenomena, may remind 
us that we have much stiff to learn, but they can 
never make us suppose thai truths are not universal. 
We may observe facts that show us we hajt^e not fully 
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understood the meaning of our general laws, but we 
can never find facts wljich show our laws to have no 
meaning. Our experience is bound in by the limits ©f 
cause and effect, and can give us no information con- 
cerning any region where that relation does not prevail. 
The whole .series of external occurrences and objects, 
through all time and space, exists only, and is con- 
ceived ^nly, as subject to this relation; and therefore 
we endeavour in vain to imagine to ourselves when and 
where and how ^ceptionsr*to this relation may occur. 
The assumption «f the conjaexjon of cause and effect is 
essential to ovr experience, as the recognition of the 
maxinfS which express this CQnnexion is essential to our 
knowledge. , 

6. I have thus endeavoured to explain in some mea- 
sure h8w, at least in the field of our mechanical 
knowledge, experience can discover universjil truths, 
though she cannot give them their luiiversality ; and 
how such truths, though borrowing their form from 
our ideas, cannot be understood except by the actual 
study of external nature. And thus with regard to 
the laws of motion, and other fundamental principles 
of Mechanics, the analysis of our ideas and the history 
of the progress of the science well illustrate each other. 

If the paradox of the disco's^ery of universal truths 
by experience be thus solved in one instance, a much 
wider question ^ofiers itself to us; — How far the diffi- 
culty, and how far the solution, are applicable to other 
subjects. It is easy to see that this question involves 
mo^ grave and extensive doctrines with regard to the 
whole compass of human knowledge : and the views to 
which we have been led in the present Book of this 
work are, we trust, fitted to throw much light upon 
the general aspect of the subject. But after discus- 
sions so abstract, and perhaps obscurejp as thorae in 
which we have been engag^ for some chapters, I 
willingly postpone to a future occasion an investiga- 
tion which may perhaps appear to most readers more 
recondite and difficuh. stilL And we have, in fact, 
m^iny other special fields of knowledge to survey, 
before we are led by the order of our subject, to 
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those general questions and doctrines, those antitheses 
brought into view and again revived, which a view of 
th^ whole territory of human knowledge suggests, and 
by which the nature and conditions of knowledge are 
exhibited. 

Before we qidt the subject of mechanical ^science we 
shall make a few remarks on another doctrine which 
forms part of the established truths of the jjcience, 
namely, the doctrine of universal gravitation. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Op the llsTABLISHMENT OP THE LaW OP IInIVERSAI, 

Gbavitatiox. 


T he doctrine of universal gravitation is a feature 
of so much importance in the history of science 
that^ we shall not pass it by Vitheut a few remarks on 
the nature and evidence of the doctrine. 

I. To a certain extent the doctrine of the attrac- 
tion of bodies according to the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, exhibits in its progress among 
men the same general features which we have noticed 
in the history of the laws of motion. This doctrine 
was maintained ^ priori on the ground , of its sim- 
plicity, aiYl was asserted positively, even before it was 
clearly understbod: — notwithstanding this anticipa- 
tion, its establishment on the ground of facts was 
a task of vast labour and sagacity: — ^when it had 
been so established in a general way, there occurred 
at later periods, ^n occasional suspicion that it might 
be approximately true only : — ^these suspicions led to 
further researches, which showed the rule to be 
rigorously exact: — ^and at present there are mathe- 
maticians who maintain, not only that it is true, 
but that it is a necessary property of matter. A very 
few^words on each of these points will suffice. 

2. I have shown in the History of Science^, that the 
attraction of the sun according to the inverse gquare 
of the distance, had been divined by Bullialdus, 
Hooke, Halley, and others, before it was proved 
by Newton. Probably the reason which suggested 
this conjecture was, that gravity might be considered 
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as a sort of emanation; and that^ thus, like light or 
any other effect diffused from q. center, it must follow 
th^ law just stated, the efficacy of the force being 
weakened in receding from the center, exactly in 
proportion to the space through which it is diffused. 
It cajinot be denied that such a view appears to be 
strongly recommended by analogy. 

When it had been proved by NTewton fliat the 
planets were really retained in their elliptical orbits 
by a central force, kis caJ(?ulations ulso sjiow^d that 
the above-stated law «f tke force tnust be at least 
very approximately correct, since otherwise the aphelia 
of the orbits coulc^not be so nearly at rest as they 
were. Yet when it seemed asjf.the motion of the 
moon’s apogee could not be accounted for without 
some new supposition, the d priori argliment in favour 
of the in-rerse square did not prevent Clairaut from 
trying the hypothesis of a small term added to that 
wliich expressed the ancient law : but when, in order to 
test the accuracy of this h3q;)othesis, the C|p.lculation of the 
motion of the moon’s apogee was pushed to a greater 
degree of exactness than had been obtainefl before, it 
was found that the new term, vanished of itself; and 
that the inverse square now accounted for the whole of 
the motion. And thus, *as in the case of the second law 
of motion, the most scrupulous examination terminated 
in showing the simplest rule to be rigorously true. 

3. Similar events occurred in the history of another 
part of the law of gravitation: namely, that the at- 
traction is proportional to the c^uantity of matter 
attracted. This part of the law may also be thus 
stated. That the weight of bodies arising from gravity 
is proportional to their inertia; and thus, that* the 
accelerating force on all bodies under the same cir- 
cumstances is t the same. Newton made experiments 
which proved this with regard to terrestrial bodies; 
for he {bund that, at the end of equal strings, balls of 
all substances, gold, silver, l«&d, glass, wood, &c., oscil- 
lated in equal times®. But a f(^ years ago, dopbts 
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arose among tlie German astronomers whether this 
law was rigorously Iru^ with regard to the planetary 
bodies. Some calculations appeared to prove, that»tlve 
attraction of Jupiter as shown by the perturbations 
which he produces in the small planets Juno, Vesta, 
and Pallas, ,was different from the attraction whiph he 
exerts on his own satellites. Nor did there appear to 
these •philosophers anything inconceivable in the suppo- 
sition that the attraction of a planet might be thus 
elective. But when Mr. Airy obtained a more exact 
determination of* the mass.of JTupiter, as indicated by 
his effect on his satellites, it was found that this sus- 
picion 'was unfounded ; and^ that there was, in this 
case, «LO exception J'iO the universafi’ty of the rule, that 
this cosmical attraction is in the proportion of the 
attractecl mass. *' 

4. Again: when it had thus been sho'j^n that a 
mutual attraction of parts, according to the law above 
mentioned, prevailed throughout the extent of the solar 
system, it might still be doubted whether the same law 
extended to other regions of the universe. It might 
have been«perhaps imagined that each fixed star had 
its peculiar law of forcf . , But *the examination of the 
motions of double stars about each other, by the two 
Herschels and others, appears fb show that these bodies 
describe ellipses as the planets do ; and thus extends 
the law of the in verse squares to parts of the uni- 
verse immeasurably distant from the .whole solar sys- 
tem. 

5. Since every doubt which has been raised with 
regard to the univefrsality and accuracy of the law of 
gravitation, has thus ended in confirming the rule, it is 
not surprizing that men’s minds should have returned 
with additional force to those views which had at first 
represented the law as a necessary trvth, capable of 
being established by reason alone. When it had been 
proved by Newton that gravity is really a universal 
attribute of matter as far as we can learn, his pupils 
were not content without maintaining it to be an essm- 
^ia^^quality. This is the doctrine held by Cotes in the 
preface to the second edition of the Frincipia (1712) : 
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‘ Gravity,’ he says, ‘ is a primary quality of bodies, as 
extension, mobility, and impenetrability are.’ But 
iiTe^on himself by no means went so far. In his 
second Letter to Bentley (1693), he says, ‘You some- 
times speak of gravity as essential and inherent to mat- 
ter ; pray do not ascribe that notion to me. The cause 
of gravity,’ he adds, ‘I do not pretend to know, and 
would take more time to consider of it.’ 

Cotes maintains his opinion by urging, that we learn 
by experience that all bod jes possess »gravi^, and that 
we do not learn in anjf other way l!liat they are ex- 
tended, moveable, or solid. But we ha^ie already seen, 
that the ideas of sgace, time, and reaction, on* which 
depend extension, mobility, and solidity, are not re- 
sults, but conditions, of experience. We cannot con- 
ceive a body except as extended; we ‘cannot conceive 
it to excit meclianical action except with some kind 
of solidity. But so far as our conceptions of body 
have hitherto been developed, we find no difficulty in 
conceiving two bodies which do not attract each other. 

6. NTewton lays down, in the second edition of the 
Principiaj this ‘Buie of Philosophiaiiiig’ jfbook iii.); 
that ‘ The qualities of bodies ,which cannot be made 
more or less intense, and which l)elong to all bodies on 
which we are al)le to make experiments, are to be held 
to be qualities of all bodies in general.’ And this Buie 
is cited in the sixth Proposition of the Third Book of 
the Frincipla^ (Cor. 2,) in order to prove that gravity, 
proportional to the quantity of matter, may be asserted 
to be a quality of all bodies universally. But we may 
remark that a Buie of Philosophizing, itself of i)reca- 
rious authority, cannot authorize us in ascribing uni- 
versality to an empirical result. Geometrical • and 
statical properties are seen to be necessary, and there- 
fore universal > but Newton appears disposed to assert 
a like universality of gravity, quite unconnected with 
any necessity. It would be a very inadequate state- 
ment, indeed a false representation, of statical truth, if 
we were to say, that because every body* wliich^ has 
hitherto bpen tried Jms been found to have a center pf 
gravity, we venture to assert that all bodies whatever 
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have a center of gravity. And if we are ever able to 
assert the absolute universality of the law of gravita- 
tion, we shall have to rest this truth upon the clever 
development of our ideas of matter and force ; not upon 
a Rule of Philosophizing, which, till otherwise proved, 
must be a mere rule of prudence, and which the oppo- 
nent may refuse to admit. 

7. ^ (5ther persons, instead of asserting gravity to be 
in its own nature essential to matter, have made hypo- 
theses concprning'some m^qjianisln or other, by which 
this mutual attraction of*bodr.es is produced®. Thus 
the Cartesiansi' ascribed to a vortex the tendency of 
bodies *to a center; Newton Vimsejif seems to have been 
dispo?jed to refer this, tendency to the elasticity of an 
ether; Le Sage propounded a curious hyj)othesis. in 
whicJi this attraction is accounted for by tiie im] 
of infinite streams of ])articles flowing constantly 
through the universe in all directions. In these s^)ecu- 
lations, the force of gravity is resolved into the pressui 
or impulse of ^olids or fluids. On the other hand, 
liyi)otheses have been ])ropounded, in which the solidity, 
and ot]ior*'physk)al qualities of bodies, have been ex- 
plained by representing ‘the bodies as a collection of 
points, from which points, repulsive, as well as attrac- 
tive, forces emanate. This view of the constitution of 
bodies was maintained and developed by Boscovich, 
and is hence termed ‘ Boscovich’s Theory and the dis- 
cussion of it will more properly come under our review 
at a future period, when we speak of the question 
whether bodies are made up of atoms. But we may 
observe, that Newton himself appears to have inclined, 
as his followers certainly did, to this mode of contem- 
plating the physical propei-ties of bodies. In his Pre- 
face to the Vrinevpia^ after speaking of the central 
forces which are exhibited in cosmical ^^henom^a, he 
says: ‘Would that we could derive the other pheno- 
mena of Nature from mechanical principles *by the 
same mode of reasoning. ^ For many things move me 

* See Vince, Observations on the Hypothesis respeding OravUaMony and the 
Critique that jvork, Edinb, Bev. yoL xilL 
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so that I suspect all these phenomena may depend upon 
certain forces, by wliich the particles of bodies, through 
cadges not yet known, are either impelled to each other 
and cohere according to regular figures, or are repelled 
and recede from each other: which forces being un- 
known, philosophers have hitherto made their attempts 
upon nature in vain.’ 

8. But both these hypotheses that b^ %'hich 
cohesion and solidity are reduced to attractive and 
repulsive forces, and tliat by^hich atiraction is reduced 
to the impulse and pressune of media; — ^are hitherto 
merely inodes of rej)resenting mechanical laws of 
nature ; and cannot^ either of them, be asserted*as pos- 
sessing any evident truth or pereniptory authority to 
t*ie exclusion of the other. XAis consideration may 
3 us to estimate the real weight *of the difficulty 
In asaenti ng to the mutual attraction of bodies not 
I" contact with each other ; for it is often urged that 
tins attraction of bodies at a distance is an absurd sup- 
position. ^ 

'’he doctrine is often thus stigmatized, both by 
popular and by learned writers. It '^jas lodg received 
as maxim in philosophy (as JMonboddo informs us*), 
that a body cannot act lohere it is not, any more than 
it a n it is not. But to tins we reply, that time is a 
x^ecessary condition of our conception of causation, in a 
different manner from space. The action of force can 
only be conceived as taking place in a succession of 
moments, in each of which cause and effect immedi- 
ately succeed each other: and thus the interval of 
time between a cause and its remote effect is filled up 
by a continuous succession of events connected by the 
same chain of causation. But in space, there 4s no 
such visible necessity of continuity; the action and 
reactfbn may 4ake place at a distance from each other ; 
all that is necessary being that they be equal and 
opposite. 

Undoubtedly the existence of attraction is rendered 
more acceptable to common apprehension by supposing 


Ancient Metaphf/tics, rol IL p. 175. 
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some intermediate macliinery, — a cord, or rod, or fluid, 
— by which the forces may be conveyed from one point 
to another. But such images are rather fitted to satisfy 
those prejudices which arise from the earlier application 
of our ideas of force, than to exhibit the real nature of 
those ideas. '*If we suppose two bodies to pull each other 
by means of a rod or cord, we only suppose, in addi- 
tion to Siiose equal and opposite forces acting upon the 
two bodies, (which forces are alone essential to mutual 
attraction) ft certain powei*'Q^f resisting transverse pres- 
sure at every p6int of the intermediate line: which 
additional supposition is entirely useless, and quite 
unconnected with the essential co^iditions of the case. 
WheA the Newtoxiaiis were accused of introducing 
into phijosophy an unknown cause which they termed 
attraction, they justly replied that they knew as much 
respecting attraction as their opponents did tibout im- 
pulse. In each case we have a knowledge of the con- 
ception in question so far as we clearly apprehend it 
under the conditions of those axioms of mechanical 
causation which form the basis of our science on sucH 
subjects. * 

Having thus examined'the degree of certainty and 
generality to which our knowledge of the law of uni- 
versal gravitation has been carried, by the progress of 
mechanical discovery and speculation up to the pre- 
sent time, we might proceed to the other branches of 
science, and examine in like manner their grounds and 
conditions. But before we do this, it will be worth 
our while to attend for a moment to the effect which 
the progress of mechanical ideas among mathemati- 
cians and mechanical philosophers has produced upon 
the blinds of other persons, who share only in an 
indirect and derivative manner in the influence of 
science. 



CHAPTER X. 


Op the general Diffusion op clear 
Mechanical Ideas. 


T. T^7E1 have seen how the progress^ of knowledge 
f f upon the^subjcyit of motion and fofce has 
produced, in the course of the wprld^s history, a -great 
change in the minds of acute and speculative men ; so 
that such persons can now reason wifh perfect steadi- 
ness and» precision upon subjects on which, at first, 
their thoughts were vague and confused; and can ap- 
prehend, as truths of complete certainty and evidence, 
laws which it required great labour Mid time to dis- 
cover. This complete development and clear inanifes- 
tatioh of mechanical ideas has taken 4 )lace bnly among 
mathematicians and philosophers. But yet a progress 
of thought upon such subjects, — an advance from the 
obscure to the clear, and from errour to truth, — ^may 
be traced in the world at large, and among those who 
have not directly cultivated the exact sciences. This 
diffused and collateral influence of science manifests 
itself, although in a wavering and fluctuating manner, 
by various indications, at various periods of literary 
history. The opinions and reasonings which are put 
forth upon mechanical subjects, and above all, the 
adoption, into common language, of terms and phrases 
belonging to the prevalent mechanical ^sterns, exhibit 
to u^ the m»st profound discoveries and speculations 
of philosophers in their effect upon more common 
and jQimiliar trains of thought. This effect is by no 
means unimportant, and *we shall point out some 
examples of such indications as we have mentioned. 

2 . The discoveries* of the ancients in speculative 
mechanics were, as we have seen, very scanty; and 
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hardly extended their influence to the unmathematical 
world. Yet the familiar use of the term ‘center of 
gravity* preserved and suggested the most important 
pai*t of what the Greeks had to teach. The other 
phrases which they employed, as mommtum^ energy^ 
virtue^ force,,, and the like, never had any exact mean- 
ing, even among mathematicians ; and therefore never, 
in th^ a&icient world, became the means of suggesting 
just habits of thought. I have pointed out, in the 
History of Science^ several *circumstances which appear 
to denote flie genaral confu^ion,pf ideas which prevailed 
upon mechanical subjects during the times of the Ro- 
man empire. I have there tal|:en as one of the examples 
of this confusion, jihe fable narmted by Pliny and 
others concerning the echinei's, a small fish, which was 
said to *stop a Ship merely by sticking to it\ This 
story was adduced as betraying the absence) of any 
steady apprehension of the equality of action and re- 
action ; since the fish, except it had some immoveable 
obstacle to hold by, must be pulled forward by the 
ship, as much as it pulled the sliip backward. If th^ 
writers wh€^ spea^ of this wonder had shown any per- 
ception of the necessity ^of a reaction, either produced 
by the rapid motion of the fish*s fins in the water, or 
in any other way, they would Aot be chargeable with 
this confusion of thought; but from their expressions 
it is, I think, evident that they saw no such necessity®. 
Their idea of mechanical action was not sufliciently 
distinct to enable them to see the absurdity of suppos- 


1 Hist, Ind. Se. b. iv. c. i sect. 2 . 

* Sec^Prof. Powell, On the Nature 
and Evidence of Ike Laws of Motion, 
Reports of Iks Ashmolean Society, 
Oxford. 1837. Professor Powell has 
made an objection to my use of this 
instance of confusion of thought ; the 
remark in the text seems to me to 
Justify ^hat I slid in the H&tory. 
As f n evidence that the fish was not 
supposed to produce Its effect by its 


muscular power acting on the water, 
we may take what Pliny says, Nat, 
Hist, xxxii. I, *Domat mundi rabiem, 
nuUo suo labore ; ^on reUnenio, aut 
alio modo quam adhserendo and 
also what he states in another place 
(ix. 41), tliat when it is presirved in 
pickle, it may be used in recovering 
gold which has fallen into a deep 
well 'All this implies adhesion alone, 
with no conception of reaction. 
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ing an intense pressure with, no obstacle for it to exert 
itself against. > 

We may trace, in more modem times also, indi- 
cations of a general ignorance of mechanical truths. 
Thus the phrase of shooting at an object ‘ point-blank,’ 
implies the belief that a cannon-ball desoribes a path 
of which the first portion is a straight line. This 
errour was corrected by the true mechanical pffllciples 
which Galileo and his followers brought to light; but 
these principles made thgir way t# popular notice, 
principally in conseque?^ce of their j^pplication to the 
motions of the solar system, and to the controversies 
which took place r^.^ecting those motions. Thus by 
far the most powerful argument^ against the reception 
of the Copernican system of the universe, was that of 
those who asked. Why a stone dropt ff’om a tower was 
not left behind by the motion of the earth? The 
answer to this question, now universally fiimiliar, in- 
volves a reference to the true doctrine of the compo- 
sition of motions. Again ; Kepler’s persevering and ' 
strenuous attempts® to frame a physical theory of the 
universe were frustrated by his ignoii^nce bf the first 
law of motion, which inform^ us that a body will 
retain its velocity without any maintaining force. He 
proceeded upon the supposition that the sun’s force 
was requisite to keep up the motion of the planets, as 
well as to deflect and modify it; and he was thus led 
to a system which represented the sun as carrying 
round the planets in their orbits by means of a vorteXy 
produced by liis revolution. The same neglect of the 
laws of motion presided in the formation of Descartes’ 
system of vortices. Although Descartes had enunci- 
ated in words the laws of motion, he and his followers 
showed that they had not the practical habit of refer- 
ring to these® mechanical principles; and dared not 
trust the planets to move in free space without some 
surroi:yiding machinery to support them^ 

* Hist, Ind, Sc. b. v. c. iv. and b. vU. Descartes the characW whichsBacon 

C. i. * * gives to Aristotle^ ‘Audax simu) et 

* 1 have, in the Histoxy, applied to pavidus though he -was byld enough 
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4. When at last mathematicians, following Newton, 
had ventured to consider the motion of each planet as 
a mechanical problem not different in its nature ffbm 
the motion of a stone cast from the hand ; and when 
fhe solution of this problem and its immense conse- 
quences hadf become mattera of general notoriety and 
interest; the* new views introduced, as is usual, new 
terms,* "^hich soon became extensively current. We 
meet with such phrases as ‘ flying off in the tangent,’ 
and ‘ deflexion fifem the t^i^gent with antitheses be- 
tween ‘ centripeM ’ and ‘ centrifugal force,’ or between 
‘projectile’ and ‘central force.’ ‘Centers of force,’ 
‘ disturbing forces,’ ‘ perturbafions^J^and ‘ perturbations 
of higher orders,’ are pot unfrequently spoken of: and 
the expression ‘ to gravitate,’ and the term ‘ universal 
gravitation,’ acquired a permanent place in the lan- 
guage. 

Yet for a long time, and even up to the present day, 
we find many indications that false and confused ap- 
•prehensions on ^uch subjects are by no means extir- 
X)ated. Arguments are urged against the mechanical 
system of frie universe, implying in the opponents an 
absence of all clear mecfianical notions. Many of this 
class of writers retrograde to Kejfler’s point of view. 
This is, for example, the case with Lord Monboddo, 
who, arguing on the assumption that force is requisite 
to maintain, as well as to deflect motion, produced a 
series of attacks upon the Newtonian jihilosophy; 
which he inserted in his Ancient Metaphysics^ pub- 
lished in 1779 and the succeeding years. This writer 
(like Kepler), measures force by the velocity which the 
body Aas*, not by that which it gains. Such a use of 
langiBige would prevent our obtaining any laws of mo- 
tion at all. Accordingly, the author, in the very next 
page to that which I have just quoted, r-bandon§ this 
measure of force, and, in curvilinear motion, measures 


to enunciate the laws of motion with- describe their orbits by the a^noy of 
out kntwing them aright, he had not those laws, without the machinery of 
the^'courage to leave the planets to conti^ 

^ Anc, Met, voL it b. v. c. vi p. 413. 
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force by ‘the fall from the extremity of the arc.* 
Again; in his objections to the received theory, he de- 
ifieS that curvilinear motion is compounded, although 
his own mode of considering such motion assumes this 
composition in the only way in which it was ever 
intended by mathematicians. Many more instances 
might be adduced to show that a want of cultivation 
of the mechanical ideas rendered this philosojpBer in- 
capable of judging of a mechanical system. 

The following extract frpAi the AvPoient J^etaphysics^ 
may be sufficient to show* the valu8 of the author’s 
criticism on the subjects of which we mre now speak- 
ing. His object is.tp pr^ve that there do not exist a 
centripetal and a centrifugal forpe in the case of •ellip- 
tical motion. ‘Let any man move in a circular or 
elliptical line described to him; and*he will find no 
tendency 'iin himself eitlier to the center or from it, 
much less both. If indeed he attempt to make the 
motion with great velocity, or if he do it carelessly and 
inattentively, he may go out of the lin§, either towards 
the center or from it : but this is to be ascribed, not to 
the nature of the motipn, but to our infirmity; or per- 
haps to the animal form, whk;]^ is more fitted for pro- 
gressive motion in a right line than for any kind of 
curvilinear motion. J^ut this is not the case with a 
sphere or spheroid, which is equally adapted to motion 
in all directions®.’ We need hardly remind the reader 
that the manner in which a man running round a 
small circle, finds it necessary to lean inwards, in order 
that there may be a centripetal inclination to counter- 
act the centrifugal force, is a standard example of our 
mechanical doctrines; and this fact (quite familiar in 
practice as well as theory) is in direct contradictibn of 
Lord Monboddo*s assertion. 

5. •A similar absence of distinct mechanical thought 
appears in some of the most celebrated metaphysicians 
of Geimany. I have elsewhere noted’ the opinion ex- 
pressed by Hegel, that thb glory which belongs to 

* Ane. Met rol. i b. iJ. c. 19, p. 264. 

7 Hist. Ind. Sc. b. Til c. IL sect. 5. 
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Kepler has been unjustly transferred to Kewton; and 
I have suggested, as the explanation of this mode of 
thinking, that Hegel himself, in the knowledge of 
chanical truth, had not advanced beyond Kepler’s 
point of view. Persons who possess conceptions of 
space and number, but who have not learnt to deal 
with ideas of force and causation, may see more value 
in th(f 'discoveries of Kepler than in those of Newton. 
Another exemplification of this state of mind may be 
found in ProfessorcSchelling-’g^ speculations; for instance, 
in his Lectures ow the Metlwd ^ Academical Study. In 
the twelfth Leq^ure, on the study of Physics and Che- 
mistry,* he says, (p. 266,) ‘^What^ the mathematical 
natural philosophy }xaLS done for tte knowledge of the 
laws of the universe since the time that they were dis- 
covered by his (Kepler’s) godlike genius, is, as is well 
known, this : it has attempted^a constructiont of those 
laws which, according to its foundations, is altogether 
empirical. We may assume it as a general rule, that 
in any proposed construction, that which is not a pure 
general form cannot have any scientific import or 
truth. The^ foumjation from which the centrifugal mo- 
tion of the bodies of th^ world is derived, is no neces- 
sary form, it is an empirical fact. The Newtonian 
attractive force, even if it be a necessary assumption 
for a merely reflective view of the subject, is still of no 
significance for the Reason, which recognizes only 
absolute relations. The grounds of the Keplerian laws 
can be derived, without any empirical appendage, 
purely from the doctrine of Ideas, and of the two Uni- 
ties, which are in themselves one Unity, and in virtue 
of which each being, while it is absolute in itself, is at 
the same time in the absolute, and reciprocally.’ 

It will be observed, that in this passage our mecha- 
nical laws are objected to because ishey ere not iieces- 
sary results of our ideas ; which, however, as we have 
seen, according to the opinion of some emine^jt me- 
chanical philosophers, they are. But to assume this 
evident necessity as a condition of every advance in 
science, is to mistake the lastj perhaps unjtttainable 
step, for the first, which lies before our feet. And, 
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without inquiring further about ‘ the Doctrine of the 
two Unities/ or the manner in which from that doc- 
trine we may deduce the Keplerian laws, we may be 
well convinced that such a doctrine cannot supply any 
sufficient reason to induce us to quit the inductive 
path by which all scientific truth up to, the present 
time has been acquired. 

6. But without going to schools of philosdpliy op- 
posed to the Inductive School, we may find many loose 
and vague habits of»thmkkig on n^iechanical subjects 
among the common classes of readers an?l reasoners. 
And there arc some familiar modes of^ employing the 
phraseology of mechanicf^l science, which are, ift a cer- 
tain degree, chargeable with inaccijracy, and may jiro- 
duce or perpetuate confusion. Among such cases we 
may mention the way in which the* centripetal and 
centiifugd-1 forces, and also the projectile and central 
forces of the planets, are often compared or opposed. 
Such antitheses sometimes proceed upCMl the false no- 
tion that the two members of these pairs of forces are 
of the same kind : whereas on the contrary the 

tile force is a hypothetical impulsive ./orce which may, 
at some former period, have, caused the motion to 
begin ; while the central force is an actual force, which 
must act continuously^ and during the whole time of 
the motion, in order that the motioi# may go on in the 
curve. In the same manner the centrifugal force is 
not a distinct force in a strict sense, but only a certain 
result of the first law of motion, measured by the por- 
tion of centripetal force which counteracts it. Com- 
parisons of quantities so heterogeneous imply confusion 
of thought, and often suggest baseless speculations and 
imagined reforms of the received opinions. * 

7. I might point out other terms and maxims, in 
addition to those* already mentioned, which, though 
formerly employed in a loose and vague mannei*, are 
now jeeurately understood and employed by all just 
tliinkers; and thus secure»and diffuse a right under- 
standing of mechanical tfuths. • Such ar» momenturriy 
inertia, quomtUy of rttaUer, quarUity of motion; tjiat 
force is proportional to its effects; that actum and 
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reaction a/re equal; that what is gained in Jorce hy 
machinery is tost in time; -that the quantity of motion 
in the world cannot he either increased or diminishedi. 
When the expression of the truth thus becomes easy 
and simple, clear and convincing, the meanings given 
to words and phrases by discoverers glide into the 
habitual texture of men’s reasonings, and the effect of 
the esteiblishment of true mechanical principles is felt 
far from the school of the mechanician. If these terms 
and maxims are ,;understood with tolerable clearness, 
they carry the induence of,,irn,th to those who have no 
direct access tg^its sources. Many an extravagant pro- 
ject in practical machinery,^ and many a wild hypo- 
thesis in speculatiye physics, ha's* been repressed by 
the general currency of such maxims as we have just 
quoted. 

8. Indeed so familiar and evident arq the ele- 
mentary truths of mechanics when expressed in this 
simple form,*fhat they are received as truisms; and 
men are disposed to Jook back with surprise and scorn 
at the speculations which were carried on in neglect of 
them. The most^ superficial reasoner of modern times 
thinks himself entitled to speak with contempt and 
ridicule of Kepler’s hypothesis concerning the physical 
causes of the celestial motions : 'and gives himself credit 
for intellectual superiority, because he sees, as self- 
evident, what such a man could not discover at all. It 
is well for such a person to recollect, that the real cause 
of his superior insight is not the pre-eminence of his 
faculties, but the successful labours o^ those who have 
preceded him. The language which he has learnt to 
use unconsciously, has been adapted to, and moulded 
on, ascertained truths. When he talks familiarly of 
‘‘accelerating forces” and “deflexions from the tan- 
gent,” he is assuming that which Kepler ^id not know, 
and which it cost Galileo and his disciples so much 
labour and thought to establish. Language is^^ often 
called an instrument of thought; but it is also the 
nutriment of thoughtt; or rather, it is the atmosphere 
in^wnich thought lives: a medium essential to the 
activity of our speculative power, although invisible 
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and imperceptible in its operation; and an element 
modifying, by its qualities and changes, the growth and 
cpn^plexion of the faculties which it feeds. In this way 
the influence of preceding discoveries upon subsequent 
ones, of the past upon the present, is most penetrating 
and universal, though most subtle and difficult to trace. 
The most familiar words and phrases are connected by 
imperceptible ties with the reasonings and dit^ftveries 
of former men and distant times. Their knowledge is 
an inseparable part of ours;, the present generation in^ 
herits and uses the sci^eifti^c wealth of dll the past. 
And this is the fortune, not only of the^great and rich 
in the intellectual world : of those who have Ihe key 
to the ancient storehbuses, and who have accumulated 
treasures of their own; — ^l)ut the *humblest inquirer, 
while he puts his reasonings into words, benefits by the 
labours of the greatest discoverers. When ho counts 
his little wealth, he flnds that he has in his hands coins 
which bear the image and superscription of ancient and 
modem intellectual dynasties; aqd that in virtue of 
this possession, acquisitions are in Kis power, solid 
knowledge within his reach, which none#could ever 
have attained to, if it "were ^ot thatlhe gold of tmth, 
once dug out of the mine, circulates more and more 
widely among mankind. 

9. Having so fully examined, in .the preceding in- 
stances, the nature of the progress of thought which 
science implies, both among the peculiar cultivators of 
science, and in that wider world of general culture 
which receives only an indirect influence from scien- 
tific discoveries, we shall not find it necessary to go 
into the same extent of detail with regard to the other 
provinces of human knowledge. In the case of the 
Mechanical Sciences, we have endeavoured to show, 
not only that J[dea?i are requisite in order to form into 
a science the Facts which nature offers to us, but that 
we can advance, almost or quite, to a complete identi- 
fication of the Facts with the Ideas. In the sciences 
to which we now proceed, we sh^-ll not seek to fill up 
the chasm by which Facts and Ideas are separated; 
but we sKall endeavour to detect the Ideas which our 
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knowledge involves, to show how essential these are ; 
and in some respects to trace the mode in which they 
have been gradually developed among yien. 

I o. The motions of the heavenly bodies, their laws, 
their causes, are among the subjects of the first divi- 
sion of the ^Mechanical Sciences ; and of these sciences 
we formerly sketched the history, and have now endea- 
voiire^to exhibit the philosophy. If we were to 
take any other class of motions, t/ieir laws and causes 
might give rise tQ. sciencea. which* would be mechanical 
sciences in* exactly the same |;ense in which Physical 
Astronomy is go. The phenomena of magnets, of elec- 
trical bodies, of galvanical ^apparatus, seem to form 
obvious materials f^r such scienceS; and if they were so 
treated, the philosophy of such branches of knowledge 
would liaturally* come under our consideration at this 
point of our progress. 

But on looking more attentively at the sciences of 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism, we discover 
cogent reasons for transferring them to another part of 
our arrangement; we find it advisable to associate them 
with Cheni3istry,^and to discuss their principles when 
we can connect them with the *^principles of chemical 
science. For though the first steps and narrower gene- 
ralizations of these sciences d^jpend upon mechanical 
ideas, the highest laws and widest generfilizations which 
we can reach respecting them, involve chemical rela- 
tions. The progress of these portions of knowledge is 
in some respects opposite to the progress of Physical 
Astronomy. In this, we begin with phenomena which 
appear to indicate peculiar and various qualities in 
the bodies which we consider, (namely, the heavenly 
bodies,) and we find in the end that all these qualities 
resolve themselves into one common mechanical pro- 
perty, which exists alike in all bodies^and parts of 
bodies. On the contrary, in studying magnetical and 
electrical laws, we appear at first to have a siimle ex- 
tensive phenomenon, attraction and repulsion : but in 
our attempts to generalize this phenomenon, we find 
th|it it is governed by conditions depending \\pon some- 
thing quite separate from the bodies themselves, upon 
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the presence and distribution of peculiar and transitory 
agencies; and, so far as we can discover, the general 
Is^S of these agencies are of a chemical nature, and are 
brought into action by peculiar properties of special 
substances. In cosmical phenomena, everything, in pro- 
portion as it is referred to mechanical principles, tends 
to simplicity,— to permanent uniform forces,—^ one 
common, positive, property. In magnetical and elec- 
trical appearances, on the contrary, the application of 
mechanical principles leads^ dnly to a*new <^mplexity, 
which requires a new eAplahation; and this explana-^ 
tion involves changeable and various ibrces, — grada- 
tions and oppositions pf qimlities. The doctrine of the 
universal gravitation of matter is a simple and ultimate 
truth, in which the mind can acquiei^ce and ^repose. 
We rank gravity among the mechanical attributes of 
matter, an^ we see no necessity to derive it from any 
ulterior properties. Gravity belongs to matter, inde- 
pendent of any conditions. But the conditions of 
magnetic or electrical activity require investigation as 
much as the laws of their action. Of these conditions 
no mere mechanical explanation can bti given; we are 
compelled to take along witlf us chemical properties 
and relations also: an^ thus magnetism, electricity, 
galvanism, are mechanic^chemical sciences. 

u. Before considering these, therefore, I shall 
treat of what I shall call Secondary Mechanical 
Sciences; by which expression I mean the sciences 
depending upon certain qualities which our senses dis- 
cover to us in bodies ; — Optics^ which has visible phe- 
nomena for its subject; Acoustics^ the science of hear- 
ing; the doctrine of Heat, a quality which our touch 
recognizes : to this last science I shall take the liberty 
of sometimes giving the name Thermotics, analogous to 
the naihes of tlie oth*er two. If our knowledge of the 
phenomena of Smell and Taste had been successfully 
cultivated and systematized, the present part of our 
work would be the place for the philosophical discus- 
sion of those sensations as the subjfects of science. » 
The branches of knctwledge thus grouped in on^ 
class involve common Fundamental Ideas, ^om«which 
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their principles are derived in a mode analogous, at 
least in a certain degree, to the mode in which the 
principles of the mechanical sciences are derived from 
the fundamental ideas of causation and reaction. We 
proceed now to consider these Fundamental Ideas, 
their nature, development, and consequences. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Idea of a MEDiifM as commonly 

EMPLOYED. 


I. Of Primary cmd Secondary ^QualUies.^l'S the 
same way in which the mechanical gciehces depend 
upon the Idea of Cause, and have their principles 
regulated by the development of that Ideaf it will be 
found that the sciences whioh, have for their subject 
Sound, Light, and Heat, depend for tJieir principles 
upon the EuncJamentaJ Idea of Media by means of 
which we perceive those qualities. like the idea of 
cause, this idea of a medium is unavoidably employed, 
more or less distinctly, in the common, unscientific 
operations of the understanding ; and is recognized as 
an express principle in the earliest speculative essays 
of man. But here also, as in the case of the mechani- 
cal sciences, the development of the idea, and the esta- 
blishment of the scientific truths which depend hpon 
it, was the business of a succeeding period, and was 
only executed by m^ns of long and laborious researches, 
conducted with a constant reference to experiment and 
observ%tion. 

Among the most promineAt manifestations of the in- 
fluence of the idea of a medium of which we have nqw to 
speak, is tjie distinction of the qualities of bodies into 
prima/ryj and seconda/ry qualities. This distinction has 
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been constantly spoken of in modem times : yet it has 
often been a subject of discussion among metaphy- 
sicians whether there be really such a distinction, f md 
what the true difference is. Locke states it thus^ : 
Original or Primary qualities of bodies are ‘such as 
are utterly inseparable from the body in what estate 
soever it may be, — such as sense constantly finds in 
every particle of matter which has bulk enough to be 
perceived, and the mind finds inseparable from every 
particle of matter, though, less than to make itself 
singly perceived' by our senses:’ and he enumerates 
them as solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and 
number. Secondary qualities, on the other hand,, are 
Such‘S which in truth are nothing in the objects them- 
selves, but powers to produce various sensations in us 
by theii* primaiy qualities, Le, by the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of their insensible f parts, as 
colours, sounds, tastes, &c.’ 

Dr. Reid*, recongidering this subject, puts the differ- 
ence in another way/* There is, he says, a real foun- 
dation for the distinction of Primaiy and Secondary 
qualities, iJnd it.. is this: ‘That our senses give us a 
direct and distinct notiom of the primary qualities, and 
inform us what they are in themselves; but of the 
secondary qualities, our senses jgive us only a relative 
and obscure notion. They iniorm us only that they 
are qualities that affect us in a certain manner, that is, 
produce in us a certain sensation; but as to what 
they are in themselves, our senses leave us in the 
dark.’ 

Dr. Brown* states the distinction somewhat other- 
wise. We give the name of Matter, he observes, to that 
whicfli has extension and resistance: these, therefore, 
are Primaiy qualities of matter, because they compose 
our definition of it. All other qualities f're Secondary, 
since they are ascribed to bodies only because we find 
them associated with the primary qualities which form 
our notion of those bodies.' 


I b. ii cb. viiL s. 9, xo. > JSasaySt b. ii. a xvii. 
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It IS not necessary to criticize very strictly these 
various distinctions. If it were, it would be easy to 
find objections to them. Thus Locke, it may be ob- 
served, does not point out any reason for believing 
that his secondary qualities are produced by the pri- 
mary. How are we to learn that the colour of a rose 
arises from the bulk, figure, texture, and faction of its 
particles? Certainly our senses do not teach this; 
and in what other way, on Locke’s principles, can we 
learn it ? Reid’s statement is not more free from the 
same objection. How do%s it appe^ thai our notion 
of Warmth is relative tR our own sensations more than 
our notion of Solidity? And if we taTce Bro^yi’s ac- 
count, we may still •satk whether our selection of certain 
qualities to form our idea and* definition of Matter 
be arbitrary and without reason? If it be, Jiow can 
it make a real distinction? if it be ‘not, what is the 
reason? 

I do not press these objections, because I believe 
that any of the above accounts of the distinction of 
Primary and Secondary qualities is right in the main, 
however imperfect it may be. The difference between 
such qualities as Extension and Solidity on the one 
hand, and Colour or FragrS-nce on the other, is as- 
sented to by all, with a conviction so firm and inde- 
structible, that there must be some fundamental prin- 
ciple at the bottom of the belief, however difficult it 
may be to clothe the principle in words. That suc- 
cessive efforts to express the real nature of the differ- 
ence were made by men so clear-sighted and acute 
as those whom I have quoted, even if none of them 
are satisfiictory, shows how strong and how deeply- 
seated is the perception of truth which impels ns to 
such attempts. 

Tl^e most obvioys mode of stating the difference of 
Primary and Secondary qualities, as it naturally ofiers 
itself to speculative minds, appears to be that em- 
ployed by Locke, slightly^ modified. Certain of the 
(lu^ties of bodies, as their bulk, figure, and motion, 
are perceived immediately in ^he bodied themnelves* 
Certain dther qualities as sound, colour, heat, are j^r- 
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ceived by means of some medium. Our conviction 
that this is the case is spontaneous and irresistible; 
and this difference of qualities immediately and medi- 
ately perceived is the distinction of Primary and 
Secondary qualities. We proceed further to examine 
this conviction. 

2. The Mea of EoctemaZUy . — In reasoning concern- 
ing tl|p Secondary Qualities of bodies, we are led to 
assume the bodies to be external to us, and to be per- 
ceived by means of some Medium ^intermediate between 
us and them. (These assumptions are fundamental 
conditions of perception, mseparable from perception 
even ip thought. 

That objects are external tb us,».tSiat they are vnthout 
us, that they havb evineasy is as clear as it is that 
these w^rds hav^ any meaning at all. Tliis conviction 
is, indeed, involved in the exercise of that faculty by 
which we perceive all things as existing in space; for 
by this faculty we place ourselves and other objects in 
one common space, and thus they are exterior to us. 
It may be remar:kedHhat this apprehension of objects 
as external to us, although it assumes the idea of 
space, is far frofn being implied in the idea of space. 
The objects which we 'cbutemplate are considered as 
existing in space, and by that #means become invested 
with certain mutual relations of position; but when 
we consider them as existing without uSy we make the 
lidditional step of supposing our selves and the objects to 
exist in one common space. The question respecting 
the Ideal Theory of Berkeley has been mixed up with 
the recognition of this condition of the externality of 
objects. That philosopher maintained, as is well known, 
that Jhe perceptible qualities of bodies have no exist- 
ence except in a perceiving mind. This system has 
often been understood as if he had imagined the ^orld 
to be a kind of optical illusion, like the "images which 
we see when we shut our eyes, appearing to be ydth- 
out us, though they are on^y in our organs; arid thus 
this Ideal System has been opposed to a belief in an 
external world. In truth, however, no such opposition 
exists. The Ideal System is an attempt to eiCplain the 
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mental process of perception, and to get over the diffi- 
culty of mind being affected by matter. But the author 
oi Jhat system did not deny that objects were per- 
ceived under the conditions of space and mechanical 
causation; — ^that they were eoctemal and rnaterial so 
far as those words describe perceptible qualities. Berke- 
ley’s system, however visionary or erroneous, did not 
prevent his entertaining views as just, concerning optics 
or acoustics, as if he had held any other doctrine of 
the nature of perception. 

But when Berkeley’s tljeory wasfc understood as a 
denial of the existence of objects withqpt us, how was 
it answered? If we examine the answers which are 
given by Reid and other philosophers to this h3rpothe- 
sis, it will be found that they h.mount to this : that 
objects are without us, since we perceive that4;hey are 
so ; that we perceive them to be external, by the same 
act by which we perceive them to be objects. And 
thus, in this stage of philosophical inquiry, the ex- 
ternality of objects is recognized ^ one of the inevit- 
able conditions of our perception of tHcm ; and hence 
the Idea of Externality is adopted as one of the neces- 
sary foundations of alkreasoning concerning all objects 
whatever. * 

3. Sensation hy a Medium. — Objects, as we have 
just seen, are necessarily apprehended as without us; 
and in general, as removed from us by a great or small 
distance. Yet they affect our bodily senses; and this 
leads us irresistibly to the conviction that they are 
perceived by means of something intermediate. Vision, 
or hearing, or smell, or the warmth of a fire, must be 
communicated to us by some Medium of Sensation. 
This unavoidable belief appears in all attempts^ the 
earliest and the latest alike, to speculate upon such 
subjects. Thjis, for instance, Aristotle says'*, ‘ Seeing 
takes place in virtue of some action which the sen- 
tient organ suffers : now it cannot suffer action from 
the ccflour of the object directly: the only remain- 
ing possible case then is, that it ^s acted ypon by an 
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intervening Medium ; there must then be an interven- 
ing Medium.’ ‘And the same may be said,’ he adds, 
‘ concerning sounding and odorous bodies ; for thes^ 
not produce sensation by touching the sentient organ, 
but the intervening Medium is acted on by the sound 
or the smell, and the proper organ, by the Medium... 
In sound the Medium is air; in smell we have no 
name ^Fcr it.’ In the sense of taste, the necessity of a 
Medium is not at first so obviously seen, because the 
object tasted is brought iijto contact with the organ; 
but a little *atten^ion convi,n^e^ us that the taste of a 
solid body can, only be j)erceived when it is conveyed 
in some licpiid vehicle. Till the fruit is crushed, and 
till its juices are pressed out, we do not distinguish its 
flavour. In the case bf heat, it is still more clear that 
we are foompellerl to suppose some invisible fluid, or 
other means of communication, between tlje distant 
body which warms us and ourselves. 

It may appear to some persons that the assumption 
of an intermedium , between the object perceived and 
the sentient oi^an results from the principles which 
form the basis of oiu* mechanical reasonings, — ^that 
every change must have a causfe, and that bodies can 
act upon each other only by contact. It cannot be 
denied that this principle does dffer itself very naturally 
as the ground of our belief in media of sensation ; and 
it a2)pears to be referred to for this purpose by Aris- 
totle in the passage quoted above. But yet we cannot 
but ask, Does the principle, that matter produces its 
efiect by contact only, manifestly ai)ply here? When 
we so api)ly it, we include sensation among the effects 
which material contact produces ; — a case so diflerent 
fronuany merely mechanical efiect, that the principle, 
so employed, appears to acquire a new signification* 
May we not, then, rather say that we h^e here a new 
axiom, — That sensation implies a material cause im- 
mediately acting on the organ, — ^than a new ^plica- 
tion of our former proposition, — That all mechanical 
change impjies contaqt? 

The solution of this doubt }s not of any material 
consequence to our reasonings; for whatever be the 
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ground of the assumption, it is certain that we do 
assume the existence of media by which the sensations 
of sight, hearing, and the like, are produced; and it 
will be seen shortly that principles inseparably con- 
nected with this assumption are the basis of the 
sciences now before us. , 

This assumption makes its appearance in the physi- 
cal doctrines of all the schools of philosophy.* • It is 
exhibited perhaps piost prominently in the tenets of 
the Epicureans, who <were materialists, and extended 
to all kinds of causation^ tfieb axiom oft the Existence of 
a corporeal mechanism by which alorm the effect is 
produced. Thus, according to them, vision is pro- 
duced by certain im%es or materi^;! films which flow 
from the object, strike upon the eyes, and so become 
sensible. This opinion is urged with .great detail and 
earnestnejis by Lucretius, the poetical expositor of the 
Epicurean creed among the Romans. His fundamen- 
tal conviction of the necessity of a material medium is 
obviously the basis of his reasoning, though he attempts 
to show the existence of such a medium*by facts. Thus 
he argues®, that by shouting loud we;make »the throat 
sore; which shows, he says, , that the voice must be 
material, so that it can hurt the passage in coming out. 

Haud igitur dubium esl quin voces verbaque constent 

Corporeis e principiis ut Isedere possint. 

4. The Process of Perception of Secondary Quali- 
ties . — The likenesses or representatives of objects by 
which they affect our senses were called by some 
writers species, or sensible species, a term which con- 
tinued in use till the revival of science. It may 
be observed that the conception of these species as 
films cast off from the object, and retaining its sfiape, 
was Afferent, as we have seen, from the view which 
Aristotle took, though it jias sometimes been called 
the Peripatetic doctrine®. We may add that the 
expresiSion was latterly applied to express the suppo- 
sition of an emanation of any kind, and implied little 
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more than that supposition of a Medium of which we 
are now speaking. Thus Bacon, after reviewing the 
phenomena of sound, says^, ‘ Videntur motus soni /ieri 
per species spirUucdes : ita enim loquendum donee cer- 
tius quippiam inveniatur.’ 

Though t|;ie fundamental principles of several sciences 
depend upon the assumption of a Medium of Perception, 
these y^^inciples do not at all depend upon any special 
view of the Process of our perceptions. The mechanism 
of that process is a curious subject of consideration; 
but it beloifgs tocphysiology, rqore properly than# either 
to metaphysics, or to those branches of physics of which 
we arep now speaking. The genersd nature of the pro- 
cess i^ the same foi; all the senses.' The object affects 
the appropriate intermedium; the medium, through 
the proper orgail, the eye, the ear, the nose, affects the 
nerves of the particular sense ; and, by these, in some 
way, the sensation is conveyed to the mind. But to 
treat the impression upon the nerves as the act of sen- 
sation which we have to consider, would be to mistake 
our object, which is not the constitution of the human 
body, but «f the ^vuman mind. It would be to mistake 
one link of the chain fof the power which holds the 
end of the chain. No anatomical analysis of the cor- 
poreal conditions of vision, or hearing, or feeling warm, 
is necessary to the sciences of Optics, or Acoustics, or 
Thermotics. 

Not only is this physiological research an extraneous 
part of our subject, but a partial pursuit of such a re- 
search may mislead the inquirer. We perceive objects 
hy means of certain media, and hy means of certain 
impressions on the nerves: but we cannot with pro- 
priety say that we perceive either the media or the 
impressions on the nerves. What person in the act of 
seeing is conscious of the little colcaired*8paces can the 
retina? or of the motions of the bones of the auditory 
apparatus whilst he is hearing? Surely, no one.*, This 
may appear obvious enough, and yet a writer of no 
common acuteness. Dr. Brown, has put forth several 
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very strange opinions, all resting upon the doctrine 
that the coloured spaces on the retina are the objects 
'v^hJ^h we perceive ; and there are some supposed diffi- 
culties and paradoxes on the same subject which have 
become quite celebrated (as upright vision with in- 
verted images), arising from the same confusion of 
thought. 

As the consideration of the difficulties whidi* have 
arisen respecting the Philosophy of Perception may 
serve still further to illustrate the principles on which 
we necessarily reason rqpp'fecting the ^econttary quali- 
ties of bodies, I shall here devote a fe% pages to that 
subject. 



CHAPTER II. 


On Peculiarities in the Perceptions op the 
Different Senses. 


W E canjiot doubt that we perceive all secondary 
qualities by means of immediate impressions 
madC) through the proper meditim of sensation, upon 
our organs. Henc^ all the senses are sometimes 
vaguely^ spoken, of as modifications of the sense of 
feeling. It will, however, be seen, on reflation, that 
this mode of speaking identifies in words things which 
in our conceptions have nothing in common. No im- 
pression on the organs of touch can be conceived as 
having any res4imblance to colour or smell. No effoi’t, 
no ingenuity, can enable us to describe the impressions 
of one sense in terms bopowed'from another. 

The senses have, however, each its peculiar powers, 
and these powers may be in soAie respects compared, so 
as to show their leading resemblances and differences, 
and the characteristic privileges and laws of each. 
This is what we shall do as briefly as possible. 

Sect. I . — Prerogatives of Sight, 

The sight distinguishes colours, as the hearing distin- 
guistes tones \ the sight estimates degrees of brightness, 
the ear, degrees of loudness ; but with seveml resem- 
blances, there are most remarkablesi differences beitween 
these two senses. 

2 . Position , — The sight has this peculiar preroga- 
tive, that it apprehends ^ih^plobce of its objects directly 
and primaiily. We gee where an object is at the same 
instftint that we see what it is. ^ If we see two objects, 
we see their relative position. We cannot help per- 
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ceiving that one is above or below, to the right or to 
the left of the^)ther, if we perceive them at all. 

^ '^here is nothing corresponding to this in sound. 
When we hear a noise, we do not necessarily assign a 
place to it. It may easily happen that we cannot tell 
from which side a thunder-clap comes, ^nd though 
we often can judge in what direction a voice is heard, 
this is a matter of secondary impression, and df* infer- 
ence from concomitant circumstances, not a primary 
fact of sensation. The judgments wjiich we form con- 
cerning the position o^ sounding bodies aft*e obtained 
by the conscious or unconscious compaidson of the im- 
pressions made on the two ears, and on the bones of 
the head in general*; they are n<jt iiiseparablew con- 
ditions of hearing. We may ‘hear sounds, and be 
uncertain whether they are ‘ above, ^^found, tfr under- 
neath ! * b^t the moment an3dihing visible appears, how- 
ever unexpected, we can say, ‘ see where it comes ! ’ 

Since we can see the relative position of things, we 
can see figure, which is but the relative position of the 
different parts of the boundary of tlTe object. And 
thus the whole visible world exhibit^ to us» a scene of 
various shapes, coloured and ghaded according to their 
form and position, but each having relations of position 
to all the rest; and altogether, entirely filling up the 
whole range which the eye can command. 

3. Distance , — The distance of objects from us is 
no matter of immediate perception, but is a judgment 
and inference formed from our sensations, in some- 
thing of the same way as our judgment of position 
by the ear, though more precise. That thii is so, 
was most distinctly shown by Berkeley, in his New 
Theory of Vision, The elements on which we foran our 
judgment are, the effort by which we fix both eyes on 
the same objeipt, the effort by which we adjust each eye 
to distinct vision, and the known forms, colours, and 
parts j^f objects, as compared with their appearance. 
The right interjiretation of the information which 
^ these circumstances give us respecting tjie true dis- 
tances and forms of things, is gradually learnt by ex- 
perience, *the lesson being begun in our earliest infancy, 
and inculcated upon us every hour duifng wliich we 
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use our eyes. The completeness with which the lesson 
is learnt is truly admirable; for we fft'get that our 
conclusion is obtained indirectly, and mistake a judg- 
ment on evidence for an intuitive perception. This, 
however, is not more surprizing than the rapidity and 
unconsciouspess of effort with which we understand 
the meaning of the speech that we hear, or the book 
that read. In both cases, the habit of interpreta- 
tion is become as familiar as the, act of perception. 
And this is the loase with regard to vision. We see 
the breadtlf of the street as c^arly and readily as we 
see the house ron the other side of it. We see the 
house to be square, however, obliqpely it be presented 
to US. Indeed thf difficulty is,* to recover the con- 
sciousness of our real and original sensations; — to 
discovei* what is the a/pparent relation of the lines 
which appear before us. As we have already said, 
(book ii. chap. 6) in the common process of vision 
we suppose ourselves to see that which cannot be 
seen; and when we would make a picture of an object, 
the difficulty is to represent what is visible and no 
more. «“ , 

But perfect as is our Ijabit of interpreting what we 
perceive, we could pot interpret if we did not perceive. 
If the eye did not apprehend T^sible position, it could 
not infer actual position, which is collected from visible 
position as a consequence : if we did not see apparent 
figure, we could not arrive at any opinion concerning 
r^ form. The perception of place, which is the 
prerogative of the eye, is the basis of alL its other 
superioiity. 

The precision with which the eye can judge of appa- 
rent position is remarkable. If we had before us two 
stars distant from each other by one-twentieth of the 
moon’s diameter, we could easily decide the apparent 
direction of the one from the other, as above or below, 
to the right or left. Yet eight millions of staretmight 
be placed in the visible hemisphere of the sky at such 
distances fr«»m each other; and thus the eye would- 
refo^ze the relative position in a portion o^ its range 
not greater than one eight-millionth of the whole. 
Such is* the \w5curacy of the sense of vision in this 
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respect ; and, indeed, we might with truth have stated 
it much higher. Our judgment of the position of dis- 
tginj objects in a landscape depends upon features far 
more minute than the magnitude we have here de- 
scribed. 

As our object is to point out principal]^ the differ- 
ences of the senses, we do not dwell upon the delicacy 
with which we distinguish tints and shades, bht ][)ro- 
ceed to another sen^ie. 

• 

Sect. II . — Premogdawea of Hearing, 

• 

The sense of hearing has two remarkable prerogatives ; 
it can j)erceive a dennite and peculig-r relation between 
certiiin tones, and it can clearly perceive two tones to- 
gether; in both these circumstances ii*is distinguished 
from visiojL, and from the other senses. 

4. Musical intervals , — We perceive that two tones 
have, or have not, certain definite relations to each 
other, which we call Concords : oi^e sound is a Fifth, 
an Octave, <fec., above the other. And when this is the 
case, our perception of the relation ij^ extrmely pre- 
cise. It is easy to perdeive w];ien a fifth is out of tune 
by one-twentieth of a tone ; that is, by one-seventieth 
of itself. To this there*is nothing analogous in vision. 
Colours have certain vague relations to one another; 
they look well together, by contrast or by resemblance; 
but this is an indefinite, and in most cases a casual and 
variable feeling. The relation of complementary co- 
lours to one another, as of red to green, is somewhat 
more definite; but still, has nothing of the exactness 
and peculiarity which belongs to a musical concoi’d. 
In the case of the two sounds, there is an exact ^int 
at which the relation obtains; when by altering one 
note pass t!|^is point, the concord does not gradually 
fade away^ but instantly becomes a discord ; and if we 
go further still, we obtain another concord of quite a 
different character. 

We learn from the theory of .sound that con<yrds 
occur when the times of vibration of the notes nav^ 
exact simple ratios; an octave has these times as i to 
VOL. I. X 
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2 \ a fifth, as 2 to 3. According to the nndulatoiy 
theory of light, such ratios occur in colours, yet the 
eye is not attected by them in any peculiar way. 
times of tlie undulations of certain red and certain 
violet rays are as 2 to 3, but we do not perceive any 
peculiar haijmony or connexion between those colours. 

5. Chords, — Again, the ear has this prerogative, 
that it*can apprehend two notes together, yet distinct. 
If two notes, distant by a fifth from each other, are 
sounded on two wind instnumentB, both they and their 
musical relation ‘are clearly perceived. There is not a 
mixture, but a*^concord, a musical interval. In colours, 
the cdse is otherwise. If bjue aijid yellow fall on the 
same- spot, they for^n green; the 6olour is simple to the 
eye; it can no more be decomposed by the vision than 
if it w(fre the simple green of the prismatic si)ectruin : 
it is impossible for us, by sight, to tell whettier it is so 
or not. 

These are very remarkable differences of the two 
senses : two coloiirsfcan be compounded into an appa- 
rently simple one; two sounds cannot: colours pass 
into each •other ,by gradations and intermediate tints ; 
sounds pass fi’om one cppcord to another by no grada- 
tions: the most intolerable discord is that which is 
near a concord. We shall Hereafter see how these 
differences affect the scales of sound and of colour. 

6. Rhythm , — We might remark, that as we see 

objects in space, we hear sounds in tmie; and that we 
thus introduce an arrangement among sounds whicli 
has several analogies with the arrangement of objects 
in space. But the conception of time does not seem 
to be peculiarly connected with the sense of hearing ; 
a faculty of apprehending tone and time, or in musical 
phraseology tune and rhythm, are certainly very dis- 
tinct. I shall not, therefore, here dv^^ell upo«i sucb 
analogies. ^ 

The other Senses have not any peculiar prerogatives, 
at least none which bearmn the formation of science. 
I may, hcavever, notice, in the feeling of heat, this 
Qircumstance ; that it presents us with twp opposites, 
heat and cold, which graduate into each other. This 
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is not quite peculiar, for vision also exhibits to us 
white and black, which are clearly opposites, and 
^h^h i)ass into each other by the shades of gray. 

Sect. III . — The Paradoxes of Vision. 

7. First Paradox of Vision. Upright Vision . — 
All our senses appear to have this in common That 
they act by means of organs, in which a bundle of 
nerves receives the • impression of* the apj^ropriate 
medium of the sense. .the construction of these 
organs there arc great differences ancl peculiarities, 
corresponding, in part at least, to the differeiRjes in 
the information given. iSloreover, in some casas, as 
we have noted in the case of S,u(Iible position and 
visible distance, that which seems to *be a perception 
is really adjudgment founded on perceptions of which 
we are not directly aware. It will be seen, therefore, 
that with re8})ect to the peculiar powers of each sense, 
it may be asked ; — whether they q^n be explained by 
the constniction of the peculiar organ whether they 
are acquired judgments and not dire(jt perctptions; — 
or whether they are ihexplicable in either of these 
ways, and cannot, at present at* least, be resolved into 
anything but conditions of the intellectual act of 
perception. 

Two of these questions with regard to vision, have 
been much discussed by psychological writers: the 
cause of our seeing objects upright by inverted images 
on the retina ; and of our seeing single with two such 
images. 

Physiologists have very completely explained the 
exquisitely beautiful mechanism of the eye, considered 
as analogous to an optical instrument; and it is in- 
disputable thafd by means of certain transparent lenses 
and humours, an inverted image of the objects which 
are looked at is formed upon the retina, or fine net- 
work of nerve, with which ©the back of the eye is 
lined. We cannot doubt that fjie imprq,ssion thus 
produced on these nerises is essential to the acf o^f 
vision; and so far as we consider the nerves ^them- 
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selves to feel or perceive by contact, we may say that 
they perceive this image, or the affections of light 
which it indicates. But we cannot with any propriety- 
say that we perceive, or that our mind perceives, this 
image ; for we are not conscious of it, and none but 
anatomists ai’e aware of its existence : we perceive hy 
means of it. 

A difficulty has been raised, and dwelt upon in a 
most unaccountable manner, arising from the neglect 
of this obvious distinctiop. Iti-has been asked, how 
is it that we see •an object^ a i^an for instance, upright, 
when the imn>»ediate object of our sensation, the image 
of thd man on our retina, ^ is inverted ? To this we 
must answer, tha^t we see him* upright because the 
image is inverted; ^ibhat the inverted image is the 
necessaly meanS^r.of seeing an upright object. This is 
granted, and where then is the difficulty? J^erhaps it 
may be put thus : How is it that we do not judge the 
man to be inverted, since the sensible image is so? To 
this we may reply, fJiat we have no notion of v/pright 
or inverted, except that which is founded on experience, 
and that«-all ou,r experience, without exception, must 
have taught us that suc^i a senMble image belongs to a 
man who is in an upright position. Indeed, the con- 
trary judgment is not conceivable; a man is upright 
whose head is upwards and his feet downwards. But 
what are the sensible images of upwards and dmjorir 
wa/rds ? Whatever be our standard of up and down, 
the sensible representation of up will be an image 
moving on tlie retina towards the lower side, and 4he 
sensible representation of down will be a motion to- 
wards the upper side. The head of the maff s image 
is t6w^ards the image of the sky, its feet are towards 
the image of the ground ; how then should it appear 
otherwise than upright? Do we expect tlmt the 
whole world should appear inverted ? Be it so : but 
if the whole be inverted, how is the relation of the 
parts altered ? Do we expect that we should think 
our own persons in particular inverted ? This cannot 
\>e, for we look at them as we do At other objects. ' 
Do we exjject that things should appear to fall up- 
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wards ? Surely not. For what do we know of up- 
wards, except that it is the direction in which bodies 
do •not fall ? In short, the whole of this difficulty, 
though it has in no small degree embarrassed meta- 
physicians, appears to result from a very palpable 
confusion of ideas; from an attempt at* comparison 
of what we see, with that which the retina feels, as 
if they were separately presentable. It is a sufficient 
explanation to say,* that we do not see the image on 
the retina, but see by rmctne of it.*^ Tho per^dexity 
does not require much hiore skill to disentangle, than 
it does to see that a word written in %lack ink, may 
signify , • 

8. Second Paradox of Viswn^ Single Vision . — 
(i.) Small or Distant Objects . — The pther difficulty, 
why with two images on the retina^we see only one 
object, is •of a much more real* and important kind. 
This effect is manifestly limited by certain circum- 
stances of a very precise nature; for if we direct our 
eyes at an object which is very near 4;he eye, we see 


1 The explanation of our seeing on \ black surface. Indeed 
objects erect when the image ig in> persons have contrived to perplex 
verted has been put very simply, by themselves with these latter ques- 
saying, * We colt that the lower end tions, as weU as the first, 
of an object which is next the The above explanation is not at all 
ground.’ The observer cannot look affected, as to its substance, if we 
into his own eye; he knows hy ex- adopt Sir David Brewster’s expres* 
peedenee what kind of image corre- sion, and say that the line of visible 
sponds to a man in an upright posi- direction is a line passing through 
tion. The anatomist tells him that the center of the spherical surface of 
this image is inverted: but this does the retina, and therefore o^course 
not disturb the process of 'judging by perpendicular to the surface. In 
experience. It does not appear why speaking of ‘ the inverted image,’ it 
any one*should be ^rplexed at the has always been supposed to be de- 
notion of seeing objects erect by termined by such lines ; and though 
means o^ inverted images, rather the point where they intersect may 
than at the notion of seeing objects mot have been ascertained with exact- 
large by means of small images; or ness previous ^ysiologlsts, the 
eubical and pyramidal, by meaqfs of philosophical view of the malfter was 
images on a Ispherlcal surface ; or not in any degree vitiated by tlds 
green and red, by means of images imperfection. 
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all other objects double. The fact is not, therefore^ 
that we are incapable of receiving two impressions 
from the two images, but that, under certain eoit- 
ditions, the two impressions form one. A little atten- 
tion shows us that these conditions are, that with both 
eyes we should look at the same object; and again, we 
find th^t to look at an object with either eye, is to 
direct the eye so that the image falls on or near a 
particular point about the middle of the retina. Thus 
these middle points in the'tivo retinas corres})ond, and 
we see an ima^e single when' the two images fall on 
the corresponding points. 

A^ain, as each eye judgeu of, position, and as the 
two eyes judge similarly, an object will be seen in the 
same pl%ce by ope eye and by the other, when the two 
images which it ‘produces are similarly situated with 
regard to the correspcmding points of the rei^na®. 

This is the Law of Single Yision, at least so far as 
regards small objects; namely, objects so small that in 
contemplating ^hem* we consider their position only, 

* The explanation of single vision ima^ of an object absorbs the 
witfc two eyes may be put in ano\ilier weaker, and the object is seen single ; 
form. Each eye judges immediately yet ^modified by the combination, as 
of the relative position of all objects will be seen when we speak of the 
within the field of its direct vision, single vision of near objects. When 
Therefore when we look with both the two images of an object are con- 
eyes at a distant prospect (so distant siderably apart, we see it double, 
that the distance between the eyes This explanation is not different in 
is small in comparison) the two pros- substance fi'om the one given in |he 
pects, being similar collections of text ; but perhaps it is better to avoid 
forms, wiU coincide altogether, if the assertion that the law of coitc- 
a con^sponding point in one and spending points is *a distinct and 
in the other coincide. If this be original principle of our constitu- 
the case, tlie two images of every tion,’ as I had stated in the first 
object will fall upon corresponding edition, ^he simpler mode stating 
points of the retina, and wiQ appear the law of our constitution appears 
single. to be to say, that each eye determines 

If the two prospects seen by tha similarly the position of objects ; and 
two eyes do noj^ exactly collide, in that when the positions of an object, 
conseqUence of nearness of the ob- as seen by the two eyes, coincide (or 
je<lts, or distortion of the eyes, but nearly coincide) the 'object is seen 
if they nanrly coifcide, the stronger single* 
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and not their solid dimensions. Single vision in such 
cases is a result of the law of vision simply : and it is 
a iipstake to call in, as some have done, the influence of 
habit and of acquired judgments, in order to determine 
the result in such cases. 

To ascribe the apparent singleness of objects to the 
impressions of vision corrected by the experience of 
touch®, would be to assei’t that a person who had not 
been in the habit gf handling what he saw, would see 
all objects double; Sftid ^s©, to as£iert that a person 
beginning with the dcfible world \t^hich vision thus 
offers to him, would, by the continued habit of han- 
dling objects, grado^lly agad at last learn to seS them 
single. But all the facts of the ^casje show such suppo- 
sitions to be utterly fantastical. ]??o one can, in this 
case, go back from the habitual judgment of tlte single- 
ness of cbjects, to the original and direct perception 
of their doubleness, as the draughtsman goes back 
from judgments to perception, in representing solid 
distances and forms by means of»pers^)ective pictures. 
NTo one can point out any case in which the habit is 
imperfectly formed; even children o.t the ihost tender 
age look at an object with botjjL eyes, and see it as one. 

fn cases when the e^es are distorted (in squinting), 
one eye only is used, or if both are employed, there is 
double vision ; and thus any derangement of the cor- 
respondence of motion in the two eyes will produce 
double-sightedness. 

Brown is one of those'* who assert that two images 
suggest a single object because we have always found 
two images to belong to a single object. He urges as 
an illustration, tliat the tux) words ‘he conquered,’ 
by custom excite, exactly the same notion as tlfe om 
La.tin word ‘vicit;’ and thus that two visual images, 
by the effect# of hkbit, produce the same belief of a 
single object as one tactual impression. But in order 
to ma^e this pretended illustration of any value, it 
ought to be true that whai a person has thoroughly 
learnt the Latin language, he can no longer distii^ish 


* See Brown, toL it p. 8x. 


Ledures^yol. iLgp. 8i. 
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any separate meaning in ‘he’ and in ‘conquered.* We 
can by no effort perceive the double sensation, when 
we look at the object with the two eyes. Those "who 
squint, learn by habit to see objects single : but the 
habit which they acquire is that of attending to the 
impressions of one eye only at once, not of combining 
the two impressions. It is obvious, that if each eye 
spreads "before us the same visible scene, with the same 
objects and the same relations of place, then, if one 
object in each scone coincide, the whole of the two 
visible impressions will be« coificident. And here the 
remarkable ciicumstance is, that not only each eye 
judges ‘for itself of the relations of position which come 
within its field of, view; but that there is a superior 
and more comprehensive faculty which combines and 
comparefe the tWi fields of view; which asserts or de- 
nies their coincidence; which contemplate#^ as in a 
relative position to one another, these two visible 
worlds, in which all other relative position is given. 
This power of confnDnting two sets of visible images 
and figured spaces before a purely intellectual tribunal, 
is one of the most remarkable^ circumstances in the 
sense of vision. , « 

9. (2.) Near Objects , — We have hitherto spoken 

of the singleness of objects whose images occupy corre- 
sponding positions on the retina of the two eyes. But 
here occurs a difficulty. If an object of moderate size, 
a small thick book for example, be held at a little dis- 
tance from the eyes, it produces an image on the retina 
of each eye ; and these two images are perspective re- 
presentations of the book from different points of view, 
(the positions of the two eyes,) and are therefore of dif- 
ferent forms. Hence the two images cannot occupy 
corresponding points of the retina throughout their 
whole extent. If the central partrf^of the two images 
occupy corresponding points, the boundaries of the two 
will not correspond. How is it then consistent with 
the law above stated that ‘in this case the object ap- 
pears^ single 9 < 

Jt may be observed, that the two images jm such a 
case wiy differ most widely when the olject is not a 
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mere surface, but a solid. If a book, for example, be 
held with one of its upright edges towards the face, 
right eye will see one side more directly than the 
left eye, and the left eye will see another side more 
directly, and the outline of the two images upon the 
two retinas will exhibit this difference. Adid it may be 
further observed, that this difference in the images 
received by the two eyes, is a plain and demonstrative 
evidence of the solidity of the object seen; since 
nothing but a solid cfbjec^ oould (without some special 
contrivance) produce th«se different fdrms of the images 
in the two eyes. 

Hence the abseiuje of texact coincidence in fhe two 
images on the retina is the necessary condition of the 
solidity of the object seen, and must be one of the indi- 
cations by means of which our visinh apprehends an 
object as •solid. And that this is so, Mr. Wheatstone 
has proved experimentally, by means of some most 
ingenious and striking contrivances. He has devised® 
an instrument (the stereoscope) by wjjich two images 
(drawn in outline) differing exactly as much as the two 
images of a solid body, seen near the# face vfould differ, 
are conveyed, one to one eye,<«gid the other to the other. 
And it is found that when this is effected, the object 
which the images represent is not only seen single, but 
is apprehended as solid with a clearness and reality of 
conviction quite distinct from any impression which a 
mere perspective representation can give. 

At the same time it is found that the object is then 
only apprehended as single when the two images are 
such as are capable of being excited by one single 
object placed in solid space, and seen by the two 
eyes. If the images differ more or otherwise th^ this 
condition allows, the result is, that both are seen, their 
lines^crossing»and interfering with one another. 

It may be observed, too, that if an object be of such 
large «ize as not to be taken in by a single glance of 
the eyes, it is no longer {Ci)prehended as single by a 
direct act of perception; but ite parts are looked at 


* PhiL Trant, 1839 . 
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separately and successively, and tlie impressions thus 
obtained are put together by a succeeding act of the 
mind. Hence the objects which are directly seeiv as 
solid, will be of moderate size ; in which case it is not 
difficult to show that the outlines of the two images 
will differ frpm each other only slightly. 

Hence we are led to the following, as the Law of 
Single Tision for near objects : — ^When the two images 
in the two eyes are situated (part fqr part) nearly, but 
not exactly, upoi]^ correspending'^points, the object is 
apprehended as skigle, if tlie \wo images are such as 
are or would hf> given by a single solid object seen by 
the twft eyes, separately : and^in this case the object is 
necessarily apprehended as solid. * 

This law of vision *does not contradict that stated 
above for distant objects : for when an object is removed 
to a considerable distance, the images in thei.two eyes 
coincide exactly, and the object is seen as single, though 
without any direct apprehension of its solidity. The 
first law is a special, case of the second. Under the 
condition of exactly corresponding points, we have the 
perception of singleness, but no evidence of solidity. 
Under the condition of * corresponding points, 

we may have the perception of singleness, and with it, 
of solidity. * 

We have before noted it as an important feature in 
our visual perception, that while we have two distinct 
impressions upon the sense, which we can contemplate 
separately and alternately, (the impressions on the two 
eyes,) we have a higher perceptive faculty which can 
recognize these two impressions, exactly similar to each 
other, as only two images of one and the same assem- 
blage «of objects. But we now see t^at the faculty by 
which we perceive visible objects can do much more 
than this : — ^it can not only unite tv^i impressions^ and 
recognize them as belonging to one object in virtue of 
their coincidence, but it can also unite and identify 
them, even when they do n«rt exactly coincide. It can 
correct and adjust their small difference, so that they 
arq both apprehended as representations of ,the same 
figure. It can infer from them a real form, not agree- 
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ing with either of them ; and a solid space, which they 
are quite incapable of exemplifying. The visual faculty 
decides whether or not the two ocular images can be 
pictures of the same solid object, and if they can, it 
undoubtingly and necessarily accepts them as being so. 
This faculty operates as if it had the po^er of calling 
before it all possible solid figures, and of ascertaining 
by trial whether any of those will, at the saifie time, 
fit both the outlin<js which are given by the sense. It 
assumes the reality df solid ^pace, and, if it be possible, 
reconciles the appearances with that fealitjf. And thus 
an activity of the mind of a very »eniarkable and 
pecTiliar kind is ex^rcise^ in the most commoif act of 
seeing. . 

10. It may be said that this ^doctrine, of such a 
visual faculty as has been described, dk very \%gue and 
obscure, since we are not told what are its limits. It 
adjusts and corrects figures which nearly coincide, so 
as to identify them. But Iww nearly, it may be asked, 
must the figures approach each •other, in order that 
this adjustment may be possible^ "V^hat discrepance 
renders impossible the reconcilement of» which we 
speak? Is it not impossible, give a definite answer 
to these questions, and therefore impossible to lay 
down definitely such laws of vision as we have stated? 
To this I reply, that the indefiniteness thus objected 
to us, is no new difficulty, but one with which philo- 
sophers are familiar, and to which they are already 
reconciled. It is, in fact, no other than the indefinite- 
ness of the limits of distinct vision. How near to the 
face must an object be brought, so that we shall cease 
to see it distinctly? The distance, it will be answered, 
is indefinite : it ip different for different person^; and 
for the same person, it varies with the degree of effort, 
atteiftion, and habit. But this indefiniteness is only 
the indefiuiteness, in another form, of the deviation of 
the tvo ocular images from one another : and in reply 
to the question concerning «fchem we must still say, as 
before, that in doubtful cases, the power of apprehend- 
ing an ot)ject as single, when this can be done, lyill 
vaiy with effort, attention, and habit! The assumption 
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that the apparent object exists as a real figure, in real 
space, is to be verified, if possible; but, in extreme 
cases, from the unfitness of the point of view, or fiiom 
any other cause of visual confusion or deception, the 
existence of a real object corresponding to the appear- 
ance may ber doubtful ; as in any other kind of percep- 
tion it may be doubtful whether our senses, under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, give us true information. 
The vagueness of the limits, then, rwithin which this 
visual faculty can he successifully Exercised, is no valid 
argument against^^the existence' of the faculty, or the 
truth of the la^^ which we have stated concerning its 
action.* 

Sect. IV . — jriie Perception of Visible Figure, 

Ti. Visible Figure . — There is one tene^ on the 
subject of vision which appears to me so extravagant 
and unphilosophical, that I should not have thought it 
necessary to notice it, if it had not been recently pro- 
mulgated by a writer of great acuteness in a book which 
has obtain^, for a metaphysical work, considerable cir- 
culation. I speak of Broym’s opinion® that we have no 
immediate perception- of visible figure. I confess myself 
unable to comprehend fully the doctrine which he would 
substitute in the place of the one commonly received. 
He states it thus’^ : ‘When the simple aftection of sight 
is blended with the ideas of suggestion [those arising 
from touch, &c.]*in what are termed the acquired per- 
ceptions of vision, as, for example, in the perception of 
a sphere, it is colour only which is blended with the 
large convexity, and not a small coloured plane.' The 
doctrine which Brown asserts in this and similar pas- 
sages, appears to be/ that we do not by vision perceive 
both colour exiA figure; but that the boloui which see 
is blended with the figure which we learn the existence 
of by other means, as by toucL But if this weise pos- 
sible when we can call in ^her perceptions, how is it 
possible when we cannot or do not touch the object? 


• ii. p. 82. 
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Why does the moon appear 1:ound, gibbous, or homed? 
What sense besides vision suggests to us the idea of her 
figure? And even in objects which we can reach, what 
is lhat circumstance in the sense of vision which .sug- 
gests to us that the colour belongs to the sphere, ex- 
cept that we see the colour where we see the sphere? 
If we do not see figure, we do not see position; for 
figure is the relative position of the parts of *a boun- 
dary. If we do not see position, why do we ascribe 
the yellow colour to the sphere on ojjr left, rather than 
to the cube on our right ^ We as^ociat^ the colour 
with the object, says f)r. Brown; bu^ if his opinion 
were true, we could not associate two colours with two 
objects, for we could nbt apprehend the coloTjirs as 
occupying two different places. •• • 

The whole of Brown’s reasoning this sjibject is 
so irreconcileable with the first facts of vision, that it 
is difficult to conceive how it could proceed from a 
person who has reasoned with great acuteness concern- 
ing touch. In order to prove his assertion, he under- 
takes to examine the only reasons whifch, he says®, he 
can imagine for believing the immediate p<|rception of 
visible figure: (i) That it is absolu£ely impossible, in 
our present sensations of sight; to^ separate colour from 
extension ; and ( 2 ) That there are, in fixct, figures on 
the retina corresponding to the apparent figures of 
objects. 

On the subject of the first r(eason> he says, that the 
figure which we perceive -as associated with colour, is the 
real, and not the apparent figure. ‘ Is there,’ he asks, 
‘ the slightest consciousness of a perception of visible 
figure, corresponding to the affected portion of the 
retina?’ To which, though he seems to think an -affirm- 
ative answer impossible,'^ we cannot hesitate to reply, 
that .there is^ undoubtedly such a consciousness; that 
though obscured by being made the ground of habitual 
inference as to the real figure, this consciousness is 
constantly referred to by tjie draughtsman, and easily 
recalled by any one. We may separate colour, he says 
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again®, from the figures *on the retina, as we may 
separate it from length, breadth, and thickness, which 
we do not see. But tliis is altogether false : we can^ 
not separate colour from length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, in any other way, than by transfemng it to the 
visible figure wliich we do see. He cannot, he allows, 
separate the colour from the visible form of the trunk 
of a large oak ; but just as little, he thinks, can he sepa- 
rate it from the convex mass of the trunk, which (it is 
allowed on all h^nds) he^does not immediately see. 
But in this ^le is mistaken ; for if he were to make a 
incture of the ©ak, he would separate the colour from 
the convex shape, which he does not imitate, but he 
could, not separate it from the visifele figure, which he 
does imitate ; and *he' would then perceive that the 
fact tliai he hag^not an immediate perception of the 
convex form, is necessarily connected witly^ the fact 
that he has an immediate perception of the apparent 
figure; so far is the rejection of immediate perception 
in the former case frpm being a reason for rejecting it 
in the latter. * 

Again, with regard to the second argument. It does 
not, he says, follow, that because* a certain figured por- 
tion of the retina is, affected by light, we should see 
such a figure ; for if a certain ‘figured portion of the 
olfactory organ were affected by odours, we should not 
acquire by smell any perception of such figure^®. This 
is merely to say, that because we do not perceive posi- 
tion and figure by one sense, we cannot do so by an- 
other sense. But this again is altogether erroneous. It 
is an office of our sight to inform us of position, and 
consequently of figure ; for this purpose, the organ is 
so coiistructed that the position of the object deter- 
mines the position of the point of tfie retina affected. 
There is nothing of this kind in the organ of smell; 
objects in different positions and of different forms do 
not affect different parts of the olfactory nerve, <jr por- 
tions of different shape. ♦Different objects, remote 
from each ot^er, if peijceived by smell, affect the same 
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part of the olfactory organs. This is all quite intelli- 
gible; for it is not the office of smell to inform us 
jf j)osition. Of what use or meaning would be the 
cunous and complex structure of the eye, if it gave us 
only such vague and wandering notions of the colours 
and forms of the flowers in a garden, as we receive 
from their odours when we walk among them blind- 
fold? It is, as we have said*, the prerogative of vision 
to apprehend position: the places of objects on the 
retina give this information. do not suppose 

that the affection of a cerffiin shajie of neri^us expanse 
will necessarily and in all cases give us^the impression 
of figure; but we know that in vision it does; and it is 
clear that if we ditf not acquire our acquaintance; with 
visible figure in this way> we cftultl not acquire it in 
any way‘\ 

The wj^ole of this strange mistaken of Brownes ap- 
pears to arise from the fault already noticed; — that of 
considering the image on the retina as the object in- 
stead of the means of vision. Tijis indeed is what he 
says : ‘ the true object of vision is not the distant body 
itself, but the light that has reached the ex^^ansive ter- 
mination of the optic lierve^V Even if this were so, 
we do not see why we should hot^percoive the position 
of the impression on tliis expanded nerve. But as we 
have already said, the impression on the nerve is the 
means of vision, and enables us to assign a place, or at 
least a direction, to the object from which the light 
proceeds, and thus makes vision possible. Brown, in- 
deed, pursues his own peculiar view till he involves 
the subject in utter confusion. Thus he says^®, ‘Ac- 
cording to the common theory [that figure can be 
perceived by the eye,] a visible sphere is at once to my 
perception convex and plane ; and if the sphercj be a 
large .one, it Js perceived at once to be a spliere of 


Whelli Brown says further (p. 87), his drift is. Does he doubt that there 
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many feet in diameter, and a plane circular surface of 
the diameter of a quarter of an inch.’ It is easy to 
deduce these and greater absurdities, if we proceed on 
his strange and baseless supposition that the object kncl 
the image on the retina are hoik perceived. But who 
is conscious of the image on the retina in any other 
way than as* he sees the object by means of it? 

Brown seems to have - imagined that he was ana- 
lysing the perception of figure in the same manner in 
which Berkeley had analyzed the pei^ception of distance. 
He ought to have recollec^pd that such an undertaking, 
to be successfuj, required him* to show what elements 
he analyzed it into, Berkeley analyzed the perception 
of retil figure into the intei^pretafion of visible figure 
according to certain 'rules which he distinctly stated. 
Brown analyzes* ^the perception of visible figure into 
no elements. Berkeley says, that we do not directly 
perceive distance, but that we perceive something else, 
from which we infer distance, namely, visible figure 
and colour, and our own efibrts in seeing; Brown says, 
that we do not* see ligure, but infer it ; what then do 
we see, wl^jch we infer it from? To this he offers no 
answer. He asserts the seeming perception of visible 
figure to be a result ^of ** 'association — of ^ suggestion.’ 
But what meaning can we attach to this? Suggestion 
requires something which suggests ; and not a hint is 
given what it is which suggests position. Association 
implies two things associated; what is the sensation 
which we associate with form? What is that visual 
perception which is not figure, and which we mistake' 
for figure? What perception is it that suggests a square 
to the eye? What impressions are those which have 
been*associated with a visible triangle, so that the 
revival of the impressions revives 'the notion of the 
triangle? Brown has nowhere pointed^out suet per- 
ceptions and impressions; nor indeed was it possible 
for him to do so ; for the only visual perceptions which 
he allows to remain, those, of colour, most assuredly do 
not suggest ^visible figures by their differences ; red is 
not dissociated with square rather than with round, or 
with roxmd rathet* than .square. On the coAtrary, the 
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eye, constructed in. a very complex and wonderful 
manner in order that it may give to us directly the 
j^erception of position as well as of colour, has it for 
one of its prerogatives to give us this information; and 
the perception of the relative position of each part of 
the visible boundary of an object constitutes the per- 
ception of its apparent figure; which faculty we can- 
not deny to the eye without rejecting the pl5,in and 
constant evidence of our senses, making the mechanism 
of the eye unmeaning, • confounding the object witli the 
means of vision, and reudei«ing the iftentaf pi'ccess 
vision utterly unintelligible. 

Having sufficiently dij^ussed the processes of per- 
ception, I now return* to the consid^ation of the Ideas 
which these processes assume. 


VOL. i. 


Y 



CHAPTER HI. 


Successive Attempts the Scientific Applica- 
tion OP the Idea op a Medium. 


I. XN what precedes, we have shown by varions con- 

X. ‘siderations that we i^cessaj'ily and universally 
assume the perception of secondary qualities to take 
place by means of a medium interjacent between the 
object Sind thee person perceiving. Perception is 
affected by various peculiarities, accordii^ to Jjhe 
nature of the quality perceived: but in all cases a 
medium is equally essential to the process. 

This principle, which, as we have seen, is accepted 
as evident by the common understaiifling of mankind, 
is confirmed by «11 additional reflection and discipline 
of the mind, and is th^ foundation of all the theories 
which have been proposed concerning the processes by 
which the perception takes place, and concerning the 
modificatioijs of the qualities thus perceived. The 
medium, and the mode in which the impression is con- 
veyed through the medium, seem to be different for 
different qualities; but the existence of the medium 
leads to certain necessary conditions or alternatives, 
which have successively made their appearance in 
science, in the course of the attempts of men to theo- 
rize Sonceiming the principal secondary qualities, sound, 
liglit, and heat. We must now point out some of the 
ways, at first imperfect and errcftieoua, in which the 
consequences of the fundamental assumption were 
traced. 

2 . Bound , — In all ca^s the medium of sensation, 
whatever it is, is supposed to produce the effect of con- 
VFeying secondary qualities to our perception by means 
of its primajy qualities. It was conceived to operate 
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by the size, form, and motion of its parts. This is 
a fundamental principle of the class of sciences of 
which we have at present to speak. 

It was assumed from the first, as we have seen in 
the passage lately quoted fronji Aristotle^, that in the 
conveyance of sounds the medium of coftimunication 
was the air. But althoiigh tl|e first theorists we^^e right 
so far, that circumstance did not prevent their going 
entirely wrong wh«n they had further to determine the 
nature of the procesjf. H was conceived Ijy Aristotle 
that the air acted after tthe* manner of a rigid body; — 
like a staff, which, receiving an impufse at oqp end, 
transmits it to the others NTow this is aftogetlier an 
erroneous view of the manner in jvhich the air con- 
veys the impulse by which sound is ^perceived. An 
approach was made to the true vie\^ of this process, 
b^H^ssimiluting it to the diffusion of the little circular 
waves which are produced on the surface of still water 
when a stone is dropt into it. These little waves 
begin from the point thus disturbed, and run outwards, 
expanding on every side, in concentric circles, till 
they are lost. The propagation of s<5und through the 
air from the point where it is*produced, was compared 
by Vitruvius to this diffusion dl* circular waves in 
water; and thus the notion of a propagation of im- 
pulse by the waves of a fluid was introduced, in the 
place of the former notion of the impulse of an un- 
yielding body. 

But though, taking an enlarged view of the nature 
of the progress of a wave, this is a just representation 
of the motion of air in conveying sound, we cannot 
suppose that the process was, at the period of 'v^liich 
we speak, rightly understood. For the waves of water 
were contemplated only as affecting the surface of the 
water • and as^the air has no suiface, the communica- 
tion must take place by means of an internal motion, 
which mn bear only a remote and obscure resemblance 
to the waves which we see. * And even with regard to 
the waves of water, the mechanic by which they are 
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produced and transferred was not at all understood; so 
that the coinj)arison employed by Yitruvius must be 
considered rather as a loose analogy than as an ejjao^ 
scientific explanation. 

No correct account of ^uch motions was given, till 
the formatiob of tlie science of Mechanics in modem 
times had enabled philosophers to understand more 
distinctly the mode in which motion is propagated 
through a fluid, and to discern the forces wliich the 
process cal],s into* play, so ^s to* continue the motiou 
once begun. Newton introduced into this subject the 
exact ^ind ri^oAus concei^tion of an Undulation^ which 
is the true key to the expknatiftn of impulses con- 
veyed tlirough a flijid. 

Even at tlie present day, the i‘ight apprehension of 
the nature of afi Undulation transmitted through a 
fluid is found to be very difficult for all persi^ns ex|ppt 
those whose minds have been duly disciplined by matne- 
niatical studies. When we see a wave run along tin* 
surface of watoT', wd'are apt to imagine rit first that a, 
portion of the fluid is transferred bodily from one i)lace 
to another.' Bufr with a little ..consideration we may 
easily satisfy ourselves ftliat this is not so: for if we 
look at a field of standing co^n, when a breeze blows 
over it, we see waves like those of water run along its 
surface. Yet it is clear that in this case the separate 
stalks of corn only bend backwards and forwards, {xnd 
no portion of the grain is really conveyed from one 
part of the field to the other. This is obvious even to 
popular apprehension. The 'poet speaks of 

. . . . The rye, 

That stoops its head when whirlwinds rave 
And springs again in eddying yave 
As each wild gust sweeps by. 

Each particle of the mass in successiai has a* smali 
motion backwards and forwards ; and by this means n 
large ridge made by many such pai*ticles runs along the 
mass to any distance. Thi§ is the tnie conception of an 
undvJation ‘in generjfl. 

« Thus, when-aE Undulation Is propagated in a fluid, 
it is net but form^ which is transmitted from 
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one place to another. The particles along the line of 
each wave assume a certain arrangement, and this ar- 
iffiiyjement passes from one part to another, the particles 
changing their places only witliin narrow limits, so as 
to lend themselves successively to the arrangements by 
wliich the successive waves, and the intenvals between 
the waves, are formed. 

When such an Undulation is propagated through air, 
the wave is composed, not, as in water, of particles 
which are higher thah tlij aiest, but«of pai^Jicles which 
are closer to each other 4/haft the rest.* Tlie wave is not 
a ridge of elevation, but a line of coildensation ; and 
as in water we havti alteiiiiately elevated aiid depressed 
lines, we have in air ^ lines alterpately condensed and 
rarefied. And the motion of the particles is not, as in 
water, up and down, in a direction tfansversef to that 
of|jfche wiwe which runs*forwards ; in the motion of an 
luidulation through air the motion of each particle is 
alternately forwards and backwards, while the motion 
of the undulation is constantly fotwarejs. 

This precise and detailed account of the Undulatory 
Motion of air by whi<^h sound is transmittal Vas first 
given by Newton. He further .attempted to determine 
the motions of the separate partides, and to point out 
the force by which each particle affects the next, so as 
to continue the progress of the undulation once begun. 
The motions of each particle must be oscillatoiy; he 
fissumed the oscillations to be governed by the simple*st 
law of oscillation which had come under the notice of 
mathematicians, (that of small vibrations of a pendu- 
lum;) and he proved that in this manner the forces 
which are called into play by the contraction and 
expansion of the parts of the elastic fluid are sufli as 
the continuance of the motion requires. 

Newton’s piioof of the exact law of Oscillatory Motion 
of the amfial particles was not considered satisfactory 
by sucQeeding mathematicians; for it was found that 
the same result, the developtnent of forces adequate to 
continue the motion, would, foUoW if any other Ijjw of 
the motiop were assurhed. -Cramer .proved this by# a 
sort of parody on Newton’s froof, in vj):iich,,by the 
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alteration of a few phrases in this formula of demon- 
stration, it was made to establish an entirely different 
conclusion. ^ • 

But the general conception of an Undulation as pre- 
sented by Newton was, as from its manifest mechanical 
truth it could not fail to be, accepted by all mathema- 
ticians; and in proportion as the methods of calcu- 
lating t*ii3 motions of fluids were further improved, the 
necessary consequences of this concf^ption, in tlie com- 
munication ^of sound through air, were traced by un- 
exceptionable reasoning. Tfii^ was especially done by 
Euler and Laglange, whose memoirs on such motions 
of fluicis are some of the Qiost admirable examples 
which exist, of reflned mathematical methods applied 
to the solution of dfifficult mechanical problems. 

But the greaf vjtep in the formation of the theory of 
sound was undoubtedly that Vhich we ha’sie noti||d, 
the introduction of the Conception of an Undulation 
such as we have attempted to describe it: — ^a state, 
condition, or a|Tang63ment of the particles of a fluid, 
which is transferred from one part of space to another 
by means ^)f small motions of the particles, altogether 
distinct from the movejnent of the Undulation itself. 
This is a conceptioki which is not obvious to common 
apprehension. It appears paradoxical at first sight to 
speak of a large wave (as the tide-wave) running up a 
river at the rate of twenty miles an hour, while the 
stream of the river is all the while flowing downwards. 
Yet this is a very common fact And the conception 
of such a motion must be fully mastered by all who 
would reason rightly concerning the mechanical trans- 
mission of impressions through a medium. 

yf e have described the motion of^ound as produced 
by small motions of the particle forwards and back- 
wards, while the waves, or condensed and rarefied lines, 
move constantly forwards. It may be asked what right 
we have to suppose the motion to be of this kiivJ, since 
when sound is heard, no Such motions of the particles 
of a^r can ^^e observed, even by refined methods of 
observation. Thus Bacon dechwes himself against the 
hypothf,sis such a vibration, since, as he remarks, it 
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cannot be perceived in any visible impression upon 
the flame of a candle. And to this we reply, that the 
supposition of this Vibration is made in virtue of a 
principle which is involved in the original assumption 
of a medium ; namely, That a Medium^ in conveying 
Secondary qualities, operates by means of^ its Primary 
qualities, the bulk, figure, motion, and other mechanical 
properties of its parts. Thil is an Axiom be]j;iJiging to 
the Idea of a Mec^um. In virtue of this axiom it is 
demonstrable that th« motiqp of the^ir, when any how 
disturbed, must be suc^%g is supposed iiT our acous- 
tical reasonings. For the elasticity of»the parts of the 
air, called into play by its expansion and contraction, 
lead, by a mechanidil necessity, ^o such a motion as 
we have described. We may add that, by proper con- 
trivances, this motion may be made .perceptible in its 
v^ible e^cts. Thus i^e theory of sound, as an im- 
pression conveyed through air, is established upon 
evident general principles, although the mathema- 
tical calculations which are rejj[uisite to investigate 
its consequences are, some of them, \>f a very recon- 
dite kind. ^ # 

3 . Light. — The early attipmpts to explain Vision 
represented it as performed by ij^eans of material rays 
proceeding the ej^e, by the help of which the eye 
felt out the form and other visible qualities of an 
object, as a blind man might do with his staff. But 
this opinion could not keep its ground long : for it did 
not even explain the fact that light is necessary to 
vision. Light, as a peculiar medium, was next assumed 
as the machinery of vision; but the mode in which 
the impression was conveyed through the medium was 
left undetermined^ and no advance was made towards 
sound theory, on that subject, by the ancients. 

Inn moden^ tim<5s, when the prevalent philosophy 
began to assume a mechanical turn (as in the theories 
of De^artes), light was conceived to be a material sub- 
stance which is emitted from luminous bodies, and 
which is also conveyed from all bodies to the eye, so as 
to render them visible# The various changes of Sirj c- 
tion by wliich the rays of light are affected, (reflection, 
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refraction, &c.,) Descartes explained, by considering the 
particles of light as small globules, which change their 
direction when they impinge upon other bodies, a<v 
cording to the laws of Mechanics. Newton, with a, 
much more j)rofound knowledge of Mechanics than 
Descartes possessed, adopted, in the most mature of 
his speculations, nearly the same view of the nature of 
light j fed endeavoured to show that reflection, refrac- 
tion, and other properties of light, jinight be explained 
as the efiects whioii certain, forces, emanating from the 
particles ot bodies, produce *upon the luminiferous 
globules. «' 

But** though some of the properties of light could 
thus »be accounted cfor by the assumption of particles 
emitted from luminous bodies, and reflected or refracted 
by forces* other ^poperties came into view which would 
not admit of the same explanation. The i)faenomena 
of diffraction (the fringes wliich accompany shadows) 
could never be truly represented by such an hypothesis, 
in spite of many^ attempts which were made. And the 
colours of thin plates, which show the rays of light 
to be affedoed by^an alternation of two different con- 
ditions at small interva^^ along their length, led New- 
ton himself to incline, often and strongly, to some 
hypothesis of undulation. Tfie double refraction of 
Iceland spar, a phenomenon in itself very complex, 
could, it was found by Huyghens, be expressed with 
great simplicity by a certmn hypothesis of undula- 
tions. 

Two hypotheses of the nature of the luminiferous 
medium were thus brought under consideration; the 
one representing Light as Matter emitted from the 
luminous object, the other, as Undulations propagated 
through a fluid. These two hypotheses remained in 
presence of each other during th^ whale of the last 
century, neither of them gaining any material advan- 
tage over the other, though the greater part of jnathe- 
maticians, following Newflbn, embraced the emission 
theoiy. But at the beginning of the present century, 
aiv, additional cla^ of phenomena, those of .the inter- 
ference pf twy rays of l%bt, were brought under con- 
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sideration by Dr Young; and these phenomena were 
strongly in favour of the undulatory theory, while they 
,were irreconcilable with the h 3 rj)othesis of emission. 
I^it had not been for the original bias of Newton and 
his school to the other side, there can be little doubt 
that from this period light as well as. sound would 
have been supposed to be propagated by undulations ; 
although in this case it was* necessary to assitfke as the 
vehicle of such u^^dulations a special medium or ether. 
Several points of the phenomena *of vision no doubt 
remained unexplainec]^ By the unchilatory theory, as 
absorption, and the natural colours of»bodics ; but such 
facts, though they did ^lot confirm, did not evidently 
contradict the theory of a Lumiyiferous Ether; and 
the facts which such a theory (fid explain, it explained 
with singular happiness and accurac|^ • 

But 1, before this IJntlulatory Theory could be gene- 
rally accepted, it was presented in an entirely new 
point of view by being combined with tlie facts of 
'polarization. The general idea <kf polarization must be 
illustrated hereafter; but we may here remark that 
Young and Frelsnel, who had adopted th^f undulatory 
theory, after being einbarrajised for some time by the 
new facts which were thus prc}i^3nted to their notice, 
at last saw that these Yacts might be explained by con- 
ceiving the vibrations to be transverse to the ray, the 
motions of the particles being not backwards and for- 
wards in the line in which the impulse travels, but to 
the right and left of that line. Tliis conception of 
transverse vibrations, though quite unforeseen, had 
nothing in it which was at all difficult to reconcile 
with the general notion of an undulation. ‘We have 
described an uncjulation, or wave, as a certain ^;ondi- 
tion or arrangement of the particles of the fluid succes- 
sively transfirred from one part of space to another : 
and it is easily conceivable that this arrangement or 
wave^ay be produced by a lateral transfer of the par- 
ticles from their quiescent •positions. This conception 
of transverse vibrations being accepted, #it was^found 
that the explanation df the phenomena of polarization 
and of those of interference* led to the sam^ theory 
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with a correspondence truly wonderful ; and this coin- 
cidence in the views, collected from two quite distinct 
classes of phenomena, was justly considered as an^ 
almost demonstrative evidence of the truth of tfiis 
undulatoiy theory. 

It remained to be considered whether the doctrine 
of transverse vibrations in a fluid could be reconciled 
with th^ -principles of Mechanics. And it was found 
that by making certain suppositions^ in which no in- 
herent improbabili^ existe^l, the •hypothesis of trans- 
verse vibratibns w^iild explaiii Jthe laws, both of inter- 
ference and of ♦ jsolarization of light, in air and in 
crystals* of all kinds, with a^surpi;izing fertility and 
fidelity. ^ * 

Thus the IJndulatory Theory of Light, like the Un- 
dulatory Theory Uf Sound, is recommended by its con- 
formity to the fundamental principle of the ^icondary 
Mechanical Sciences, that the medium must be sup- 
posed to transmit its peculiar impulses according to the 
laws of Mechanics. Although no one had previously 
dreamt of qualities being conveyed through a medium 
by such a process, yet when it is once suggested as 
the only mode of explaining some of the phenomena, 
there is nothing to prevent our accex)ting it entirely, 
as a satisfactory theory for all the known laws of 
Light. 

4. Heat . — With regard to Heat as with regard to 
Light, a fluid medium was necessarily assumed as the 
vehicle of the property. During the last centuiy, this 
medium was supj)0sed to be an emitted fluid. And 
many of the ascertained Laws of Heat, those which 
prevail with regard to its radiation more especially, 
were trell explained by this hypothesis ^ Other effects 
of heat, however, as for instance latent heat^^ and the 
change of consistence of bodies^, wefe notc.satisfaci»rily 
brought into connexion with the hypothesis j while ctm- 


* See* the Accofbt of the Tlieory of Exchanges, Hist. Ind. Sc. b. x. c. I 
sect# 2. r * . 

« Ib. c. jL sect. 3. * Ih.c.iL sect. ± 
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duction^^ which at first did not appear to result from 
the fundamental assumption, was to a cei-tain extent 
•ei^playied as internal radiation. 

But it was by no means clear that an Undulatory 
Theory of Heat might not be made to explain these 
phenomena equally well. Several philosof)hers inclined 
to such a theory ; and finaHy, Ampere showed that the 
doctrine that the heat of a body consists in tW^undula- 
tions of its particles propagated by means of the undu- 
lations of a medium,* mightibe so acilgusted as to explain 
all which the theory gyi emission dould explain, and 
moreover to account for facts and law* which were out 
of the reach of th£»fc thec^ry. About the same* time it 
was discovered by Brof. Forbes and M. i^’obili that 
mdiant heat is, under certain circumstances, polarized. 
NTow polarization had been most satirfactorilyex})lained 
by meant of transverse? undulations in the case of light ; 
while all attempts to modify tlie emission theory sq as 
to include polarization in it, had been found inefiectual. 
Hence this discovery was justl}^ con^dered as lending 
gi*eat countenance to the opinion that Heat consists in 
the vibrations of its proper mediunv 

But what is this medium^ , Is it the same by which 
the impressions of Light are corii^eyed? This is a diffi- 
cult question ; or rather it is one which we cannot at 
present hope to answer with certainty. No doubt the 
connexion between Light and Heat is so intimate and 
constant, that we can hardly refrain from considering 
them as affections of the same medium. But instead 
of attempting to erect our systems on such loose and 
general views of connexion, it is rather the business of 
the philosophers of the present day to determine the 
laws of the operation of heat, and its real relation to 
light, in order that we may afterwards be able to con- 
nect the thef)ries of the two qualities. Perhaps in a 
more advanced state of our knowledge we may be able 
to state it as an Axiom, that two Secondaiy Quali- 
ties, which are intimateiy^ connected in their causes 
and effects, must be affections* of the same JVJ^edium. 


® J&. c. i. Ibct. 7. 
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But at present it does not appear safe to proceed 
upon such a principle, although many writers, in their 
speculations both concerning Light and Heat, and con-« 
cerning other pi’operties, have not hesitated to do so. 

Some other consequences follow from the Idea of 
a Medium which must be the subject of another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER lY. 


Of the Measure of Secondary Qualities, 


Sect. I. — Scales oJ^Qualitie8%n general. 

T he ultimate o]^ject of our investigation in •each of 
the Secondary Mcclianical Sciences, is the jtiature 
of the processes by which the* sjiecial impressions of 
sound, light, and heat, are conveye^Jj and the modifi- 
cations wliich thes<5»j)roccsses are susceptible. And 
of this investigation, as we have seen, the necessary 
basis is the j)rincip]e, that these impressions are trans- 
mitted by nujaiis of a medium. * But before we arrive 
at this ultimate object, we may find it necessary to 
occupy ourselves with several iritermediiite objects : 
before we discover the catis^, it may be necessary to 
determine the Umjs of the phenom^jia. Even if we cannot 
immediately ascei'tain’the mechanism of light or heat, 
it may still be interesting and impoi'tant to arrange 
and measure the effects which we observe. 

The idea of a Medium affects our proceeding in this 
research also. We cannot measure Secondary qualities 
in the same manner in which we measure Primary 
qualities, by a mere addition of parts. There is tliis 
leading and remarkable difference, that wliile both 
classes of qualities are susceptible of changes of magni- 
tude, primary qualities increase by addition of exteu- 
siouf secondiyy, by augmentation of intensity. A si>ace 
is doubled when another equal space is placed by its 
side;^one weight joined to another makes up the sum 
of the two. But when oifce degree of warmth is com- 
bined with another, or one shi^de of rq^ colour with 
another, we cannot in like manner talk of thS sy/ttt. 
The component parts do n«t evidently retain their 
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separate existence; we cannot separate a strong green 
colour into two weaker ones, as we can separate a large 
force into two smaller. The increase is absorbed into^ 
the previous amount, and is no longer in evidence aS a 
part of the whole. And Miis is the difference which 
has given birth to the two words extended^ and in- 
te'iise. That is extended which has ‘ partes extra 
partes,’ ^^i^rts outside of pkrts: that is intense which 
becomes stronger by some indirect and unapparent 
increase of agency,^ like the stretching of the internal 
springs of k machine, as .the term intense implies. 
Extended magnitudes can at will be resolved into the 
parts of which they were originally composed, or any 
other v^hich the nature of their extension admits; their 
proportion is apparent \ they are directly and at once 
subject to^the reh^ions of number. Intensive magni- 
tudes cannot be resolved into smaller magnit^ides ; we 
can see that they differ, but we cannot tell in what 
proportion ; we have no direct measure of their quan- 
tity. How many tinges hotter than blood is boiling 
water? The answer cannot be given by the aid of our 
feelings of h^at alone. 

The difference, as we have said, is connected with 
the fundamental jjrinciple that we do not perceive 
Secondary qualities du’ectly, biA through a Medium. 
We have no natural apprehension of light, or sound, 
or heat, as they exist in the bodies from which they 
proceed, but only ixs they affect our organs. We can 
only measure them, therefore, by some Scale supplied 
by their effects. And thus while extended magnitudes, 
as space, time, are measurable directly and of them- 
selves ; intensive magnitudes, as brightness, loudness, 
heat, ere measurable only by artificial means and con- 
ventional scales. Space, time, measure themselves: 
the repetition of a smaller space, or <;ime, ^hile it ^jom- 
poses a larger one, measures it. But for light and 
heat we must have Photometers and Thermometers, 
which measure something vilxich is assumed to be an 
indication of Jhe qualify in question. In the one case, 
the mbde of applying the measure, and the meaning of 
the number resisting, are seen by intuition; in the 
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other, they are consequences of assumption and reason- 
ing. In the one case, they are Units, of which the 
^extension is made up ; in the other, they are Degrees 
h/wMch the intensity ascends. 

2. When we discover any property in a sensible 
quality, which at once refers us to number or space, 
we readily take this property as a measure ; and thus 
we make a transition from 1][uality to quant^^ Thus 
Ptolemy in the third chapter of the First Book of his 
Harmonics begins tlius : ^ As to t^e differences which 
exist in sounds both in ^'ii,ality and* in qitmitity, if we 
consider that difference wliich refers the acuteness 
and graveness, we cannot at once toll to wliich of the 
above two classes ih belongs, till we Lave considered 
the causes of such symptoms.’ * But at the end of the 
chapter, having satisfied himself ^lat graye sounds 
result fr(jm the magnitmde of the string or pipe, other 
things being equal, ho infers, ‘Thus the difference 
of acute and grave appears to be a difference of 
quantity^ 

In the same manner, in order tef form. Secondary 
Mechanical Sciences respecting any of th# other pro- 
perties of bodies, we ^nust reduce tfiese properties to a 
dependence upon quantity, and thus make them sub- 
ject to measurement. • We cannot obtain any sciential 
truths resj)ecting the con^arison of sensible qualities, 
till we have discovered mejisures and scales of the 
qualities which we have to consider ; and accordingly, 
some of the most important steps in such sciences have 
been tlie establishment of such measures and scales, 
and the invention of the requisite instruments. 

The formation of the mathematical sciences which 
rest upon the measures of the intensity of sensible 
qualities took place mainly in the course of tlie last 
centiiry. Pe^'haps 'we may consider Lambert, a mathe- 
matician who resided in Switzerland, and published 
about^ 1750? as the person who first clearly felt the 
importance of establishing such sciences. His Photo- 
metry, Pyrometry, and Hy^oipetry, ar;^ examples of 
the systematic reduction of sensible qualities '(light, 
heat, moisture) to modes of aumerical measurement. 
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We now proceed to speak of such modes of measure- 
ment with regard to the most obvious properties of 
l)odies. 


Sect. II . — The Musical Scale, 

3. The esfablishment of the Harmonic Canon, that 
is, of a Scale and Metxsure ©f the musical place of notes, 
in the iS!ition of higJi, and low, was the hrst step in the 
science of Harmonics. The i)erc^>ption of the differ- 
ences and reiation^ of muxsfcal sounds is the office of 
the sense of heai^ing; but these Mations are fixed, and 
i*endei*ed accurately recognizable by artificial means. 

‘ Indeed, in all the senses,’ P^:)remy truly says in 
the opening of his [Harmonics, ‘ the sense discovers 
what is (ipproximately true, and receives accuracy 
from another quarter : the reasop receives the a2)proxi- 
mately-true from another quarter, and. discovers the 
accurate truth.’ We can have no measures of sensible 
qualities which do not ultimately refer to the sense; — 
whethei’ they dd tliis immediately, as when we refer 
Colours to f^i assumed Standaid ; or mediately, as when 
we measure He«d* by Expansion, liaving 2)reviously 
found by an a])2)eal to ^nse that the exj)aiision in- 
creases with the he^. Such ••relations of sensible 
qualities cannot be described in words, and can only 
be apiu'eli ended by their approj)idate faculty. The 
faculty by which the relations pf sounds are aj^pre- 
hended is a mimical ear in the largest acceptation 
of the term. In this signification the faculty is nearly 
universal among men; for all i)ersongJ. have musical 
ears sufficiently delicate to understand and to imitate 
the mcriulations corresponding to various emotions in 
speaking; which modulations depend ‘upon the succes- 
sion of acuter and graver tones. These are the j’ela- 
tions now si)oken of, and these are plainly jjerceived 
by persons who have very imj)erfect musical ears, 
according to the common use of the plirase. Bift the 
relations of tones wliich occur in speaking are some- 
what ^ndefimte; and in formiiig that musical scale 
which is the basis 6 f our science upon the subject, we 
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take the most definite and marked of such relations of 
notes ; such as occur, not in speaking hut in singing. 
JThose musical relations of two sounds which we call 
octave, thefijbhf the fourth, the third, are recognized 
after a short familiarity with them. These chords or 
intervals are perceived to have each a pt^culiar charac- 
ter, which separates them from the relations of two 
, sounds taken at random, and makes it easy to know 
tlj^m when sung 0/ played on an instrument ; and for 
inost persons, not diffictilt tp sing the sounds in succes- 
sion exactly,* or nearly connect. Thes« musical relations, 
or concords, then, are the groundwork* of our musical 
. series of sounds. JBut l^ow are we t6 name tRese in- 
describable sensible characters? hc^ to refer, with un- 
erring accuracy, to a tyj^e winch* exists only in our 
own perceptions? We must have &V this purpose a 
S^cale an(i a Standard. • 

The Musical Scale is a series of eight notes, ascend- 
ing by certain steps from the first or key-note to the 
octave above it, each of the note* being fixed by such 
distinguishable musical relations as we have spoken of 
above. We may call these notes c,,d, e, i? o , a, b, c; 
and we may then say lhat G fe^dctermihed by its being 
a fifth above 0 ; D by its being a fourth below g ; E by 
its being a third abof e 0 ; and similarly of the rest. 
It will be recollected that the terms a fjlh, a fourth, a 
third, have hitherto been introduced as expressing 
certain simple and indescribable musical relations 
among sounds, which might have been indicated by 
any other names. Thus we might call the fifth the 
dominant, and the fourth the suhdominaid, as is done 
in one part of musical science. But the names we 
have used^ whicl^ are the common ones, are id fact 
derived from the number of notes which these inter- 
vals include iig the Scale obtained in the above manner. 
The notes, o, d, e, f, g, being five, the interval from c 
to G is^a fifth, and so of the rest. The fixation of this 
scale gave the means of inscribing exactly any note 
which occurs in the scale, and*the method is easily 
applicable to notes above and below fhis range; for in 
a series of sounds higher or lower by ap octaye than 
VOL. I. z 
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this standard series, the ear discovers a recurrence of 
the same relations so exact, that a person may some- 
times imagine he is producing the same notes as an- , 
other when he is singing the same air an octave fiigher. 
Hence the next eight notes may be conveniently de- 
noted by a repetition of the same letters, as the first ; 
thus, c, D, E, F, G, A, B, c, B, f g, a, h; and it is easy 
to devise a continuation of such cycles. And other ad- 
missible notes are designated by a further modification 
of the standard ones, as by makhig each note flat or 
sharp; whiclfi modification it is , not necessary here to 
consider, since oilr object is only to show how a standard 
is attainable, and' how it servers the ends of science. 

We' may observe, Jiowever, that the above is not an 
exact account of tlie first, or early Greek scale ; for 
that scal(f was foVnded on a primary division of the 
interval of two octaves (the e:Ctreme range #which it 
admitted) into five tetrachords, each tetrachord in- 
cluding the interval of a fourth. All the notes of 
this series had ^diffeirent names borrowed from this 
division^; thus mese was the middle or key-note; the 
note below was lichanos mesd^i, the next below was 
parypate the next lower, hypate rmsbn. The 

fifth above mese was diazeugmenon^ the octave was 
nete hyperholcedn. 

4. But supposing a complete system of such deno- 
minations established, how could it be with certainty 
and rigour applied? The human ear is fallible, the 
organs of voice imperfectly obedient ; if this were not 
so, there would be no such thing as a good ear or a 
good voice. What means can be devised of finding at 
will a perfect concord, a fifth or a fourth? Or sup- 
posing such concords fixed by an ack,nowledged autho- 
rity, how can they be referred to, and the authority 
adduced? How can we enact a Standard of sounds? 

A Standard was discovered in the Monochord, A 
musical string properly stretched, may be made fo pro- 
duce different notes, in proportion as we intercept a 
longe;: or shorter portion, and make this portion vi- 


J iBumey’s HisUtry o/Mwic, vol. i p. a8. 
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brate. The relation of the length of the strings which 
thus sound the two notes G and c is fixed and constant, 
and the same is true of all other notes. Hence the 
musical interval of any notes of which we know the 
places in the musical scale, may be reproduced by mea- 
suring the lengths of string which are known to give 
them. If c be of the lengl^h 180, D is 160, Eis 144, f 
is 135, G is 120; and thus the musical reiations are 
reduced to numerical relations, and the monochord is 
a complete and perfect T<ygometer.^ 

We have here takei^ t*lie length df the stiing as the 
measure of the tone : but we may observe that there is 
in us a necessary tendeijcy to assume* that the ground 
of this measure is tdbe sought^ in». some ulterior* cause ; 
and when we consider the matter further, we find this 
cfiuse in the frequency of these vibrjtJions ofl^he string. 
The tru4h that the ^me note must result from the 
same freqxiency of vibration is readily assented to on 
a slight suggestion of experience. Thus Mersenne®, 
when he undertakes to determine ^e frequency of 
vibrations of a given sound, says ‘Supponendum est 
quoscunque nervos et quaslibet cho^das unisonum faci- 
entes eundem efiicere numeirqm recur suum eodem vel 
equal! tempore, quod perpetui constat experienti^.’ 
And he proceeds to apply it to cases where experience 
could not verify this assertion, or at least had not 
verified it, as to that of pipes. 

The pursuit of these numerical relations of tones 
forms the science of Harmonics; of which here we do 
not pretend to give an account, but only to show, how 
the invention of a Scale and Nomenclature, a Standard 
and Measure of the tone of sounds, is its necessary 
basis. We will, therefore now proceed to splak of 
another subject; colour. 

Sect. HI . — Scales of Colour, 

5. The Prismatic Scafe of Colour . — A Scale of 
Colour must depend originally • upon difference^ dis- 


Harmonickt lib. li prop. 19. 
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cemible by the eye, as a scale of notes depends on 
differences perceived by the ear. In one respect the 
difficulty is greater in the case of the visible qualities, < 
for there are no relations of colour which the eye pecu- 
liarly singles out and distinguishes, as the ear selects 
and distinguishes an octave or a fifth. Hence we are 
compelled to take an arbiti;jary scale ; and we have to 
find one v^hich is fixed, and which includes a proper 
collection of colours. The prismatic^ spectrum^ or co- 
f loured image ^nroduc^sd whema small beam of light passes 
obliquely through hny transpare^ut surface (as the sur- 
face of a prism of glass,) offers an obvious Standard as 
far as it is applicable. Accor/iingly colours have, for 
variouj^ purposes, been designated by their place in the 
spectrum, ever since the time of Newton; and we have 
thus a mfeans of deferring to such colours as are in- 
cluded in the series red^ orange, yellow^ grem^ blue, 
violet^ indigo^ and the intermediate tints. 

But this scale is not capable of numerical precision. 
If the spectrum (;*ould^-be exactly defined as to its ex- 
tremities, and if these colours occupied always the 
same proportional t part of it, wq might describe any 
colour in the above series by the measure of its posi- 
tion. But the fact is otherwise. The spectrum is too 
indefinite in its boundaries to afford any distinct point 
from which we may commence our measures; and 
moreover the spectra produced by different transparent 
bodies differ from each other. Newton had supposed 
that the spectrum and its parts were the same, so long 
as the refraction was the same; but his successors 
discovered that, with the same amount of refraction in 
different kinds of glass, there are different magnitudes 
of the spectrum ; and what is still worse with reference 
to our present purpose, that the spectra from different 
glasses have the colours distributed m different propor- 
tions. In order, therefore, to make the spectrum the 
scale of colour, we must assume some fixed sub^^nce ; 
for instance, we may take^ water, and thus a series 
approaching to the colours of the rainbow will be our 
standard. But we should still *have an extreme diffi- 
culty int applpng such* a rule. The distinctions of 
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colour which the terms of common language express, 
are not used with perfect unanimity or with rigorous 
precision. What one person calls bluish green another 
calls greenish blue. Nobody can say what is the precise 
boundary between red and orange. Thus the prismatic 
scale of colour was incapable of mathematical exactness, 
and this inconvenience was felt up to our own times. 

But this difficulty was removed by ^a •urious dis- 
covery of Wollaston and Fraunhofer; who found that 
there are, in the Solar spectrumf certain fine blacky 
Lines whicli occupy ^ ^definite pl^e in* the series of 
colours, and can be observed wdth perfect precision. 
We have now no unijertainty as to what coloured 
light we are speakiilg of, when vje describe it as that 
part of the spectrum in which Fraunhofer’s Line c or 
D occurs. And thus, by this discorery, th<® prismatic 
spectrum of sunlight l^ecame, for certain purposes, an 
exact Chroinatometer. 

6. NewtoTbS Scale of Colours. — Still, such a stand- 
ard, though definite, is arbitrary ai^d seemingly ano- 
malous. The lines a, b, c, b, &c., of Fraunhofer’s 
spectrum are distributed without any ap{)arent order 
or law; and we do not, in^bjiis way,*obtain numerical 
measures, which is what, in all cases, we desire to 
have. Another discovery of Newton, however, gives^ 
us a spectrum containing the same colours as the pris- 
matic spectrum, but produced in another way, so that 
the colours have a numerical relation. I speak of the 
laws of the Colours of Thin Plates. The little rainbows 
which we sometimes see in the cracks of broken glass 
are governed by fixed and simple laws. The kind of 
colour produced at any point depends on the thickness 
of the thin plate, of air included in the fissure. ‘If the 
thickness be eight-millionths of an inch, the colour is 
oraifge, if fifteen-r&illionths of an inch, we have green, 
and so on ; and thus these numbers, which succeed each 
otheii in a regular order from red to indigo, give a 
numerical measure of each Colour; which measure, when 
we pursue the subject, we find i* one of the basej of all 
optical “tjjieory. The ‘series of colours obtained fisom 
plates of air of gradually incSbeasing thij5knes| is called 
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NewtorCs Scale of Colours; but we may observe that 
this is not precisely what we are here speaking of, a 
scale of simple colours; it is a series produced by < 
certain combinations, resulting from the repetition of 
the first spectrum, and is mainly useful as a standard 
for similar phenomena, and not for colour in general. 
The real scale of colour is tp be found, as we have said, 
in the numbers which express the thickness of the 
producing film; — in the length of a jit in Newton’s 
(phraseology, ^ or tho^ lengtlic. of an* undulation in the 
modern theory. 

7 . Scales of Impure Colours. — The standards just 
spoken of include (mainly at least) only pure and simple 
colour^; and however cpmplete thfese standards may be 
for certain objects o^ the science of optics, they are in- 
sufficient fijr other* purposes. They do not enable us to 
put in their place mixed and Impure colouiw;. And 
there is, in the case of colour, a difficulty already 
noticed, which does not occur in the case of sound; 
two notes, when ^sounded together, are not necessarily 
heard as one ; they are recognized as still two, and as 
forming a cdncord a discord. But two colours form 
a single colour ; and the ,.eye cannot, in any way, dis- 
tinguish between a green compound of blue and yellow, 
and the simple, undecjomposable green of the spectrum. 
By composition of three or more colours, innumerable 
new colours may be generated which form no part of 
the prismatic series; and by such compositions is 
woven the infinitely varied web of colour which forms 
the clothing of nature. How are we to classify and 
arrange all the possible colours of objects, so that each 
shall have a place and name? How shall we find a 
chromhtometer for impure as well as for pure colour? 

Though no optical investigations have depended on 
a scale of impure colours, such a scale has «been wanted 
and invented for other purposes ; for instance, in order 
to identify and describe objects of natural history. 
Not to speak of earlier essays, we may notice Werner’s 
Nomepclature* of Coleurs, devised for the purpose of 
deacribing mineral*. This scale <5f colour was .far supe- 
rior to ^ny wjiich had |ireviously been promulgated. 
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It was, indeed, arbitrary in the selection of its degrees, 
and in a great measure in their arrangement ; and the 
colours were described by the usual terms, though 
gfineiUlly with some added distinction; as hlachish 
green, bluish green, apple-green, eimrald-green. But 
the great merit of the scale was its giving a fixed con- 
ventional meaning to these terms, so that they lost 
much of their usual vaguehess. Thus appl^-green did 
not mean the colour of any green apple casually taken ; 
but a certain definite colour whicj;i the student was to 
bear in mihd, whether •c^f not lie# had fever seen an^ 
apple of that exact liuS. The words w^re not a descrip- 
tion, but a record^ of the colour : tlie memory was to 
retain a sensation, iH)t a name. , 

The imperfection of the system (arising from its 
arbitrary form) was its incomplete:^css : hojrever well 
it serve^ for the refertnce of the colours which it did 
contain, it was applicable to no others; and thus though 
Werner’s enumeration extended to more than a hun- 
dred colours, tliere occur in ^ature a still greater 
number which cannot be exactly described by means 
of it. ^ 

In such cases the hnclassed colour is, by the Weme- 
.rians, defined by stating it* as intermediate between 
two others : thus wtf have an object described as be- 
tween emerald-green and grass-green. The eye is 
capable of perceiving a gradation from one colour to 
another; such as may be produced by a gradual mix- 
ture in various ways. And if we image to ourselves 
such a mixture, we can compare with it a given colour. 
But in employing this method we have nothing to tell 
us in what part of the scale we must seek for an approxi- 
mation to our unclassed colour. We have no wle for 
discovering where we are to look for the boundaries of 
thc^definititjn of ^ colour which the Wernerian series 
does not supply. For it is not always between con- 
tiguous members of the series that the undescribed 
colour is found. If we •place emerald-green between 
apple-green and grass-green, we may yet have a colour 
intermediate between emerald-green and leeK-green; 
and, in Tact, the Wernerian aeries oT colours is destitute 
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of a principle of self-arrangement and gradation ; and 
is thus necessarily and incurably imperfect. 

8. We should have a complete Scale of Colours,^ 
if we could form a series including all colour^, and 
arranged so that each colour was intermediate in its 
tint between tjie adjacent terms of the series ; for then, 
whether we took many or few of the steps of the 
series for ^ur standard terms, the rest could be sup- 
plied by the law of continuity; and, any given colour 
would either correspond to one of the steps of our scale 
or fall between twc intermedi^ttg ones. The invention 
of a Chromatometer for Impure Colours, therefore, 
required that wer should be ajble tg form all possible 
colours by such intermediation in a systematic man- 
ner ; that is, by the Vnixture or combination of certain 
elementary coloul-^ according to a simple rule: and 
we are led to ask whether su6h a process .^as been 
shown to be possible. 

The colours of the prismatic spectrum obviously do 
form a continuous series; green is intermediate be- 
tween its neighbours yellow and blue, orange between 
red and yellww; ai^d if we suppose the two ends of the 
spectrum bent round to n^^et each other, so that the 
arrangement of the colours may be circular, the violet 
and indigo will find their appropriate place between 
\ihe blue and red. And all the interjacent tints of 
the spectrum, as well as the ones just named, will 
result from such an arrangement. Thus all the pure 
colours are produced by combinations two and two of 
three primary colours. Red, Yellow, and Blue : and the 
question suggests itself whether these three are not 
really the only Primary Colours, and whether all the 
impure colours do not arise from mixtures of the three 
in various proportions. There are various modefi( in 
which this suggestion may be applied to the construc- 
tion of a scale of colours; but the simplest, and the one 
which appears really to verify the conjecture th^t all 
possible colours may be so exhibited, is the following. 
A certain conjbination, of red, yellow, and blue, will 
produce black, or pure grey, and when diluted, will 
give all the shades of grby which intervene ’between 
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black and white. By adding various shades of grey, 
then, to pure colours, we may obtain all tlie possible 
^temaiy combinations of red, yellow, and blue; and in 
this way it is foimd that we exhaust the range of 
colours. Thus the circle of pure colours of which we 
have spoken may be accompanied by .several other 
circles, in which these colours are tinged with a less or 
greater shade of grey ; and m this manner ji, is found 
that we have a p^fect chromatometer; every possible 
colour being^ exhibiifed eitljer exa^ly or by means of, 
approximate and contigifous limits. • The arrangement 
of coloui's has been brought into thi« final and com- 
plete form by M.*Meri^6e, whose Chromatic Scale is 
published by M. Mirbel in his Elements of Botany, 
We may observe that such a siSindard affords us a 
numerical exponent for every colors by means of the 
proporti(|ns of the thj?ee primary colours which com- 
pose it ; or, expressing the same result otherwise, by 
means of the pure colour which is involved, and the 
proportion of grey by which it ia rendered impure. In 
such a scale the fundamental elements would be the 
precise tints of red, yellow, and bljie wlii^h are found 
or assumed to be primaiy; tjie numeilcal exponents of 
each colour would depend upon, the arbitrary number 
of degrees which we interpose between each two pri- 
mary colours; and between each pure colour and abso-* 
lute blackness. No such numerical scale has, however, 
as yet, obtained general acceptation'*. 


* The reference to Fraumhofer'a 
ImeSt AS a means of determining the 
place of a colour in f^e prismatic 
series, has been objected to, because, 
as is asserted, th%colourif which are 
in the neighbourhood of each line 
vary with the position of the sun, 
state of*the atmosphere and t^ie like.. 
It is very evident that coloured light 
refracted by the prism will not give 
the same si^ectrum as white light 
The iQ)ectrum given by white light is 


of course the one here meant. It is 
an usual practice of optical experi- 
menters to refer to the colours of 
such a spectrum, defining them by 
Fraunhofer’s Lines. 

I do not know whether it needs 
explanation that the ‘first spectrum’ 
in Newton’s rings is a ring of the 
prismatic colours. 

I hive hot had*an opportimity of 
consultings Lambert’s PkotowelriAy 
stve de nwnturaj^t gradfl}f\u Vmiinis, 
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Sect. IV . — Scales of LigJvt, 

9. Photometer. — Another instrument much needec^ 
in optical researches is a Photometer^ a measurd of the 
intensity of light. In this case, also, the organ of sense, 
the eye, is tlje ultimate judge ; nor has any effect of 
light, as light, yet been discovered which we can sub- 
stitute fo:(j. such a judgment All instruments, such as 
that of Leslie, which employ the heating effect of light, 

I or at least all thaji have hitherto been proposed, are 
inadinissibld as photometer^ ‘ But though the eye can 
judge of two surfaces illuminated by light of the same 
colour,* and can determine when, they are equally 
bright, or which is the brigfiteiij the eye can by no 
means decide at sight* the proportion of illumination. 
How mu^h in suph judgments we are affected by con- 
trast, is easily seen when we consider how different is 
the apparent brightness of the moon at mid-day and at 
midnight, though the light which we receive from her 
is, in fact, the same at both periods. In order to apply 
a scale in this *case, we must take advantage of the 
kno-vvii nuieieHcal relations of light. We are certain 
that if all other illumination bfe excluded, two equal 
luminaries, under the ^sanie circumstances, will produce 
an illumination twice as grealf as one does; and we 
•^can easily prove, from mathematical considerations, 
that if light be not enfeebled by the medium through 
which it passes, the illumination on a given surface 
will diminish as the square of the distance of the lumi- 
nary increases. If, therefore, we can by taking a frac- 
tion thus known of the illuminating effect of one 
luminary, make it equal to the total effect of another, 
of which equality the eye is a competent judge, we 
compare the effects of the two luminaries. In order to 
make this comiiarison we may, with Bui^ford, lopk at 
the shadows of the same object made by the two lights. 


cdlorwm^ et umbra;, published in 1760, * present work is not intended to be 
norMa^er’sCcmm^ritatiodeASlnitate complete as a history; and I hope I 
(1758), in whidj, I believe, have^given sufficient historical detail 
he describ|^s a chromatometer. Ihe to answer its philosophical purpose. 
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or with Ritchie, we may view the brightness produced 
on two contiguous surfaces, framing an apparatus so 
i;hat the equality may be brought about by proper 
adjustment; and thus a measure will become practica- 
ble. Or we may employ other methods as was done 
by Wollaston who reduced the light c£ the sun by 
observing it as reflected from a bright globule, and 
thus found the light of the sun to be io,oc»d,ooo,ooo 
times that of Sirius, the brightest fixed star. All these 
methods are maccurjffce, eveju as methods of compari- 
son ; and do not ofier ^|iy -fixed or convenient numeri- 
cal standard; but none better have jot been devised’. 

10. Cyanomeieiy. — A%we thus measure the ^bright- 
ness of a colourless light, we may measure the intensity 
of any particular colour in the same way; that is, by 
applying a standard exhibiting the ^'adati(Ais of the 
colour intquestion till '^e find a shade which is seen to 
agree with the proposed object. Such an instrument 
we have in the Cyanometer^ which was invented by 
Saussure for the purpose of meiumring^the intensity of 
the blue colour of the sky. We may introduce into 
such an instrument a numerical scal^, but ttie numbers 
in such a scale will be altogtA^icr arbiti-ary. 

Sect. Y. — Scales of Heat. 

1 1. Thermometers. — ^When we proceed to the sensa- 
tion of heat, and seek a measure of that quality, we 
find, at first sight, new difficulties. Our sensations of 
this kind are more fluctuating than those of vision ; for 
we know that the same object may feel warm to one 
hand and cold to another at the same instant, if the 
hands have been previously cooled and warmed i^spec- 
tively. Nor can we obtain here, as in the case of light, 
self-erident i^merifcal relations of the heat communi- 
cated in given circumstances ; for we know that the 


* PhU , Trans . 1820, p. 19. 

* Improved Photometers have^been heil; *but they depend upcii prin- 
devised by Professor Wheatstone, cijgles siraiJar to those mentionedrin 
Professor Potter, and Professor Stein- the text. 
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effect so produced will depend on the warmth of the 
body to be heated, as well as on that of the source of 
,heat; the summer sun, which warms our bodies, will 
not augment the heat of a red-hot iron. The cause of 
the difference of these cases is, that bodies do not 
receive the v'^hole. of their heat, as they receive the 
whole of their light, from the immediate influence of 
obvious eFtemal agents, iliere is no readily-discovered 
absolute cold, corresponding to the. absolute darkness 
, which we can easily prodijce or imagine., Hence we 
should be greatly %t a loss to c^vise a Thermometer^ if 
we did not fin(> an indirect effect of heat sufficiently 
constaiit and measurable to ap.swer*tliis purpose. We 
discover, however, ^tuch an effect in the expansion of 
bodies by the effect *V)f iieat. 

1 2. Many obvious phenomena show that air, under 
given circumstances, expands b;f the effect ofAieat; the 
same is seen to be true of liquids, as of water, and 
spirit of wine \ and the property is found to belong also 
to the metalliq fluid, quicksilver. A more careful 
examination showed that the increase of bulk in some 
of these bcMies by increase of Heat was a fact of a 
nature sufficiently constant and regular to afford a 
means of measuring that previously intangible quality ; 
and the Thermometer was invented. There were, how- 
* ever, many difficulties to overcome, and many points 
to settle, before this instrument was fit for the purposes 
of science. 

An explanation of the way in which this was done 
necessarily includes an important chapter of the history 
of Thermotics. We must now, therefore, briefly notice 
historically the progress, of the Thermometer. The 
leadiflg steps of this progress, after the first invention 
of the instalment, were — ^The establishment of fioned 
points in the thermometric scale— ^The ^omparisbn of 
the scales of different sulfetances — And the reconcile- 
ment of these differences by some method of* inter- 
preting them as indication^ of the absolute quaMity of 
hea;t, ^ 

4,13. It would ^occupy too ihuch space to give in 
detail tlje hifejory of the*’successive attempts by which 
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these steps were effected. A thermometer is described 
by Bacon under the title Vitrum Calendared this was 
jin air thermometer. Newton used a thermometer of 
linfteed»oil, and he perceived that the first step requi- 
site to give value to such an instrument was to fix its 
scale; accordingly he proposed his Scala Graduum 
Oaloris^. But when thermometers of dilierent liquids 
were compared, it appeared,* from their discj^epancies, 
that this fixation of the scale of heat was more difficult 
than had been supposed. It was.^ however, effected. 
Newton had* taken freezing water, ®r ratiler thawing 
snow, as the zero of hill scale, which is really a fixed 
point; Halley and^Amontons discovered (in 1693 and 
1702) that the heat pf toiling water is another, fixed 
point ; and Daniel Gabriel Fahlenteit, of Dantzig, by 
carefully applying these two standard^points, produced, 
about 1744, thermometers, which were constantly con- 
sistent with each other. This result was much admired 
at the time, and was, in fact, the solution of the 
problem just stated, the fixation g/ the scale of heat. 

14. But the scale thus obtained ii# a conventional 
not a natural scale. It depends upon the lluM employed 
for the thermometer. * The progress of* expansion from 
the heat of freezing to that of boiling water is differ- 
ent for mercury, oil, water, spirit of wine, air. A 
degree of heat which is half-way between these two 
standard points according to a mercurial thermometer, 
will be below the half-way point in a spirit thermome- 
ter, and above it in an air thermometer. Each liquid 
has its own march in the course of its expansion. Deluc 
and others compared the marches of various liquids, 
and thus made what we may call a concordance of ther- 
mometers of various kinds. 

15. Here the ‘question further occurs : Is there not 
%omQ^nMural^mea 9 mre of the degrees of heat? It ap- 
pears certain that there must be such a measure, and 
that W means of it all the scales of different liquids 
must be reconciled. STet this does not seem to have 
occurred at once to men’s mind^ Delu^ in speaking 


« FhH, X701. 
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of the researches which we have just mentioned, says^ 

‘ When I undertook these experiments, it never once 
came into my thoughts that they could conduct m^ 
with any probability to a table of real degrees df hdat. 
But hope grows with success, and desire with hope.’ 
Accordingly he pursued this inquiry for a long course 
of years. 

What |ire the principles by which we are to be 
guided to the true measure of heat? Here, as in all 
the sciences of thi^^ class, we have the general princi- 
ple, that thd secondary quality. Heat, must be supposed 
to be perceived in some way bj^ a material Medium or 
Fluid. « If we take that which is, pQ^rhaps, the simplest 
form this hypothesis, tha^ the heat depends upon 
the quantity of this*fluid, or Caloric^ which is present, 
we shall ^ find th|it we are led to propositions which 
may serve as a foundation fo» a natural njeasure of 
heat. The Method of Mixtures is one example of such 
a result. If we mix together two pints of water, one 
hot and one cold, is ^t not manifest that the tempera- 
ture of the mixifure must be midway between the two? 
Each of tin? two ]^ortions brings with it its own heat. 
The whole heatyt or calori^ of tlie mixture is the sum 
of the two; and thc^heat of each half must be th(| 
half of this sum, and therefore its temperature musr 
be intermediate between the temperatures of the equal 
portions which were mixed. Deluc made experiments 
founded upon this principle, and was led by them to 
conclude that ‘the dilatations .of mercury follow an 
accelerated march for successive equal augmentations 
of heat.’ 

But there are various circumstances which prevent 
this laethod of mixtures from being so satisfactory as 
at first sight it seems to promise to fie. The different 
capacities for heai of different substance^, and e^n of 
the same substance at different temperatures, introduce 
much difficulty into the experiments; and this jath of 
inquiry has not yet led to a satisfactory result. 


7 Modify di t^Aimosplu Z782, p. 303. 


t 
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16. Another mode of inquiring into tlie natural 
measure of heat is to seek it by researches on the law 

cooling of hot bodies. If we assume that the pro- 
ceiSfe of cooling of hot bodies consists in a certain ma- 
terial heat flying ofl‘, we may, by means of certain 
probable hyj)otheses, determine mathematically the law 
according to which the temperature decreases as time 
goes on ; and we may assunfe that to be the Jirue mea- 
sure of teniperatiyre which gives to the experimental 
law of cooling the mdst simple and probable form. 

It appears? evident frctoj'the mosi obvibus concep- 
tions which we can fdtm of the manner in which a 
body parts with its ^superabundant heat, that the hotter 
a body is, the faster, it cools ; though it is not clear 
without experiment, by what l^fw «the rate of cooling 
will depend upon the heat of thc^^body. , Newton 
took for granted the mi)st simple and seemingly natu- 
ral law of this dependence: he supposed the rate of 
cooling to be 'proportional to the temperature, and 
from tliis supposition he could deduce the temperature 
of a hot ii’on, calculating from the oi’igtnal temperature 
and the time during which it had beeif ctoling. By 
calculation founded oh such^a basis, be graduated his 
thermometer. 

17. But a little further consideration showed that 
the rate of cooling of a hot body depended upon the • 
temperature of the surrounding bodies, as well as upon 
its own temperature. Pre vest’s Theory of Exchanges'^ 
was propounded with a view of explaining this depend- 
ence, and was generally accepted. According to this 
theory, all bodies radiate heat to one another, and are 
thus constantly giving and receiving heat; and a body 
which is hotter than surrounding bodies, cools itself, 
and warms the surrounding bodies, by an exchange of 
heat ibr heat^n winch they are the gainers. Heliee if 
B be the temperature of the •bodies, or of the space, by 
which^the hot body is surrounded, and 0 + t the tempe- 
rature of the hot bodyf the»rate of cooling Vill depend 


‘ Becherches mr la Chaleur^ 1791. Ind. Sc. b. z. c. i. sect. 2. 
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upon the excess of *the radiation for a temperature 
above the radiation for a temperature 0, 

Accordingly, in the admirable researches of MM. 
Dulong and Petit upon the cooling of bodies, "^as 
assumed that the rate of cooling of the hot body was 
represented by the excess of F (^ + 1) above F(^) ; where 
F represented some mathematical function^ that is, 
some expj;ession obtained 'by arithmetical operations 
from the temperatures and 0; although what these 
operations are to l^e, was left undecided, and was in 
fact determined by the exporfements. An‘d the result 
of their investigfitions was, tha^ the function is of this 
kind : Mhen the i)emperature increg^ses by equal inter- 
vals, the function increases in a« continued geometric 
proportion®. This wa^, in fact, the same law which 
had been,- assume^ by Kewton and others, with this 
difference, that they had neglected the terpa which 
depends uj)on the temperature of the surrounding 
space. 

1 8 . This law fall^ in so well with the best concep- 
tions we can forfn of the mechanism of cooling upon 
the suppositioh of a radiant fluid caloric, that it gives 
great probability to the sc^le of temperature on which 
the simplicity of the result depends. Now the tempe- 
ratures in the formulae just referred to were expressed 
•by means of the air thermometer. Hence MM. Du- 
long and Petit justly state, that while all difierent sub- 
stances employed as thermometers give different laws 
of thermotical phenomena, their own success in obtain- 
ing simple and general laws by means of the air ther- 
mometer, is a strong recommendation of that as the 
natural scale of heat. They add^®, ‘The well-known 
unifoimity of the principal physical^ properties of all 
gases, and especially the perfect identity of their laws 
of dilatation by heat, [a very important^ disco veity^ of 


^ The formulaVor the rate of cool- «the bhtly, the state of its surface, and 
Ing Is where thaqoim- ofterdicum8tances.-ilnn.Chim.TU. 

titjj m depends upon tlif nature of * 

AivncU^ de Chim/Ut vlL 153. 
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Dalton and Gkiy Liissac **,] make it very probable that 
in this class of bodies the disturbing causes have not 
.the same influence as in solids and liquids; and conse- 
qifentJJ^ that the changes of bulk produced by the 
action of heat are here in a more immediate depend- 
ence on the force which produces them.’ • 

19. Still we cannoji consider this point as settled 
till we obtain a more complete theoretical insight into 
the nature of hea^ itself. If it be true that heat con- 
sists in the vibrations of a fluid,# then, although, as 
Ampere has* shown tlfe» laws of t‘adiat*on will, on 
mathematical grounds, be the same as* they are on the 
hypothesis of emissiion, cannot consider* the natural 
scale of heat as detm^mined, till jv'c have discovered 
some means of measuring the calbrifei*ous vibrations 
as we measure luminiferous vibratioiiS. W (i «hall only 
know wl^t the quantity of heat is when we know 
what heat itself is ; — ^when we have obtained a theory 
whicli satisfactorily explains the manner in which the 
substance or medium of heat produces i|s effects. When 
we see how radiation and conduction, dilatation and 
liquefaction, are all produced by moqhanical changes of 
the same fluid, we shall theij ^see what the nature of 
that change is which dilatation.really measures, and 
what relation it bears to any more proj)er standard of 
heat. 

We may add, that while our thermotical theory is 
still so imperfect as it is, all attempts to divine the 
true nature of the relation between light and heat are 
premature, «and must be in the highest degree insecure 
and visionary. Speculations in which, from the general 
assumption of a caloriferous and luminiferous medium, 
and from a few facts arbitrarily selected and Idbsely 
analysed, a general theory of light and heat is as- 
serted^ are entirely Yoreign to the course of inductive 
science, and cannot lead to ally stable and substantial 
truth. ^ 

20. Other Inatrvm^nts^for meamrmg Heat — It 
does not belong to our preseitt 4)urpose»to spe^ of 

n Kiat. Xnd, Sc. b. x. c. iL sect. x. 

VOL. I. 
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instruments of which the object is to measure, not sen- 
sible qualities, but some effect or modification of the 
cause by which such qualities are produced : such, for, 
instance, are the Calorimeter^ employed by LaVoisfer 
and Laplace, in order to compare the Specific Heat of 
different substances; and the Actinometer, invented by 
Sir John Herschel, in order to determine the effect of 
the Sun's Pays by means of the heat which they com- 
municate in a given time; wliich, effect is, as may 
readily be supposedc; very (Afferent under different cir- 
cumstances of atmosphere aiM ^position. The laws of 
such effects m^y be valuable contributions to our 
knowleclge of heat, but the ^ interpretation of them 
must depend on a previous knowledge of the relations 
which temperature* bears to heat, according to the 
views just explained. 

Sect. YI . — Scales of other Qualities. 

21. Before quitting the subject of the measures of 
sensible qualities, we may observe that there are seve- 
ral other siich qualities for which it would be neces- 
sary to have scales and ii^eans of measuring, in order 
to make any approach to science on such subjects. 
This is true, for instance, of Tastes and Smells. Indeed 
some attempts have been made towards a classifica- 
tion of the Tastes of sapid substances, but these have 
not yet assumed any satisfactory or systematic charac- 
ter; and I am not aware that any instrument has 
been suggested for measuring either the Flavour or 
the Odour of bodies which possess such qualities. 

22 . Quality of Sounds . — The same is true of that 
kind^f difference in sounds which is, peculiarly termed 
their Quality; that character by which, for instance, 
the sound of a flute differs from that oR a haiafcbois, 
when the note is the sanie; or a ^voman’s voice from 
a boy’s. 

23 . AriwukattA ASbw72^5.*--There is also in sounds 
another difference, o£, which the nature is still obscure, 
h\\t in reducing ,which to rulb, and consequently to 
measur^, some progress has nevertheless been made. 
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I speak of the differences of sound considered as a/rtir 
culate. Classifications of the sounds of the usual alpha- 
J^ets have been frequently proposed; for instance, that 
which ?irranges the Consonants in the following groups, : 


Sharp. 

Flat. 

Sharp Aspirate. 

Flat Aspiyate. 

Nasal 

P 

b 

Ph,(/) 

bh (v) 

m 

k 

g (hard) 

kh’ 

gh 

ng 

t 

d 

th (sharp) 

th (flat) 

n 

s 

z 

ah 

^h 



It is easily perceived tliat ^)he relatioq^ of the sounds 
in each of these horizontal lines are, analogous ; and 
accordingly the rul^s of derivation and modification of 
words in several languages pr«)cc^d upon such ana- 
logies. In the same manner the Vowels^nisiy be arranged 
in an order depending on their soun8. But to make 
such arraftgements fixed and indisputable, we ought to 
know the mechanism by which such modifications are 
caused. Instruments have been invented by which 
some of these sounds can be imitated; and if such 
instruments could be made to produ®e ^the above 
series of articulate sounds, by connected and regular 
processes, we should find, in ^he process, a measure of 
the sound produced. This has been in a great degree 
effected for the Yowels by Professor Willises artificial 
mode of imitating them. For he finds that if a musical 
reed be made to sound through a cylindrical pipe, we 
obtain by gradually lengthening the cylindrical pipe, 
the series of vowels i, e, a, o, u, with intermediate 
sounds^®. In this instrument, then, the length of the 
pipe would determine the vowel, and might be used 
numerically to express it. Such an instrumeiy; so 
employed would be a measure of vowel quality, and 
might be called a Piikongometer, 

Our business at present, ho^vever, is not with instru- 
ments which might be devised for measuring sensible 
qualiti(8fe, but with thjjse y^hich have been so used, 
and have thus been the basis of the sciences in which 


Comd. Tforw. toL fli. p. 339* 
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such qualities are treated of ; and this we have now- 
done suffioieiitly for our present purpose. 

24. There is another Idea which, though hitherto- 
very vaguely entertained, has had considerable influ- 
ence ill the formation, both of the sciences spoken of 
in the present Book, and on others which will here- 
after come under our notice > namely, the Idea of 
Polarity, c- This Idea will be the subject of the ensuing 
Book. And although this Idea forms a part of the 
basis of various otlinr extepsive jfortioiis of science, as 
Optics and Chenlistry, it o^b^pies so peculiarly con- 
spicuous a placb in speculations belonging to what I 
have termed* the Mechanico-C^hemical Sciences, (Mag- 
netism and Electricy ty^,) that I shall designate the dis- 
cussion of the Ide?i of Polarity as the Philosophy of 
those Sciences. * 
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Endonnant k cescd|^tf8 le nom j’appelerai polarisation 

la modification qui donhe a la lumikre des propridt^s relatives k 
ces poles. ^J’ai tard<^ jusqu’k present k admettre ce terme dans 
la description des ph^nomknes physiques dont il est q lestion ; je 
n*ai pas oa6 I’introduire dans les m^moifes oil j*ai public mes 
demikres experiences ; mais les varietes qu’offre ce nouveau 
phenomkne^ et la djfficult<C de les decrire, me foroent k admettre 
cette nouvelle expression, qui signifie simplement la modification 
que la lumi^ri a subie en acqu^rant d^ nouvelles propridtes qui 
ne sont pas relatives k la direction du rayon, mais seulement k 
ses cdtes consideres k angles droits et dans un plan perpendicu* 
laire k sa direction. 

Malus (i8ii), de Inst, tom. xi. p. io6. 



BOOK V. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICO-OHEMICAL 
SCIENCES. 


, CHAPTEK I. 

Attempts at the Scientific Application of the 
Idea of Polarity. 


I. TN some of the mechanical sciences, as Magnet- 
X ism and Optics, the phei^mena are found to de- 
pend upon position (the position of lihe magnet, or of 
the ray of light,) in a peculiar alternate* manner. This 
dependence, as it wiis fir^t apprehended, was repre- 
sented by means of certain conceptions of space and 
force, as for instance Iby considering the two Poles of a 
magnet. But in all such modes of representing thesfe 
alternations by the conceptions borrowed from other 
ideas, a closer examination detected something super- 
fluous and something defective ; and in propoi-tion as 
the view which philosophers took of this relation was 
gradually purified from these incongruous elements, 
and was rendered more general and abstract by the 
discovery of analogous; properties in new casesjiit was 
perceived that the relation could not be adequately 
apprehended without considering it as invol^ng a 
peculiar and independent Idea, which we may designate 
by the term Polarity. 

We shall trace soiaffe o^the forms in which this Idea 
lias manifested itself in the ^istoxy qf "" science. In 
doing so we shall not begin, as in pther Books V)f this 
work we have done, by spealdng of the notion as it is 
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employed in common use : for the relation of Polarity 
is of so abgitract and technical a nature, that it is not 
employed, at least in any distinct and obvious manner, 
on any ordinarj’’ or practical occasions. Thd id?ia 
belongs peculiarly to the region of speculation : in 
persons of coipmon habits of thought it is probably 
almost or quite undeveloped ; and even most of those 
whose min^ls have been long occupied by science, find 
a diflficulty in apprehending it in i^s full generality 
^and abstraction, and^stript of all irrelevant hypothesis. 

2 . MagriAci8m.-^-T\ie nam/3*and the notion of Poles 
were first adopted in the case^ of a magnet. If we 
have twV) magnets, their extremities, attract and repel 
each other alternatively. If thewfirst end of the one 
attract the first end V)f the other, it repels the second 
end, and ^onversVly. In order to express this rule 
conveniently, the two ends of each magnet ivye called 
the north pole and the south pole respectively, the 
denominatioiis being borrowed from the poles of the 
earth and heavens. These poles,’ as Gilbert says*, 
‘ regulate the mcitions of the celestial spheres and of 
the earth, Cn' like manner the magnet has its poles, 
a northern and southern pne ; ceitain and determined 
points constituted by nature in the stone, the primary 
terms of its motions and effects, the limits and go- 
vernors of many actions and virtues.’ 

The nature of the opposition of properties of which 
we speak may be stated thus : 

The North pole of one magnet attracts the South 
pole of another magnet. 

The North pole of one magnet repels the North pole 
of another magnet. 

ThetSouth pole of one magne^ repels the South pole 
of another magnet. 

The South pole of one magnet (Utract^ the Nc^rth 
pole of another magnet. • • 

It will be observed that the contrariety of position 
which is indicated by putting tlhs South pole for the 
North pole ill , either is accompanied by tlie 
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oppositionu of mechanical effect which is expressed by 
changing attraction into repulsion and repulsion into 
attraction: and thus we have the general feature of 
Polarfty, — A contrast of properties corresponding to a 
contrast of positions. 

3. Electricity , — When the phenomena of Electri- 
city came to be studied, it appeared that they involved 
relations in some ^’espects *analogous to tli^se of mag- 
netism. ^ 

Two kinds of electricity wer§ distinmiished, the* 
positive and the negative; and it tippeared that two 
bodies electrized posAively, or two* electrized nega- 
tively, repelled each otljer, like two n'ortk or t^o south 
magnetic poles; wliik) a positively and a negatively 
electrized body attracted eacK other, like the north 
and south poles of two magnets. Ijf conductors of an 
oblong Ijprm, the eleoifcricity could easily be made .to 
distribute itself so that one end should bo positively 
and one end negatively electrized; and then such 
conductors acted on each oth^ exactly as magnets 
would do. 

But in conductors, however elcctrizedf there is no 
peculiar point which can pe|*manently be considered as 
the pole. The distribution of electricity in the con- 
ductor depends upon External circumstances : and thus, 
although the phenomena offer the general character of 
polarity — alternative results corresponding to alterna- 
tive positions, — they cannot be referred to poles. Some 
other mode of representing the forces must be adopted 
than that which makes them emanate from permanent 
points as in a magnet. 

The phenomena of attraction and repulsion in elec- 
trized bodies were conveniently represent(3d byineans 
of the hypothesis of two electric fluids.^ a positive and 
a negative cgie, which were supposed to be distributed 
in the bodies. Of these fluids, it was supposed that 
each Repelled its own parts and attracted those of the 
opposite fluid : and it*wa» found that this hypothesis 
explained all the obvious law^ o.iJ electric; action. Here 
then we have the phenomena of polarization exp*laiijed 
by a new kind of machinclly: — two opposite fluids 
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distributed in bodies, and supplying them, so to speak, 
with their polar forces. This hypothesis not only ex- 
plains electrical attraction, but also the electrical spark : 
namely, thus : when two bodies, of which the neighbou’ 4 *- 
ing surfaces are charged with the two opposite fluids, 
approach near, to each other, the mutual attraction of 
the fluids becomes more and m^e intense, till at last 
the excess ^f fluid on the one body ];)reaks through the 
air and rushes to the other body, in a form accompa- 
^,nied by light and nqise. When this transfer has taken 
place, the attraction ceases, positive and the nega,- 
tive fluid having tneutralized eaAi other. Their efibrt 
was to ‘Unite 5 arid this union Joeing, effected, there is 
ito longer any force ^ action. B^^dies in their natural 
unexcited 'condition miay be considered as occupied by 
a combination ofl,xthe two fluids: and hence we see 
how the production of either ♦kind of electricity is 
necessarily accompanied with the production of an equi- 
valent amount of the opposite kind. 

4. Voltaic Electricity , — Such is the case in Frank- 
linic electricity,— ^that which is excited by the common 
electrical mftcnine. ^ In studying Yoltaic electricity, we 
are led to the conviction fhat the fluid which is in a 
condition of momentary equUihrium in electrized con- 
ductors, exists in the state of a XJurrent in the voltaic 
*eircuit. And here we find polar relations of a new 
kind existing among the forces. Two voltaic Currents 
attract each other when they are moving in the same, 
and repel each other when they are moving in oppo- 
site, directions. 

But we find, in addition to these, other polar rela- 
tions of a more abstruse kind, and which the supposi- 
tion 0^ two fluids does not so readily explain. For in- 
stance, if such fluids existed, distinct from each other, 
it might be expected that it would*be poij^sible ta ex- 
hibit one of them separate from the* other. Yet in all 
the phenomena of electromotive currents, we a^mpt 
in vain to oBtain one kind o 4 ' electricity separately. ‘ I 
have not,’ says Mr. paraday*, ‘been able to find a 
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single fact wLicli could be adduced to prove tlie theory 
of two electricities rather than one, in electric cur- 
rents ; or, admitting the hy{)othe8is of two electricities, 
15 ave*I been able to pei^ceive the slightest grounds that 
one electricity can be more powerful than the other, — 
or that it can be present without the pther, — or that 
it can be varied or. in the slightest degree affected 
without a correspi^ndmg variation in the o^ier.’ ‘ Thus,’ 
he adds, ‘ the poj.ar character of the powers is rigorous 
and complete.’ Thus, we too jnay remark, all thj? 
supei'fluous* and precari(ftus*parts grcfduall/drop off from* 
the liypothesis which*we devise in »rder to represent 
polar phenomena^ aiidjihe abstract 'notion of* Polarity 
— of equal and opp^ite powers^ called into eidstence 
by a common condition — ^remain^ unincumbered with 
extraneous machinery. 

5. J^ght — Another very important example of the 
application of the Idea of Polarity is that supplied by 
the discovery of the polarization of light. A ray of 
light may, by various processesf be modified, so that it 
has different properties according to its different sidesy 
although this difference is not perce])tr6lo»by any com- 
mon effects. If, for instance, a ray Mius modified, pass 
perpendicularly through a circular glass, and fall upon 
the eye, we may turif the glass round and round in its 
frame, and we shall make no difference in the bright- 
ness of the spot which we see. But if, instead of a 
glass, we look through a longitudinal slice of tourma- 
line, the spot is alternately dark and bright as we turn 
the crystal through successive quadrants. Here we 
have a contrast of Properties (dark and bright) corre- 
sponding to a contrast of positions, (the position of a 
line east and west being contrasted with the }fosition 
north and south,) which, as we have said, is the gene- 
ral ^jharacteg* of Polarity. It was with a view of express- 
ing this character that f^e term Polarizatimi was 
origi|ially introduced. Malus was forced by his disco- 
veries into the use of* this expression. ^We find,’ he 
says, in i8ii, ‘that light acqedrps proprieties which are 
relative ^only to the Sides of the i^y, — which are ^the 
same for the north and soutll sides of the ray, (using 
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the points of the compass for description’s sake only,) 
and which ^ire different when we go from the north 
and south to the east or to the west sides of the ray. 
I shall give the name of poles to these sides of th8 ra}^, 
and shall call polarization the modification which gives 
to light these.pi'operties relative to these poles. I 
have put off hitherto the admission of this term into 
the descripl^on of the physical pnenpmena with which 
we have to do : I did not dare to intijoduce it into the 
Jdoraoirs iir which published my last observations : 
but the variety of « forms in w^ich this new phenome- 
non appears, aiui the difficult/ of describing them, 
compel ihe to adnlit this new ^pression ; which signi- 
fies sim^)ly the modification whicWlight has undergone 
in acquiring new properties which are not relative to 
the directioai of thJj* ray, but only to its sides considered 
at right angles to each other, and in a plane j^rpendi- 
cular to its direction.’ 

The theory, which rej^resents light as an emission of 
particles was in vogue «at the time when Malus pub- 
lished his discoveries; and some of his followers in 
optical rescal^cli conceived that the phenomena which 
he thus described'-rendered^it necessary to ascribe poles 
and an axis to each particle of light. On this hypo- 
thesis, light would be polarized Vhen the axes of all 
file particles were in the same direction: and, mak- 
ing such a supposition, it may easily be conceived 
capable of transmission through a crystal whose axis is 
parallel to that of the luminous particles, and intrans- 
missible when the axis of the crystal is in a position 
transverse to that of the particles. 

The hyjiothesis of particles possessing poles is a rude 
and arbitrary assumption, in this as, in other cases; 
but it seiwes to convey the general notion of polarity, 
which is the essential feature of the phenomena. The 
term ‘ polarization of light ’ has soifietimes been com- 
plained of in modern times as hypothetical and objure. 
But the real cause of obscurity Vas, that the Idea of 
Polarity was, till lately, rery imperfectly developed in 
men’s minds. As jve have seen,* the general notion of 
Polarity, -j-opposite propefties in opposite directions, — 
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exactly describes the character of the optical phe- 
nomena to which the term is aj)plied. 

It is to be recollected that in optics we never speak 
df tife poles, but of the plane of polarization of a ray. 
The word sides, which Newton and Mains liave used, 
neither of them appears to have been, satisfied with ; 
Newton, in employing it, had recourse to the strangti 
Gallicism of speaking of the coast of usuj^ and of un- 
usaial refraction 01 a crystal. 

The modern theory of optics represents the plane of* 
polarization of light as^pending, €iot oif tlie ])osition® 
in which the axes of ?he luminiferoins particles lie, but 
on the direction gf those transrerse 'Cihrations^n which 
light consists. Tliis ^leory is, as^wc have state^l in the 
History, i*ecommended by aif extraordinary series of 
successes in accounting for the phe/tomena. And this 
hyj)oth§sis of transv wse vibrations shows us another 
mechanical mode, (besides ihe hyi)othesis of pai*ticles 
with axes,) by which we may represent Ijic polarity of 
a ray. But we may remark tlvit the gcniual notion of 
Polarity, as ap])lied to light in such* cases, would sul)- 
sist, even if the undulatory theory* -vfere rejected. 
The idea is, as we have*j>efore said, inde])endent of 
all hypothetical machinery. 

I need not here fefer to tlic various ways in which 
light may be j^darized; as, for instance, by being re- 
flected from the surface of water, or of glass, at certain 
angles, by being transmitted, through crystals, and in 
other ways. In all cases the modification produced, the 
polarization, is identically the same property. Nor need 
I mention the various Imids of phenomena which ap- 
pear as contrasts in the result; for these arc not merely 
light and dark,^or white and black, but red and green, 
and generally, a colour and its complementary c<:Ao\yx, 
exhibited in mahy complex and varied configui'ations. 
These multiplied*modes inP which polarized light pre- 
sen^p itself add nothing to the original conception of 
Polarization : and I khaH therefore jjas^ on to another 
subject. ^ ^ 

6. Crystallizaticyft * — Bodies Yhich are perfectly 
crystallized exhibit the moSt compWe regularity and 
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symmetry of form ; and this regularity not only appears 
in their outyrard shape, but pervades their whole tex- 
ture, and manifests itself ,in their cleavage, their 
transparency, and in the uniform and deternfinatfe 
optical properties which exist in every part, even in the 
smallest fragment of the mass. If we conceive crystals 
as composed of particles, we must suppose these par- 
ticles to be pranged in the *mosif regular manner; for 
example, if we suppose each particle to have an axis, 
'^e must suppose all ^hese axes to lee parallel ; for the 
^direction of the of the* piirticles is indicated by 
the physical and ci^:)tical properties of the crystal, and 
therefor^ this ^direction must be thq, same for every 
portion eof the crystal. Tliis jiaj^gillelism of the axes 
of the particles may 4e 'conceived to result, from the 
circumstanqe of eadji particle having poles, the opposite 
poles attracting each other. In virtue of forc€^ acting 
as this hyj)othesis assumes, a collection of small mag- 
netic pai^ticle.^ would arrange themselves in parallel 
positions; and such a collection of magnetic particles 
offers a sort of image of a crystal. Thus we are led 
to conceive tke ‘particles of crystals as polarized, and 
as determined in« tlieir crystalline* positions by polar 
forces. This mode of apprehending the constitution of 
crystals has been adopted by soAie of our most emi- 
nent philosophers. Thus Berzelius says*'*, ‘ It is de- 
monstrated, that the regular forms of bodies presuppose 
an effort of their atoms to touch each other by pre- 
ference in certain points; that is, they are founded 
upon a Polarity;’ — he adds, ‘a polarity which can be 
no other than an electric or magnetic polarity.’ In 
this latter clause we have the identity of different kinds 
of polatity asserted ; a principle which we shall speak 
of in the next chapter. But we may remark, that 
even without dwelling upon this ‘ connexion, any 
notion which we can form af the structure of Crystals 
necessarily involves the idea of Polarity. Whether 
this polarity ifecessarily requires fis to believe crystals 
to be composed pf Atonjs which exert an effort to touch 
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eacli other in certain points by preference, is another 
question. And, in agreement with whal; lias been 
said respecting other kinds of polarity, we shall 
ptobsBbly find, on a more profound examination of the 
subject, that while the Idea of Polarity is essential, the 
machinery by which it is thus expressed is precarious 
and superfluous. 

7. Chemical — -W e shall have, ^n the next 

Book, to speak of Chemical Affinity at some length; 
but since the tillimate views to^ which philosophers, 
have been * led, induce® tKem to cwnsidA" the forces ^ 
of Affinity as Polar Forces, we must* enumerate these 
among tfie examjiles of Polarity. Tn •chemibal pro- 
cesses, opposites tend,Jbo unite, aijd to neutraliae each 
other by their union. ThusT a?^ acid or an alkali 
combine with veliernence, and forjji a, copipound, a 
neutral |alt, which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

This conception of contrariety and mutual neuti’ali- 
zation, involves the Idea of Polarity. Ivi the concep- 
tion as entertained by the earliijr chemists, the Idea 
enters very obscurely : but in the attempts which have 
more recently been made to connect tA is® relation (of 
acid and base), with othqr relations, the chemical 
elements have been concoivetl as composed of particles 
which possess poles poles repelling, and uidihe 

attracting each other, fis tlujy do in magnetic aiidf 
electric phenomena. This is, however, a rude and ar- 
bitrary way of expressing Polarity, and, as may be 
easily shown, involves many difficulties which do not 
belong to the Idea itself. Mr. Faraday, who has been 
led by his researches to a conviction of the polar nature 
of the forces of chemical affinity, has expressed their 
character in a more general manner, and without any 
of the machinery of particles indued with poles. Ac- 
cording to bis viSw, chemical synthesis and analysis 
must always be conceived alj taking place in virtue of 
equa^ and opposite forces, by which the j)articles are 
united or separated. ‘'These forces, by ^lie very cir- 
cumstance of their being polai;, may J^e transferred 
from point to point. * For if we qonceive a stnng^ of 
particles,* and if* the positivefforce of ^the first particle 
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be liberated and brought into action, its negative force 
also must be set free : . this negative force neutralizes 
the positive force of the next paiticle, and therefore , 
the negative force of this particle (l)efore employed tii 
neuti-aiizing its positive force) is set free : this is in 
the same way transferred to the next particle, and so 
on. And thus we have a positive force active at one 
extremity pf ’a line of paHicl^, ^ornjsponding to a 
negative force at the other extremity^ all the interm e- 
^liate particles recip^-ocally neutralizing each othei’s 
'’action. Thi?i concir^ption ofet^ie transfer of chemical 
action was indeeel at an earlie#* period introduced by* 
Grotthii^i^, and co^ifirmed by Davy. ,But in Mr. Fara- 
day’s hands we see it divested<^>f all that is super- 
fluous, and spoken o^ nbt as a line of particles, but as 
‘ an axis ^f powcf^i:, liaving [at every point] contrary 
forces, exactly equal, in opposite* directions.’ ^ 

8. General ii’er/iar^^.-^Thus, as we see, the notion 
of Polarity applicable to many lai*ge classes of phe- 
nomena. Yet the Ide^^ in a distinct and general fonn 
is only of late growth among philosophers. It has 
gradually be^jii* abstracted and refined from many ex- 
traneous liypoth«:ies which ^w^ere at first sup]:)Osed to be 
essential to it. We have* noticed some of these hypo- 
theses ; — as the poles of^ a body; the poles of the parti- 
ties of a fluid; two opposite fluids; a single fluid in 
excess and defect; transverse vihratimis. To these 
others might be added. Thus Dr. Front assumes that 
the polarity of molecules results from their rotation on 
their axes, the opposite motions of contiguous molecules 
being the cause of opposite (j)ositive and negative) 
polarities. 

Butt none of these hypotheses can be proved by the 
fact of Polarity alone; and they have been in succession 
rejected when they had been assumed on that ground. 
Thus Davy, in 1826, speaking of chemical forces says®, 
‘In assuming the idea of two ethereal, subtile, elastic 
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fluids, attractive of the particles of each other, and 
repulsive as to their own particles, capable of combin- 
ing in different proportions with bodies, aiicl according 
tluiir proportions giving them their specific qualities 
and rendering them equivalent masses, it would be 
natural to refer the action of the polos to the repul- 
sions of the substances combined with* thp excess of 
one fluid, and the atfjractibns of those u^ted to the 
excess of the other fluid; and a histoiy or the pheno- 
mena, not unsatisffa^jtory to the reason, might in this^ 
way be maUe out. it is ppssibh? likewise to 

take an entiixily diffeil^nt view of tli® subject, on the 
idea of the depenc^ence of the results upon the primary 
attractive powers of,tlie j)ai‘ts of the combination on 
a single subtile fluid, 1 shall nefl. into any discus- 
sion on this obscure part of the tjfcory.’ ^Which of 
these thjoricis will best represent the case, will depend 
upon the consideration of other flicts, in combination 
with the polar phenomena, as we see in tjie histoiy of 
optical theory. In like mannejf Mr. Faraday proved 
by experiment^ the errour of all theoWes which ascribe 
electro-chemical decomposition to the attrrg^tion of the 
poles of the voltaic Ifattery.* 

In order that they may distinctly imago to them-’ 
selves the Idea of Pokii-ity, ineli clothe it in some of 
the forms of machinery above spoken of; yet every* 
new attempt shows them the unnecessary difficulties 
in which they thus involve themselves. But on the 
other hand it is difllcult to apprehend this Idea di- 
vested of all machinery ; and to entertain it in such a 
form that it shall apply at the same time to magnetism 
and electricity, galvanism and chemistry, crystalline 
structure and light. The Idea of F^larit^ Ix^omes 
most pure and genuine, when we entirely reject the 
conception qf Poles, as Faraday has taught us to do in 
considering electro-chemicai decomposition; but it is 
only by degrees and by effort that we can reach this 
point *of abstraction and generality. 
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9. There is one other remark which we may here 
make. It was a maxim commonly received in the an- 
cient schools of philosophy, that ‘Like attracts Like:’ 
but as we have seen, the universal maxim of Polar Pbe- 
nomena is, that Like repels Like, and attracts Unlike. 
The north pole attracts the south pole, the positive 
fluid attracts ' the negative fluid ; opposite elements 
rush together; opposite m6tiona5 reduce each other to 
rest. The permanent and stable course of things is 
^ that which results from the balance hnd neutralization 
of contrary tendei\cies. N^pre is constantly labouring 
after repose by the effect of st.ch tendencies ; and so 
far as Polar Forces enter into her economy, she seeks 
harmony by means of discord,* aij^d unity by opposition. 

Although the Idta 6f Polarity is as yet somewhat 
vague anc^ obscur^, even in the minds of tlie cultivators 
of physical science, it has neve^diheless given^ birth to 
some general principles which have been accepted as 
evident, anc\ have had great influence on the progress 
of science. These we^shall now consider. 



CHAPTER II. 


Of the Connexion of Polarities. 


1. XT has aj)pearecl precctlfng clia])ter*that in 

X cases in which tfie phenomena •suggest to us the 
idea of Polarity, we arg .also led to assuiiie some mate- 
lial machinery as tho-amode in wiiich the polai* forces 
are exei-ted. We assume, for mstiiiice, globular parti- 
cles which j^ossess poles, or the vihralions o6a fluid, or 
two fluigls attracting each oilier; in every case, in 
shoi-t, some hypothesis by which the existence and 
operation of the Polarity is embodied m geometrical 
and mechanical proj^erties of a #nediiyn ; nor is it pos- 
sible for us to avoid j^roceeding upon ^the conviction 
tliat some such hypothesis ipust be .true ; though the 

nature of the connexion b^stjv'een thd mechanism and 
the phenomena must still be indefinite and arbitrary. 

But since each class of Polar Phenomena is thus 
refeiTcd to an ulterior cause, of which we know no 
more tlian that it lias a polar character, it follows that 
different Polarities may result from the smm cause 
manifesting its polar character under different aspects. 
Taking, for example, the hypothesis of globular par- 
ticles, if electricity result from an action dependent 
upon the j)oIgs of each globule, magnetism may depend 
upon an action the equator of each globuJb; or 
taking the supposition of transverse vibrations, if polar- 
ized* light r(wult directly from such vibrations, crystal- 
lization may have reference f!b the axes of the elasticity 
of thg medium by which the vibrations are rendered 
transverse, — so far as t*he ^olar character only of the 
phenomena is to be accounted* foi^. I this m^y be 
so, in 80 fa/r only as th*e polar character of the plje- 
nomena is concerned ; for whether the re^tion of 

BB 2 
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electricity to magnetism, or of crystalline forces to light, 
can really he explained by such hypotheses, remains to 
be determined by the facts themselves. But since the 
first necessary feature of the hypothesis is, that it shfill 
give polarity, and since an hypothesis which does this, 
may, by its ni,athematical relations, give polarities of 
different kinds and in dilferent directions, any two 
co-existent J-inds of polarity maj rOfSult from the same 
cause, manifesting itself in various manners. 

The conclusion tOfWhich we are •led by these general 
considerations is, ttiat two co-t^xisting classes of polar 
phenomena effects of Ihe same cause. But 

those who have studied such phenomena more dee{)ly 
and attentively have« in most OM^in all cases, arrived 
at the conviction thitt the various kinds of Polarity in 
such cases* must 15 ? connected and fundamentally iden- 
tical. As this convictioij has exercised a gro it influ- 
ence, both upon the discoveries of new frets and upon 
the theoretical speculations of modern i)hilosophers, 
and has been put^ forwirrd by some writers as a univer- 
sal principle of science, I will consider some of the 
cases in whibh it h{|,s been ^hus applied. 

2. Connexiorf of Magpet^ and Electric Polarity , — 
The polar phenomena o/ electricity and magnetism are 
clearly analogous in their laws: and obvious facts 
showed at an early period that there? was some con- 
nexion between the two agencies.. Attempts were 
made to establish an evident and definite relation 
between the two kinds of force, which attempts pro- 
ceeded ui)on the principle now under consideration ; — 
namely, that in such cases, the two kinds of Polarity 
must be connected. Professor CErsted, of Copenhagen, 
was ofie of those who made many trijils founded upon 
this conviction : yet all these were long unsuccessful. 
At length, in 1820, he discovered that a galvanicvcur- 
rent, passing at right angles near to* a magnetic needle, 
exercises upon it a powerful deflecting force. Thg con- 
nexion once detected betw^n magnetism and galva- 
nism -jvas soon recogpiz^d as constant and universal. 
It, was represented .in different hypothetical paodes by 
different persons; some Considering the galvanic cur- 
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rent as the* primitive axis, and the magnet as consti- 
tuted of galvanic currents passing round.it at right 
angles to the magnetic axis; while others conceived 
tlie niagnetic axis as the primitive one, and the electric 
current as implying a magnetic current round the 
wire. So far as many of the general reiations of these 
two kinds of force were , concerned, cither mode of 
representation served*' to express them; njid thus the 
assumption that Jbhe two Polarities, the magnetic and 
the elccti'ic„ were fukdameigitally identical^ was verified^ 
so far as the phenomena*ctf magneti<? attraction, and the 
like, were concerned. * 

I need not here meid^ion how thif^* wall fui-tlier con- 
firmed by the cx])eriiAents in wldch, by means* of the 
forces thus brought into view, galvanic wii*e was 
made to revolve round a magnet, ai#d a magnet round 
a galvajiic wire ; — in * which, artificial magnets were 
constructed of coils of galvanic wire ; — and finally, in 
which the galvanic spark was obtained fr»m the mag- 
net. The identity which sagUciouj; speculators had 
divined even before it was discovered, and which 
they had seen to be pniverjial as soyn as itVas brought 
to light, was com])letely mai\ifested ih every imagina- 
ble form. 

The relation of the electric and magnetic Polarities 
was found to be, that they were irmisverse to each 
other, and this relation exhilfited under various condi- 
tions of form and position of the apparatus, gave rise 
to very curious and unexpected perplexities. The de- 
gree of complication wliich this relation may occasion, 
may be judged of from the number of constructions 
and modes of conception offered by QErsted, Wollaston, 
Faraday, and others, for the purpose of fraiAing a 
technical memory of the results. The magnetic j)olarity 
giviss us tho^north* and south poles of the needle ; the 
electric polarity makes the cun*ent positive and nega- 
tive;^ and these pairs of opposites are connected by 
relations of situation,* as* above and below, right and 
left; and give rise to the resuftiii^g motion of thejieedle 
one way , or the other/ ’ 
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3. Ampere, by framing his hypotheses of the action 
of voltaic ourrents and the constitution of magnets, 
reduced all these technical rules to rigorous deductions 
from one general principle. And thus the vague and 
obscure persuasion that there rmist be some connexion 
between Electricity and Magnetism, so long an idle and 
barren .conjecture, was unfolded into a complete theory, 
according tor which magnetic ancf eloctromotive actions 
are only two different manifestations of. the same forces ; 

^imd all the a[)ove-meiitione4 complex relations of pola- 
rities are reduced ^}o one siit^e polarity, tliat of the 
electro-dynamic cflrrcnt. 

4. As the ' Idea of Polarity was •thus firmly esta- 
blished ‘and clearly dej^eloped, it became an instrument 
of reasoning. Thus^'it lied Ampere to maintain that 
the original! or elcmentaiy forces in electro-dynamic 
action could not be as M. Biot thouglit they* were, a 
statical couple, but must be directly o}>posito to each 
other. The same idea enabled Mr. Faraday to carry 
on with conhdenqe sucb reasonings as the following^ : 

‘ No other knoyn power has like direction with that 
exerted bet'vt'een aij electric current and a magnetic 
pole; it is tangehtial, wlvlo all other forces acting at 
a distance are direct. .Hence i^ a magnetic polo on 
one side of a revolving plate follow its courses by rea- 
son of its obedience to the tangential force (exerted 
upon it by the very cuirent of electricity wliich it has 
itself caused ; a similar polo on the other side of the 
plate should immediately set it free from this force; for 
the currents which have to be formed by the two poles 
are in contrary directions.’ And in Article 1114 of 
his Researches, the same eminent philosopher infers 
that if^lectricity and magnetism are (y)nsidered as th(^ 
results of a peculiar agent or condition, exei'ted in 
determinate directions perpendicular to each other, t)no 
must be by some means convertible into the other ; and 
this he was afterwards able to prove to be the case in 
fact. 
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Thus the principle that the Co-exLstent Polarities of 
magnetism and electricity are connected *aiid funda- 
mentally identical, is not only true, but is far from 
l)eing either vague or barren. It has been a fertile 
source both of theories which have, at present, a very 
great probability, and of the discoveity- of new and 
striking facts. We proceed to consider other similar 
cases. 

5. Connexioiit of Electrical and Chemical Polarir 
ties . — The doctrine ‘that tl^e chemical fojjces by whiclf, 
the elements of bodit^^aJTc held together or separated, 
are identical with the pohir forces of e]ectri(;^ity, is a 
great discovery ^f modern times; , so ’great and so 
recent, indeed, that jjf-obably ]gie» of science in 'general 
liave hardly yet obtained a clear vie^v and firm hold of 
this tnith. This doctrine is now* howev^T, entirely 
establislted in the nftnds of the iriost profound and 
philosophical chemists of our time. The complete 
development and confirmation of this as t)f other great 
trutlis, was preceded by more 'fague »and confused opi- 
nions gradually tending to this point ; i^id the progress 
of thought and of rosearch .was impelled and guided, in 
this as in similar cases, by .the persuasion that these 
co-existent polarities ^could not fail to be closely con- 
nected with each other. Wliile the ultimate and exac^t 
theoiy to which previous incomplete and transitory 
theories tended is still so new and so unfamiliar, it 
must needs be a matter of difficulty and responsibility 
for a common reader to describe the steps by which 
truth has advanced from point to point. I shall, there- 
fore, in doing this, guide myself mainly by the histori- 
cal sketches of the progress of this great theory, wliich, 
fortunately for us, have been given us by the t'tro phi- 
losophers who have played by far the most imjmrtant 
pai 1 ;s in tht discoyery, Dayy and Faraday. 

It will be observed that we are concerned here with 
the progress of theory and not of expei^iment, except 
so far as it is confirm*atorv of theory. In Davy’s 
Memoir^ of 1826, on the Rela^ons o^ Electrical and 
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Chemical Changes, he gives the historical details to 
which I have alluded. Already in 1802 he had con- 
jectured that all chemical decompositions migl^t be 
polar. In 1806 he attempted to confirm this conjec- 
ture, and succeeded, to lus own satisfaction, in estab- 
lishing^ that the combinations and decompositions by 
electri<^ty were referable to the law of electiical attrac- 
tions and repulsions ; and advanced ^the hypothesis (as 
he calls it), that chemical and electrical attractions were 
produced by, the same cau^e, acting in one case on 
particles, in the other on masses.^ This hypothesis was 
most strikingly confirmed by the author’s being able to 
use electrical agency as a more j)oVerful means of 
chemical decompositioti ^han any* which had yet been 
applied. ^ Believing,' he adds, ‘ that our philosophical 
systems arc exceedingly imperfect, I never attached 
much importance to this hyjidthesis ; but •* having 
formed it after a copious induction of facts, and having 
gained by th<?’ ajiplication of it a number of jiractical 
results, and considering^myself as much the author of 
it as I was of , the decomposition of the alkalies, and 
having developed it. in an «lemenfary work as fixr as 
the present state bf chemistry seemed to allow, I have 
never,’ he says, ‘ criticised or e::5(^ainined the manner 
ip which different authors have adoj)ted or explained 
it, contented, if in the hands of others, it assisted the 
arrangements of chemistry or mineralogy, or became 
an instrument of discovery.’ When the doctrine had 
found an extensive acceptance among chemists, at- 
tempts were made to show that it had been asserted 
by earlier writers : and though Davy justly denies all 
value to these pretended anticipations, they serve to 
show, lft)wever dimly, the working of ithat conviction 
of the Connexion of Co-existent Properties wliich all 
along presided in men’s minds during thfs coursd’of 
investigation. ‘ Ritter and Winterl have been quoted,’ 
Davy says^, ‘ qjnong other persoq^s, as having imagined 
or anticipated the relation between electrical powers 
and chemical aifinities/belbre the discovery of the pile 
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of Yolta. But whoever will read witli attention 
Hitter’s Evidence that Galvanic action vxists in or- 
l^anised nature,’* and Winter’s Frolusionts ad Chemiam 
sceculi decimi noni, will find nothing to justify this 
opinion.’ He then refers to the Queries of Newton at 
the end of his Optics. ‘ These,* he say/^ ‘ contain more 
grand and speculative vie^s that might be brought to 
bear upon this qiijtistiijn than any found the works 
of modern electricians; but it is very unjust to the 
experimentalists who by the laborious ajqjlication <^‘ 
new instmments, ha\%* Siscoverc^ nov*el facts ancf 
analogies, to refer till 3m to any su^h suppositions as 
that all attractions, (Jicmical, elecjbricfil, magnetical, 
.and gravitative, may •depend upr^ the same cause.’ It 
is perfectly true, that such Va^ue ojiinions, though 
arising from that tendency to g( 3 ncralize ^yhich is the 
essencetof science, of no rvalue except so far as they 
are both rendered intelligible, and confirmed by experi- 
mental research. 

The phenomena of chemicaWocoi^position by means 
of the voltaic pile, however, led other persons to views 
very similar to thos^e of D}3,vy. Thp« GroAhus in 1805'** 
published an hypothesis of^tjie same* kind. ‘ The })ile 
of Yolta,’ he says, ‘^is an electrical magnet, of which 
each element, that is, each pair of plates, has a positive 
and a negative pole. The consideration of this poLarify 
suggested to me the idea that a similar polarity may 
come into play between the elementary i)articles of 
water when acted upon by the same electrical agent; 
and I avow that this thought was for me a fiash of 
light.* 

6. The thought, however, though thus brought into 
being* was verjifar from being as yet freed fnmf vague- 
ness, superfluities, and errours. I have elsewhere 
noticed® !ftira day’s remark on Davy’s celebrated Me- 
moir of 1806; tliat ‘ the mode of action by which the 
efiegbs take place is stated very generall;y^ so generally, 
indeed, that {>robably*a dozen precise senemes of elec- 
tro-chemical action might be*dri^wn up> differing essen- 
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tially from eacli other, yet all agreeing with the state- 
ment there given.’ When Davy and others proceeded 
to give a little more definiteness and precision tp the 
statement of their views, they soon introduced into 
the theory featurcis which it was afterwards found 
necessary to abandon. Thus^ both Davy, Grotthus, 
Iviffault, and Cliompr^, ascxabed electrical decompo- 
sition to th^v action of the jjolesj acid some of them 
even pretended to assign the proportion in which the 
^orce of the pole diminishes, as tlie distance from it 
increases. FaradayJ as I havte^«^lready stated, showed 
that the polarity must be considered as residing not 
only in what liad till then been, called the po^e.9, but 
at every* point of thcr. circuit. He ascribed” electro- 
chemical decomposition to internal forces, residing in 
the particles, of tluf matter under decomjiosition, not 
to external forces, exertad by -ftie poles. Hbnce he 
j shortly aftei’wards® proposed to reject the word j)oles 
altogether, and to employ instead, the term eleotrodey 
meaning the dooivs or Jiassages (of whatever surface 
formed) by whiph the decomjiosed elements jiass out. 
What have iSeen called the posi’^ii^a-and 'riegative jioles 
he further tenncdHhe Anoda and Cathode; and he in- 
troduced some other changes in,, nomenclature con- 
nected with these. Ho then, as I have related in 
the History^”, invented the Volta-electrometer, which 
enabled him to measure the quantity of voltaic action, 
and this he found to be identical with the quantity of 
chemical affinity • and he was thus led to the clearest 
view of the truth towards wliich he and his predeces- 
sors had so long been travelling, that electrical and 
chemical forces are identicaD\ 

7. Pb will, perhaps, be said that thist beautiful train 
of discovery was entirely due to experiment, and not 
to any a priori conviction ^that co-existent' polarises 


’ See Faraday’s Historical Sketch, Besearches, 481—402. 
»ABf-.524. ^ , , 
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must be connected. I trust I have sufficiently stated 
that sucli an a priori principle could n(\fc be proved, 
nor even understood, without a most laborious and 
cnli^tened use of experiment; but yet I think that 
the doctrine, when once fully unfolded, cxhibit(Hl 
clearly, and established as true, takus possession of 
the mind with a more enl^re conviction of its cei-tainty 
and universality, in firtuc of the principj^i we are now 
considering, ^^len the theory has assumed so Smple 
a form, it, appear^ to derive inwiiense nrobability (laj 
say the least) from ftis simpUci^. Like Iho laws 
of motion, when stated in its mo9t general form, it 
appears to carry, -with jt its own cvfdeTfce. Xnd thus 
this gi’eat theory bemTows somiithing of its f^iaracter 
from the Ideas which it involves, as well as from tlie 
Experiments l)y which it was estalJished. # 

8. We may find* in miyiy of Mr. Faraday’s sub- 
secpicnt reasonings, clear evidence that this idea of the 
Connexion of Polarities, as now develo2)ed, is not limited 
in its ap2)lication to facts already ^nown ex2)eriment- 
ally, but, like other ideas, determines the philoso2)her’s 
researches into the.unknqym, and, gives fls the form, of 
knowledge even before w<k ^lossess flie matter. Thus, 
he says, in his Thirtgenth Series ‘I have long sought, 
and still seek, for an effect or condition whicli shall be 
to statical electricity what magnetic force is to current 
electricity ; for as the lines of discharge are associated 
with a certain transverse effect, so it a2)2^eared to me 
impossible but that the lines of tension or of inductive 
action, which of necessity 2>recede the discharge, should 
also have their correspondent transverse conditioi) or 
effect.’ Other similar passages might be found. 

I will now gonsider another case to which •we may 
apply the Principle of Connected Polarities. 

Cmt%exion of Chemical and Crystalline Polarities, 
— The close connexion between the Chemical Affinity 
andjthe Crystalline Attraction of elements cannot be 
overlooked. Bodies nefer crystallize but when their 
elements combine chemically ; ^nd solid bodie§ which 
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combine, when they do it most completely and exactly, 
also crystallize. The forces which hold together the 
elements of a crystal of alum are the same force§, 
w^hieh make it a crystal. There is no distiiiguisliing 
between the two sets of forces. 

Both chemical and crystalline forces are polar ^ as we 
stated in the last chapter; byt the polarity in the two 
cases is of a ^iilereiit kind. The *j:)o]£iirity of chemical 
forces* is then put in the most distinct ,fbrm, when it is 
j^dentified wit]^ electrical polarity ; the j^ola^tiity of the 
piii-ticles of crystals *has reference to their geometrical 
form. And it is cleai* that these \wo kinds of polarity 
must be coime<jtect Accordiiigjy, Bei/zelius expressly 
asserts the necessary 4Klehtity of* these two polarities. 

‘ The regular forms ^of* bodies suppose a ])olarity which 
can he no other thaiii an electric or inagnetic polarity.’ 
This being so seemingly inf^vitabl<5; we might e^l-jject to 
,tind the electric forces manifesting some relation to the 
definite directions of crystalline forms. Mr. Faraday 
tried, but in vain, to d^oect some such relation. Ho 
attempted to aseptain^^ whether a cube of rock crystal 
transmitted tfie eleotjrical force of tepsion with different 
intensity along anti across Jilke axis of the crystal. In 
the first specimen there fi(pemed to^bc some difference; 
but in other experiments, made both with rock crystal 
and with calc spar, this difference disappeared. Al- 
though therefore we may venture to assert that there 
must be some very close connexion between electrical 
and crystalline forces, we are, as yet, quite ignorant 
what the nature of the connexion is, and in wliat kind 
of phenomena it will manifest itself. 

10 . Connexion of Crystalline and Optical Polari- 
ties . — Crystals present to us optical phenomena which 
have a manifestly polar character. The double refrac- 
tion, both of uniaxal and of biaxal ci^stals,^ is alwdys 
accompanied with opposite polarization of the two 
rays ; and in this and in other ways light is polarised 
in directions dependent upon tfie axes of the crystalline 
form, tl^t is, on#the dipecllons of the polarities of the 

< «. - ^ 
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^iPjrstalline particles. The identity of these two lands of 
]X)ia,rity (crystalline and optical) is too obvious to need 
insisting on; and it is not necessary for us here to 
deciie by what hypothesis this identity may most pro- 
j)erly be represented. We may hereafter perhaps find 
ourselves justified in considering the crystalline forces 
as determining the elasticity of the luminiferous ether 
to be different in di^rerif directions within the crystal, 
and thus as determining the refraction aiifl polarkation 
of the light whtcltothe crystal transmits. But at pre- 
sent we merely note tlj^^ Case as a^i addiflonahexampfi 
of the manifest conneicion and fundiiniental identity of 
two co-existent polarities. 

I T. Connexion Polarities in* general . — yiius we 
find that the Connexion of differmit kinds of Polaiiti'es, 
piagnetic, electric, chemical, crystafiine, and optical, is 
ctn*taii)^as a truth oj experiinentaf science. We have 
attempted to sli<.)w further that in the minds of several 
of the most eminent discoverers and pliHosophers, such 
a conviction is something mor^ than a meie emi)irical 
I’esult : it is a principle which Ifbs regulated their 
researches while it was still but j[)b,#L;u«rely seen and 
imperfectly unfo]dT;d, and lias gfvx'p. to their theories 
a character of generality aiifl self-evidence which expe- 
lience alone cannot hestow. 

It will, perhaps, be said that these doctrines, — tlHit 
scientific researches may usefully be directed by prin- 
ciples in themselves vague and obscure ; — ^that theoiies 
ma}" have an evidence superior to and anterior to 
experience; — are doctrines in the highest degree dan- 
gerous, and utterly at variance with the soundest 
maxims of modern times respecting the cultivation of 
science. 

In the justice and wisdom of this caution I entirely 
agj^ee : aiy. althcfugh I have shown that this jn-inciple 
of the Connexions of PolafiJties^ rightly interpreted and 
established in each case by experiment, involves pro- 
found and compreh^swe truths; I tllink it no less 
important to remark that, least in the present stage 
of our knowledge, wisoan mak^no use of thitJ princi- 
ple witliCut taking care, at <?rery step, to d^terminb by 
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clear and decisive experiments, its j)ropcr meaning aj . 
application. All endeavours to proceed otherwise have 
led, and must lead, to ignorance and confusion. At- 
tempts to deduce from our bare Idea of Pohmty,< and 
our fundamental convictions respecting the connexion 
of polarities, theoiies concerning the forces which 
really exist in nature, can hardly have any other result 
than to bewilder men^s minds, and to misdirect their 
efforts. 

So far, indeed, as tliis persuasion'' of a connexion 
f!hiong apparently (Afferent 'kii^ds of agencies, impels 
men, engaged in ti e pursuit of l:nowledge, to collect 
observations, to.mrJtiidy, repeat, and vary cxi)(a-iments, 
and to (contemplate the result of these in all aspects 
and relations, it may le an occasion of the most inijiort- 
ant discoveries. Accordingly we find that the great 
laws of phenomena which goverii the motion s^, of the 
planets about the sim, were first (iiscovered by Kepler, 
•^in conseciuence of his semtinizing the recorded obser- 
vations with an intense conviction of the existence of 
geometrical and fjJrithmetical harmonies in the solar 
system. Perhaps ■ye may consider the discovery of 
the connexion of ^mt^etism'and electricity by Profes- 
sor CErsted in 1820, as aiT examjde somewhat of the 
same kind ; for he also Whs a beli^ ver in certain com- 
pjahensive but undefined relations among the proper- 
ties of bodies ; and in consecpience of such views enter- 
tained great admiration for the Prologue to the Che- 
mistry of the Nineteenth Century^ of Winterl, already 
mentioned. M. CErsted, in 1803, published a summary 
of this work; and in so doing, praised the views of 
Winterl as far more profound and comprehensive than 
those o^Lavoisier. Soon afterwards a Review of this 
publication appeared in France^®, in ‘‘wliich it was 
spoken of as a work only fit for the dark ag,es, and«as 
the indication of a sect which had for some time 
‘ravaged Germany,’ and inundated that country with 
extravagant abd unintelligible •mysticism. It was, 
therefore, a kind of triumj'h to M. CErsted to be, after 
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years’ labour, tlic author o# one of the most 
remarkable and fertile physical discoveries of his time. 

12. It was not indeed without some •reason that 
•ei‘t{j^n of ^be German philosopher^ were accused of 
dealing in doctrines vast and profound in their aspect, 
but, in reality, indefinite, ambiguous, and ina])plical)le. 
And the most prominent of such doctrines had refei- 
ence to ^lie principle noV under our consideration; 
they represented flie ])roperties of bodie-^^as coniisting 
in certain jjolaritie^, and professed to deduce, from the 
very iiatu/e of things^ with little^ or n# refiffcmce fSi 
experiment, the existence and crmn^on t)f theses pola- 
rities. Thus Schelling, in his Ideas JLo ay vnh m Fhiloso- 
jjh'f/ 0/ JVaf/arey 1803, {§ays^'‘, ‘Mi^netism 

is the uiiivei’sal act of invgsttvg Multiplicity with 
Unity; but the universal form (#f tlie rcxluction of 
Multiplicity to Uniiw is tlie Line,*juu*e fjongitudinal 
Extension : hence IVffignetisfti is determination of pure 
Longitudinal Extension; and as this manifests itself * 
by absolute Ooh(;sion, Magnetism is the determination 
of absolute Cohesion.’ And as M^ignetism was, by 
such reasoning, (ioiiceived to be ])ro\^e*l a universal 
propeHy of matter,* Schelling asserfej^ it to be a con- 
firmation of his views when it was discovered that 
other bodies besides iron are snagnetic. In like man- 
ner he used such expressions as the following^’ : ‘Tke 
threefold character of the Universal, the Particular, 
and the Indifference of the two, — as expressed in their 
Identity, is Magnetism, as expressed in their Differ- 
ence, is Electricity, and as expressed in the Totality, 
is Chemical Process. Thus these forms are only one 
form ; and the Chemical Process is a mere transfer of 
the three Points of Magnetism into the Triangle of 
Cliemistry.’ • 

It was very natural that the chemists should refuse 
to ^acknowledge, in this fwiciful and vague language, 
(delivered, however, it is to be recollected, in 1803,) 
an Anticipation of Davyds doctrine of the identity of 
electrical and chemical forc^, or of (Ersted’s electro- 
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magnetic agency. -Yet it was perhaps no less natv.?v?^ 
that the author of such assertions should look upon every 
gi’eat step in the electro-chemical theory as an illustra- 
tion of his own doctrines. Accordingly we find SfcheJ- 
ling welcoming, with a due sense of their importance, 
the discoveries of Fai*aday. When he heard of the 
experiment in which electricity was produced from 
common magnetism, he listened 'jfdth enthusiasm upon 
the d’scoverj, even before he knew any of its details, 
and proclaimed it at a public meeting of a scientific 
'“body^” Siii onenf thejiiost imporj^ant advances of modern 
science. We havvi (he thus re|>soned) three effects of 
polar foi-ces j--rEloctro-chemical Decpm] 30 sition, Elec- 
trical J^.ction, Magnetism. Voirta and Davy had con- 
firmed experimentallF the identity of the two former 
agencies : CErsted showed that a closed voltaic circuit 
acquired magnetic'properties : but in order to exhibit 
the identity of electric and magnetic action it was 
requisite that electric forces should be extricated from 
magnetic. I’his great^step Faraday, he remarked, 
had made, in producing the electric spark by means of 
magnets. e 

13. Althougl\, conjectures and assertions of the kind 
thus put forth by Schellin^ involve a persuasion of the 
pervading influence and Vonnexio^i of polarities, which 
pei'suasion has already been confirmed in many in- 
stances, they involve this principle in a manner so 
vague and ambiguous that it can rarely, in such a 
form, be of any use or value. Such views of polarity 
can never teach us in what cases we are and in what 
wo are not expected to find polar relations ; and indeed 
tend rather to diffuse error and confusion, than to pro- 
mote knowledge. Accordingly we cannot be* surprized 
to find such doctrines put forward by their authors as 
an evidence of the small value and«small gecessity of 
experimental science. This- is done«by the celebrated 
metaphysician Hegel, inhis ^nc^clopmdia^^, ^ Since,’ 
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he, ‘ the plane of incidence of reflection in 
simple reflection is the same plane, wheij a second 
'reflector is introduced which further distributes the 
ilfumfiiation reflected from the first, the position of 
the first plane with respect to the second plane, con- 
taining the direction of the first reflection and of the 
second, ^as its influence ijpon the position, illumina- 
tion or d 3 j!‘kening#of*th^ object as it apnears by the 
second reflection.^ This influence must be the stroflgest 
when the tyo plane?; are w^at w^ must c^l negatively 
related to each other : — ibkat is, whem they are ht righi 
angles.’ ‘ But,’ he adHs, ‘ when md!i infer (as Maluf. 
has done) front tj.e mc^ificatioii whfljh is produced by 
this situation, in the iHuminatioi^of the reflecticwi, that 
the molecules of light in tlfenfsel'^e.^ that is, on their 
difibrcnt sides, possess different physical ei^rgiesj and 
when or^this foundation, aloiig with the phenomena of 
entoptical colours therewith connected, a wide laby- 
rinth of the most complex theoiy is ereoied ; we have 
then one of the most remarkabfe examples of the infer- 
ences of physics from exj)eriment.’ if Hegel’s reason- 
ing prove anything^ it myst proven tfiat® polarization 
always accompanies reflection und«i' such circum- 
stances as he descriljes : yet yll physical philosophers 
know that in the case of metals, in which the reflection 
is most complete, light fe not completely polarized at 
any angle; and that in other substances the polariza- 
tion depends upon various circumstances which show 
how idle and inapplicable is the account which he thus 
gives of the property. His self-complacent remark 
about the inferences of physics from experiment, is in- 
tended to recommend by comparison his own method 
of considering tjie nature of ‘ things in themselves a 
ijnbde of obtaining physical. truth which had been more 
than exhaiUted bjr Aristotle, and out of which no new 
^attempts have extracted anything of value since his 
time^ 

14. Thus the general conclusion to which we are 
led on^his subject, is^ that tl{p pgrsuasiou of th^ exist- 
ence and Connexion or Tdentity of •various Polarities in 
natijir^ although very naturaflv admitted, in many 
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cases interpreted and confirmed by observed facts, of 
itself, so far as we at present possess it, a very insecure 
guide to scientific doctrines. When it is allowed to 
dictate our theories, instead of animating and extend- 
ing our experimental researches, it leads only to errour, 
confusion, obscurity, and mysticism. 

This Fifth Book, on the subject of Polarities, is a 
short one compared with most of the others. This 
aris(!fe in a great measure from the circumstance that 
,the Idea of Polarity has only Recently .been appre- 
hended Sind applied, with any great degree of clearness, 
among j^hysical philosophers; alid is even yet probably 
entertained ill aij obscure and ^ambiguous manner by 
most experimental inr^uirei's^ I have been desirous of 
not attempting to bring forward any doctrines upon 
the subject^ except^ such as have been fully illustrated 
and exemplified by the acknowledged progreivS of the 
physical sciences. If I had been willing to discuss the 
various speculations which have been published respect- 
ing the universal jnevalence of Polarities in the uni- 
verse, and their results in every province of natiire, I 
might easily have, j)resent^d this^. subject in a more 
extended form ; 'but this y^ould not have been consist- 
ent with my plan of tra cing the ^influence of scien tific 
Ideas only so far as they have really aided in disclosing 
and developing scientific trutils. And as the influence 
of this Idea is clearly distinguishable both from those 
which precede and those which follow, in the character 
of the sciences to wliich it gives rise, and as it appears 
likely to be hereafter of gi‘eat extent and consequence, it 
seemed better to treat of it in a separate Book, although 
of a brevity disproportioned to the rest. 
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